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“Our National Payroll-Accounting Machine us a direct 
saving of $11,000 a year with this one machine 
eliminated about $1,000 a year in overtime. These savings 
paid for the machine in less than 6 months! 


It also has 


“Our CZalional 


saves us its cost 
every 6 months!” 


“Also we now handle, through the same machine, the check 
register and issuing of checks for the Accounts Payable Divi- 
sion. Furthermore, by being able to control totals-to-date for 
Earnings, Withholding Taxes and F.O.A.B. taxes, we now com- 
plete our quarterly Social Security Reports and Annual W-2 
statement with additional great savings in time and effort.” 


—New York Herald Tribune 


Treasurer 


¢ New York Herald Tribune 


No matter what the size or type of business, 
Nationals soon pay for themselves out of 
what they save—and then go on, year after 
year, returning a handsome profit. With their 
exclusive combination of time-and-money- 
saving features, Nationals do up to 2/3 of 


your accounting work automatically. 
The National representative —a_ trained 
systems analyst—will show you how much 
you can save with National Accounting Ma- 
chines, National Cash Registers and National 
Adding Machines adapted to your needs. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayron 9, on10 
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“No matter what you buy—a suit, paint, furni- 
ture—it’s going to cost you more money and 
more time if you want an item that’s not stand- 
ard. That’s true in your business. It’s true in 
ours, too. Take screws, for instance. 


“*Most of the special screws we’re asked to 
make have odd thread lengths—maybe because 
someone was unfamiliar with the thread formulas. 


Nine times out of ten, standard Unbrako Socket Screws 
will do the job as well, and you can get them whenever you 


want from your distributor’s shelves.”’ 


buy specials ?”’ 





Flat Head Socket Cap Screw 











You’ll save time—and you'll save money —by using 


standard UNBRAKO socket screw products. 


UNBRAKO products are stocked by your 
favorite industrial distributor. They include 
socket cap screws and shoulder screws, Dry- 
seal pressure plugs, self-locking socket set 
screws, and precision-ground dowel pins. Your 
design engineer would undoubtedly like a copy 
of ““Unbrako Standards,”’ a booklet which lists 
the standard sizes and specifications of all 


these fine products. See your distributor or write 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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f pr sot as silk 


View of Superposed Grade V receiver 
and action, revealing the silky-smooth hand 
polishing of the inside metal parts of the mechanism. 


RUGGED STRENGTH... 
SmooTH ENDURANCE 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, hand-finished, 
hand-engraved. This means dependability for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. 
The great practical advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth 

the unusual manufacturing effort: wear is minimized, function is positive. 


Visit a Browning dealer. Examine Browning shotguns ... Be your own judge... 


Superposed——-Grade I 


The BROWNING SUPERPOSED Shotgun 
2 or 20 gauge 


Either over or under barre! may be vein for firse shot. Automatic single trigger readies second 
barrel for firing. Fired shells automatically ejected. Any combination of 6 chokes Full, 
—— Modified, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. Models for Field, Marsh, Tr ap 

« Skeet. Grades I, Il, II, IV, V in $200, $300, $400, $500, $600 classes. All models engraved 


Automatic—Standard 


The Own AUTOMATIC Shotgun 
or 16 gauge 
5 shot capacity; may be very simply sdinten to 3 shot by adaptor, supplied with every gun. Choice 
of 5 chokes Full, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. Interchangeable barrels 
26 to 32 inches. Scandard or Lightweight models. Choice of plain barrel, raised matted or ventilated 
rib. 6 price ranges from slightly more than $100 to approximately $150. All models engraved. 


IDEA! A Browning shotgun 
is a perfect gift for Retirement, 
Anniversary, Birthday, Christmas! 


MADE IN BELGIUM 


BROWNIN() ... Scie Fincrms 


Write Dept. 35 for Descriptive Literature—BROWNING ARMS CO., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 
Also available upon request. Illustrated booklet: ‘History of Browning Guns, From 1831” 
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Avoid these Hidden Costs 


with 


Elwell-Parker Trucks 


One Elwell-Parker industrial power 
truck gives you the muscle power of 
at least ten men. It safely performs 
many jobs impossible by manual 
means, and works 3 to 5 times faster. 
Due to the soaring costs of scarce 
common labor, E-P trucks pay for 
themselves many times during their 
15 years or more of life. In addition 
to direct savings, Elwell-Parkers 
eliminate all the hidden costs of 
manual labor listed above. These 
extras increase payroll costs 40 to 

50%. Thus E-P 

trucks pay “‘con- 

tinuing extra divi- 

dends besides ac- 

tual wage savings”. 


FREE BULLETIN on “Industrial Logistics”. 
Write for it and name your product. The 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4012 St. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland 3, Obio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 
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Television has always had to lead a sort of trailer- 


camp existence. There never was time to find out 
exactly what it was and what it needed for fluid, 
efficient production .. . for television was in too 
much of a hurry to pause for station identification. 

All the same, miracles happened. Programs got 
on the air, in increasing dimension, to ever- 
increasing audiences. 

It was clear at once that television was different 
from any other kind of show business—that it had 
driving demands of its own. Speed, for instance. 
Last year, our New York studios alone produced 
as many hours of program product in an average 
week as the Broadway theatre does in a season, or 
as Hollywood’s biggest studio does in a year. 

It was clearer still that television was different 


from any other advertising medium. It brought 


with it a staggering complexity ... and a thunder- 
ing impact, with the most direct and spectacular 
advertising results the world had ever seen. 

But the miracles had to come off more easily, 
speedily, economically, so we built a factory for 
them to happen in...a factory where program 
product could flow on an assembly line, from idea 
to show-time. 

It is called Television City. And in Hollywood 
on November 15, 1952, the assembly line begins 
full operation. Ready to produce programs as 
they must be done today —with almost the speed 
of the light on television’s screens. Capable of 
growing in any direction this astonishing medium 
may take. Providing greater delight for its con- 
stantly swelling audiences...and a constantly 


better buy for its advertisers. 
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What lies behind America’s 


You hear a lot about America’s famous production-line technique. 
But little is said about what keeps those production lines moving. 


TAKE IRON ORE. Without 
iron ore there could be no 
steel; without steel, no 
A - tanks, trucks, ships or guns 
\ —and no machines with 
44 hse aie which to make them. 
Hewitt-Robins mine conveyors, vibrating 
screens, self-unloader boats, storage and blend- 
ing systems, belting and hose all help to supply 
the ore that makes the steel to keep production 
lines moving. 


TAKE OIL. Without lubri- 
cants, machines cannot 
operate efficiently; with- 
out fuel, they cannot op- 
erate at all. To make pe- 
troleum products availa- 
ble—to produce lubricants 
and fuel—four essential functions must be per- 
formed: drilling, refining, marketing and dis- 
tributing. In each function, hose is an essential 
conveying medium. Hewitt-Robins hose is es- 
sential to the petroleum industry. 





anne 


TAKE POWER. Without 
power all production must 
cease. Power is fuel con- 
verted into energy. A 
majorsource of that energy 
is coal. Wherever coal 
at the mine or the power 
plant . . . it moves on belt conveyors. Power is 
essential in everything that is manufactured. 
Hewitt-Robins products are essential in the 
manufacturing of power. 


TAKE MINERALS. With- 
out bauxite there would be 
no aluminum. Without 
copper there would be no 
brass and bronze. Without 
galena there would be no 
lead. Without sand and 
gravel there would be no concrete. Minerals 
must be mined, moved, sized and stored. 
Hewitt-Robins conveying and vibrating ma- 
chinery is as essential to the mineral industry as 
minerals are essential to the industrial economy. 





TAKE FOOD. Without 

Ms food, there cannot be life. 

it In the granary and the 

dairy, in the cannery and 

the slaughterhouse, where- 

ever food is grown or proc- 

essed Hewitt-Robins hose and belting, con- 

veyors and screens move foods faster and with 
@ minimum of manual attendance. 


TAKE CHEMICALS. With- 
out chemicals there would 
be no medicine, no para- 
~ chutes, no gunpowder. 

ra Whether solid or fluid, at 
the source or in semi-finished or finished form, 


‘Oita 


chemicals move on, in, over and through prod- 
ucts of Hewitt-Robins. 


TAKE RAILROADS. With- 

out enough railroad cars, 

adequate supplies of ma- 

terials cannot keep pro- 

duction lines humming. 

The shortage of railroad 
cars is critical; those available must make more 
trips. Gondola cars carry coal, ores and other 
granular materials to factories. Once it took as 
many as 12 men as long as 18 man-hours to 
unload a single gondola car by hand. Now a 
car can be unloaded mechanically by only 2 
men in about 90 seconds with a Hewitt-Robins 
car shakeout. 


In ail fields, Hewitt-Robins products are essential factors 
behind America’s world leadership in mass production. 


HEWITT HR ROBINS 


Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 

ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery . 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and constructing materials hendling systems 

HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam® pillows and comfort 9 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the ag 














ky Synthetic Rubber Corporation. 
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CASE OF THE 


PAPER THIN TTY 
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In one year, carbon dioxide corrosion completely destroyed this powor 
plant’s new return line. Inspection revealed badly pitted sections, cast 
iron elbows eaten paper thin. This needn’t have happened. For 
Dearborn Formula 702* prevents such destruction, now protects these 
lines. Its action is simple . . . almost magical. A microscopic film 
automatically coats inside pipe surfaces to prevent corrosion . . . heals 
surfaces where rust scale has broken away. In addition, it improves 
heat transfer, reducing steam production cost, is easily fed into feed 
lines or direct to boiler. This is but another example of Dearborn 


products at work, ee a 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart Plaza Chicago 54, Illinois 


Offices in Prtocipad Cotes 
in Canada, Dearborn Chemical Company, Lid, 3404 Dundes St, W, Toronto 9 


_ 


4 Know Your 
lal Dearborn 


Engineer 
This is but another way that 
Dearborn water treatment and 
rust preventives can save you 


time and money. Whether you 


operate an oil well or a pipe THE _canen IN 
line, an industrial or processing 
plant, a railroad or steamship WATER TREATMENT AND 


line, your Dearborn Engineer can RUST PREVENTI 
help you. Call on him without eve VES 


obligation. 


8 





READERS REPORT 


It Is Here 


Dear Sir: 

We have been rea USINESS WEEK 
for some years, and think it is in 
formative, stimulati ] 
first rate. 

In the Oct. 4, 1 ssue, page 78, 
you have an article Vv processes of 
grinding carbides a ther hard ma 
terials without diam: lust. You men 
tion the Cavitron ultrasonic process and 
state “Cavitron ex ts to deliver a 
workable machine i ut six months.” 

Cavitron, howe, has been deliver 
ing “workable” equ nt for over two 
years 

BUSINESS WEEK wa e of the first to 
spot the significa f the ultrasonic 
process: witness BUS SS WEEK’S article 
“Vibrating Abrasive Cuts the Hard-to 
Cut” [BW—Mar.3 p80 : 
ARTHUR Kuris 


all together 


PRESIDENT 
CAVITRON EQUIPMI ORP. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 


“Time Off to Vote” 


Dear Sir: 

The writer wisl to refer to your 
editorial entitled “] Off to Vote” 
[BW—Oct.25°52 ind I am _ be- 
ginning to wond t how silly we can 
get on this matt having the busi 
nessman act as a t nurse”’ to all their 
employees. 

I believe you vw igree with me that 
very few people t vork longer than 
eight hours, and the polls are open 
12 hours, ther tainly is time in 
these other four h o Americans can 
vote as they wish In the few cases 
where employees are working shifts of 
such length that they did not have time 
of their own available, I can agree with 
your suggestion 

In order that may not have any 
misconception, I am an employee and 
not an employer 

C. C. Hawkins 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Dear Sir: 

. Your editorial stresses the fact that 
there are 26 states that have recognized 
the dilemma that the worker faces: lost 
vote vs. lost pa 

I dare say that there is not a state in 
the United States that does not have 
the polls open for at least 12 hours. Few 
workmen work more than eight hours. 
What is done during the other four 
hours? 

I can see no good reason why employ- 
ers should be d to pay a man for 
time off to vé ppose the man goes 
fishing instead uf ting his vote? What 
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OPERATOR—-LESS 


SELECTOMATIC ELEVATORS 
CUT OPERATING COSTS... 
BUILD TENANT GOOD-WILL 


Office building management is enthusiastic about 
Westinghouse Selectomatic elevators without 
attendants. They like the large savings in operating 
costs the system affords. They find it popular with 
tenants—who just push buttons for desired floors 
—the rest is fully automatic. During the morning 
rush... at five... any time... Westinghouse 
Selectomatic without attendants reduces waiting 
time and gives maximum service. 


Westinghouse pioneered the operation of a group 
of elevators without attendants in Detroit’s Fisher 
Building in 1928. Today, as a result of this 
forward thinking, Westinghouse Selectomatic 
without attendants is successfully controlling 
groups of elevators in single purpose buildings. 

A careful study will show its value for many other 
types of buildings. Let us analyze your individual 
requirements. Westinghouse Selectomatic without 
attendants repays your investment in a short 

time . . . saves you money over the long haul. 


If you are planning a modernization or new 
building program, we invite you to test-ride our 
equipment. Call our nearest office for the name of 
a nearby installation. Westinghouse Elevator 
Division, Dept. A-1, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


you can Be SURE...1F its 


Westinghouse 


53-9865. 


SELECTOMATIC ELEVATORS 
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You can now chrome plate 
worn gages IN YOUR OWN SHOP 


This compact new chrome plating unit is 
saving real money for leading engineering 
and manufacturing concerns throughout the 
country. For instance, here’s what Taller and 
Cooper, Inc., foremost makers of toll col- 
lection equipment and builders of electro- 
mechanical measuring and recording devices, 
say about their Chromaster installation: 


“Within one hour from the time a space 
was arranged for the unit, the Chromaster 
was in operation. In the very first day over 
$100.00 worth of undersize plug gages 
that normally would have been discarded 
were replated and put back in use in our 
inspection department.” 


Same saving applies to other small tools 


Normal life of your cutting tools and wear 
parts can be multiplied 3 to 10 times by this 
accurate, simplified method of chrome plat- 
ing right in your own shop. Chromaster 
deposits chrome with positive uniformity yet 
the average job takes only 3% minutes. 


Write for cost-cutting 
free information today! 


A Chromaster for every shop 


Model A-20 (shown here) 1s a 20-amp, 
bench-mounted unit for the gage room 
or tool crib; plates up to 10 sq. in. 

Model A-50, 50-amp, bench-mounted 
unit for larger shops in plating of cut- 
ting tools. Plates up co 25 sq. in. 

Model A-250, 250-amp, floor-mounted 
unit for production plating of small 
parts in greater quantities or larger 
parts with areas up to 125 sq. in. 


Industrial Chrome Division 
Ward Leonard Electric Co. NAMB 
68 South Street, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. COMPANY. .. 


Please send me complete 
information on 
Chromaster industrial 
chrome plating 








then? Is this another fringe benefit 
added to an already top-heavy burden 
that amounts to 30¢ an hour in most 
American industries? 

I believe that every citizen who can 
qualify should vote, but I believe that 
every citizen can vote without being 
paid by his employer to vote. 

Wan. E. Umstattrp 
PRESIDENT 
TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Dear Sir: 

... “Time Off to Vote” . . . seems 
to give a blanket misrepresentation of 
employers and business managers in gen- 
eral, concerning their willingness, and 
even their eagerness, to have people who 
are entitled to vote—vote—and to vote 
without loss of pay 

The mere fact that some 22 states do 
not have a law concerning this matter 
does not change this point of view. It 
is my belief that too many people have 
the feeling that industry must be forced 
by law to do everything that is right 
and proper. This, I do not believe is 
the case either with allowing and desir 
ing to have voters vote or this matter 
of so-called discrimination in the hiring 
of employees. These are principles and 
principles which most managers hold 
very high and do conform to willingly 
without any state law 

. . . I would like to state that I feel 
sure a very great majority of employers 
and business owners and business man- 
agers are most eager to have every eligi- 
ble voter use this great Ameri¢an privi 
lege and go to polls and vote, and will 
gladly pay such voters two hours of 
time, but it should be understood that 
this law, because it is a law, has become 
greatly misused 

P. D. Dery 
AUBURN SPARK PLUG CO., INC. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


e BW still feels that there are a large 
number of people who may be deprived 
of their vote simply because their work 
schedule and time necessary to get to 
and from work does not allow an op- 
portunity to get to the polls. This does 
not mean that we advocate a whole day 
off for that purpose—only an hour or 
two would be ficient for a national 
election held on very four years. 


Industry Counselor 


Dear Sir: 

BUSINESS WEEK, in its issue of October 
25, 1952, page 78, carried an extensive 
account of the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art’s program for design in indus- 
try. Judging from comments received, 
you gave Bostonians reason to be proud 
of a hitherto little-known activity. 

We wish to set the record straight, 
however, on several major points: 
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“Businese ag Usual 
thanks to 


Point Without Odor! 


BODY likes paint fumes with his steak and 
french fries. And thanks to Soltro/*, an 
odorless paint solvent pioneered by Phillips 
Petroleum Company for use in oil paints, it is 
now possible to redecorate restaurants, stores, 
offices, as well as hospitals and private homes, 
without the usual disagreeable paint smells. 


*A trademark 


In insect sprays and in printing inks, too, 
Soltrol offers important advantages. And Sol- 
trol is an ideal dry cleaner. 

Soltrol is one more example of how scien- 
tific research and petrochemical processing, as 
practiced by Phillips, adds utility and value 
to petroleum raw materials, 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Phillips Chemical Company, a subsidiary Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 








Colitho Plates ore adaptable to 
purchasing, manufacturing, dis- 
tribution, selling, billing and accounting forms. 


The admission you'd pay to see 
this in an aquarium is lost to sight 
when compared to the millions that 
are wasted to keep it in an office. 
Old-fashioned write and re-write, 
do-it-over-and-over-again paper work 
methods are burdens that give 
PaL statements saddle sores. 

But no more of that for the hun- 
dreds of companies all through in- 
dustry who have streamlined their 

per work with Colitho “One Write” 
Sesems. Work-hours and cost-dol- 
lars are saved in huge quantities 
when you use Colitho Offset Master 
Plates to convert estimating, pur- 
chasing, production and billing forms 
into “one write” systems. The first 
typing gives you the copies you need 
immediately, plus a long life master 
plate ready to print on any offset 
duplicator. 

Colitho Plates are printed to your 
requirements and supplied in ‘“‘snap- 
out” manifold sets or continuous 
for tabulator, teletype, formswriter, 
or addressograph. Some businesses 
use them as single plates, either pre- 
printed or blank. 

Don’t let this opportunity go by 
without finding out whether we do 
know what we are talking about. 

Mail the coupon now. You'll 
save money if we’re right. 
= 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG.CO., Inc. 
1402 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L.1., New York 


° 


Colitho plates and supplies make any 
offset duplicator a better duplicator. 








Corumaia Risson & Cannon Manvuractunine Co., Inc. 
1402 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. L., N. Y 

Please send me a copy of the Colitho Manual and samples of 
Colitho Masters. 


Name. 


BW-1ll 





Title. 








Company 
Address 





City. 


Zone. State. 
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1. The headline announcing the In- 
stitute as an industrial designer is a 
grave misstatement, which is specifically 
contradicted in the second column of 
the story, which says, “The Institute 
does no designing.” This is a keystone 
of our whole operation; it is our phi- 
losophy that we act as intermediary, 
counselor and adviser. Any designing 
that is done for any companies with 
which we are associated is carried out 
by professional designers with whom we 
are in contact. 

2. Reed & Barton’s new silver pat- 
tern is described as ““Winter Wheat’ 
instead of “Silver W heat.” 

3. The Hudson Motor Car Co. has 
not, as the story states, retained the In- 
stitute for its design services. Ten com- 
panies were invited to participate in the 
exhibition. . . . Eight of these com- 
panies have been formally associated 
with the Institute. I'wo other com- 
panies, Hudson Motor Car Co. and 
Lightolier, Inc., were asked to join the 
exhibition because the Institute felt that 
design had played an important and 
dramatic role in their respective opera- 
tions. Otherwise, these two companies 
have had no connection with the In- 
stitute. 

4. Nathaniel Saltonstall was the first 
president and one of the founders of 
the Institute, in 1936. After the war, 
in 1946, Nelson W. Aldrich, architect, 
was elected president. Mr. Saltonstall 
is still extremely active as a trustee. It 
has been under Nelson Aldrich’s leader- 
ship that the Design In Industry pro- 
gram has taken shape. 

5. We have by no means “been pay- 
ing less attention to the proper Bos- 
tonians than to industry.”” The Institute 
is a nonprofit organization. As such it 
owes a definite responsibility to the 
community. .. . 

James S, Praut 
DIRECTOR 
INSTITUTE OF CONT! 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MPORARY ART 


Dear Sir: 

Would it be possible for us to get 
50 copies of the BUSINESS 
wEEK which contained a feature on the 
Institute of Contemporary Art? .. . 

Diccory VENN 


issue of 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
BOSTON, MASS. 


And So to Sleep 


Dear Sir: 

Your condensed 
of security-market 
Can Sleep On in Edgy 
—Oct.11'52,p144| was very 


indeed. .. . 


graphical summary 
trends—‘‘Stocks You 
Times’ —|BW 


good 


Gaines M. Rocers 
WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
WAKE FOREST, N 
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batteries 


cost less per year of service 


' Long-lived! an EDISON industt 
} lls made of stee! 


, ‘ 
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mOISON 
Nickel el tlhaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 








(also made by a continuous process) produces miles-long rayon 
thread. Untouched by human hands, this rayon is “‘perfect inch 
by inch,” stronger, easier to weave and dye! 


The mural behind Mr. Kline, (right) and manufacturing 
Vice President I. T. Meyer depicts IRC’s continuous process, 
which, with the help of Wyanpotre Mercury Cell Caustic Soda 





Cellulose sheets are steeped in Wran- 

potte Caustic (above) to form alkali 
cellulose; shredded, treated with other chemi- 
cals and dissolved by Wyanvorre Caustic 
into a liquid, viscose. Paper, like rayon, 
starts as pulp. Wyanporre Caustic, Soda 
Ash, Pluronics*, Purecal* help make paper. 


3 The viscose is forced through the tiny 
holes of a spinneret, into an acid bath. 
This solidifies the viscose into continuous 
rayon fibers, man-made and absolutely uni- 
form. Similar spinnerets spin the strands of 
fiber glass. ss, too, is made with Wyan- 
DOTTE chemicals. 
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WYANDOTTE « 
products, too! 


machine above. 


itinuous processing is the 


il rows of “thread advanc- 
tach thread 
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are also processed with 
micals; laundered with our 








How Wyandotte 
helps spin wood pulp 


into miles of Rayon 


WYANDOTTE 


Industrial Rayon Corporation illustrates again Wyandotte 
Chemicals’ everyday importance to every field of industry! 


Through chemical control, man-made fibers attain great uniformity. Industrial 
Rayon’s continuous process (below) goes even further . . . produces rayon by the 
mile, in threads of inch-by-inch perfection, composed of continuous, unbroken 
fibers! 

IRC’s president, Hayden B. Kline, knows that from pulp to finished prod- 
uct, uniformity requires the finest in raw materials ... and knows that he can 
continue to depend on Wyandotte for outstanding quality in chemicals. 

As a chemist, he also knows that the chemicals to be found among Wyan- 
dotte’s line play an important part—direct or indirect—in every type of in- 
dustry and business: in making glass, rubber, paper, detergents, drugs . . . in 
processing foods, textiles, metals! 

Through the years, Wyandotte has been a leading source of quality chemi- 
cals. Call us for organics, inorganics . . . or friendly technical assistance. Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in Principal Cities. 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturers of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


research extends to cover 


IRC’s rayon is used in undergarments, 

dress fabrics, linings, drapery; in drive 
jelts, conveyors, tires. Above, tire cord is 
‘sing cone wound. Chances are WYANDOTTE 
roducts helped process the metal in those 
achines . . . are in the young woman’s 
1ampoo, toothpaste, household cleaners! 


Here, tough rayon cord fabric is rubber Ww 


coated for tire carcasses. Rayon threads 
make tires run cooler, wear longer at higher 
speeds. Wyanporte Purecal (unusually pure 
precipitated calcium carbonate) in tire stock 
also makes the rubber in tires more durable. 
Write us for data on Purecal in rubber. 


improvement of chemical shipping and 
storage methods. Above, a tank car receives 
Wyanporte’s original “MA-4” rubber lining, 
which protects the purity of our caustic—a 
development characteristic of Wyanvorre’s 
attention to quality control. *peg. v.s.rpet. of, 
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New food waste 
DISPOSER 


a A noth er example of 
Amenican- Standard 
Eo dersht ? 


a 


Phen Pe ES 
Ye 


fee i) Bilis 
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@ By constant development of new and 
better products to serve the housewife, 
American-Standard is helping to make 
the modern kitchen a more convenient, 
efficient and pleasant place in which to 
work. 

Newest example of this program is 
the food waste Disposer shown here. 
This new unit gets rid of garbage 
quickly and easily rugged enough to 
handle almost any shredding job. With 
the addition of the Disposer to the line, 
American-Standard now offers products 
for a complete kitchen. 

American-Standard has long been 
famous for the sinks in which the Dis- 
poser will operate. Sturdy, durable 
American-Standard sinks, with their 
heavy coating of acid-resisting enamel 
on a base of rigid cast iron, have been 
giving good service for many years in 
thousands of homes over the country. 

And the great variety of steel kitchen 
cabinets by American-Standard—avail- 
able in single units or as complete 
kitchens —is another contribution of 
American-Standard to kitchen beauty 
and utility. All American-Standard 
cabinets have the unique convertibility 
feature; shelves and drawers can be 
placed where they will serve most con- 
veniently and can be interchanged as 
the need arises. 

Thus American-Standard continues 
in its determination to offer the best in 
products for kitchen and bathroom... 
for heating and air conditioning. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BU-112, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


DRADADRADAAAAA Serving home amas induasty ~~~ s 


AMERICAN-STANDARD & AMERICAN BLOWER & CHURCH SEATS A WALL THE $ DETROIT CONTROLS © KEWANEE SOMERS 6 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK That $85-billion federal budget, widely reported on this wéek, sounds 
inflationary. But don’t let it change your price ideas. 
NOVEMBER 18, 1952 Democrats drafted this budget, but Republicans will administer it. 
Eisenhower, not Truman, will make the actual spending decisions. 
Moreover, Truman’s budget a year ago topped $85-billion. And his 
own Congress pared it by about $6-billion. 


* 

There’s inflation enough in government spending right now—if prices 
had any inclination to go up. The deficit is mounting rapidly. 

The Treasury’s cash outgo is at the rate of $78-billion a year; its 
revenues are running between $68-billion and $70-billion. 

On a monthly basis, due to the way income-tax payments come in, 
the contrast is even sharper. Government spending in October was nearly 
$614-billion, receipts only a little over $3-billion. 

The Treasury has gone into debt by $6-billion since the fiscal year 
started July 1 (despite September’s bulge in tax collections). 

a 

Money supply, spurred by seasonal demand as well as by the federal 
deficit, is approaching $190-billion. 

The previous peak was $186-billion at the end of last year; a year ago, 
it was about $10-billion below the present level. 

This is at once a result of high business activity and a basis for still 
more of the same. It ordinarily could be expected to boost prices. But 
these, on the average, still are edging downward. 

s 

Republican ideas of sweating the budget down to $70-billion would 
bring it into rough balance with present Treasury revenues. 

This economy, however, probably can’t be taken at full face value. 

There’s waste to be eliminated, of course. This would cut “normal” 
governmept costs. It could bring savings on military items, too. But it 
probably ‘would mean only slowing the rate of rise in arms outlays. 

It’s safe to say that $8-billion to $9-billion can be cut from present 
spending only by a hefty slash in military and foreign aid. 

oe 

Actual cash outgo of the U.S. Treasury may be determined by what 

Lisenhower—the general, not the chief executive—decides must be done 
bout the Korean stalemate (page 39). 
His decisions might, in fact, postpone any real budget cutting. 


Fat paychecks are doing their part to bolster general business. 

Workers in manufacturing, after a slump in weekly pay during the 
el strike, are making more than ever. Even in September, when many 
lustries still were short of steel, the average work week in manufacturing 
| risen above 41 hours and the weekly wage to $69.50. 


\Betore the strike, weekly pay was $67; a year ago, it was $65.50. 
% & 


i 
orkers in plants turning out hard goods once again have widened 
wage advantage over those in soft lines. As usual, they are getting 
overtime, but hourly pay also has run in their favor. 


PA g yu SIN &S5 factories making durables, workers are averaging almost 42 hours 
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and $75.50 a week (against $72 four months ago). In soft goods, the week 
is just over 40 hours, and the pay is $62.30 (against $60.80 in June). 
a 

Recent additions to business inventories, as might be expected at this 
time of year, have been mainly at the retail level. 

But the gain wouldn’t be large enough to attract any attention at all, 
except for one thing: Auto dealers have added heavily to floor stocks of 
cars—rebuilding from rock-bottom levels after the steel strike. 

Typical Christmas lines—apparel, general merchandising—so far show 
only rather modest increases from summer levels. 

. 


Output of TV sets is splendid—or horrifying—depending on how you 
happen to interpret the figures. 

From the industry’s side, everything is unbelievably good. Dealers are 
estimated to have sold 875,000 sets in September; that’s more than the 
previous three months combined. Factory output is double what it was 
a year ago with set makers booked solid through yearend. 

To outsiders, however, this looks suspiciously like late 1950 and early 
1951. It took the industry nearly a year and a half to recover from the 
inventory glut in which it was left by that boom. 

2 

“Prosperity” in the TV industry is all the more ominous if reports on 
installment buying are accurate. Finance companies talk of set owners 
being in hock to the tune of $750-million for their viewing. 


Debt always has an ugly sound to a few conservative people. 

Within their lifetimes, these people have witnessed the great growth 
of consumer credit. They deplore its present peak of nearly $22-billion— 
and its probable rise above $23-billion by Christmas. 

Consumer debt, at these levels, is very nearly 10% of all the money 
people have to spend in a year after paying their taxes. 

Credit powers the boom—but retrenchment would accelerate any dip. 

ao 

Net public debt, after its vast wartime rise, hasn’t changed much in 
recent years, according to the National Industrial Conference Board’s 
figures. But net private debt topped public as early as 1950, is still rising. 

Corporate debt, now near $160-billion, has doubled since 1946. 

Individual and noncorporate borrowers, in hock for just about $125- 
billion, also have doubled their net indebtedness since 1946. 

e 

Growth in demand for petroleum products has been 8% to 9% an- 
nually since the war—but may not be anything like that much next year. 

The Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, for example, comes 
up with this forecast: a gain in 1953 of only 3.3% over 1952. 


Dr. Courtney C. Brown of Esso Standard Oil Co. told the American 
Petroleum Institute this week that the oil industry no longer is in a posi- 
tion where it will scarcely feel a slump in business. 

A 10% drop in business offsets oil’s “normal growth.” He sees a 
bump next spring when oil use falls seasonally if business also dips. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 15, 1962, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, M, ¥. 








360 an hour! That's how fast 
these rocket flares are spray 
painted with olive-drab lacquer 
enamel. On DeVilbiss automatic 
systems like this, painting is 
faster, more economical Tl 
PAYS TO SPRAY—with 
DeVilbiss quality equipment. 


He's spraying rubber! To 
acid-proof big nickel-plating 
tanks, synthetic rubber is spray- 
ed on the inside. Spray alone 
coats objects of any size or shape 
with almost any material ‘ 
rubber, plastic, adhesives, fire- 
proofing, sound -deadeners! 


~~ 


Better concrete paving! 
A special compound, sprayed by 
DeVilbiss guns on newly paved 
concrete highways, seals in mois 
ture while concrete “sets” . . 
»s it set harder! DeVilbiss 
mt works for you in 
ridden ways. 


DeVilbiss gun applies protection on corners and edges where 


most wear occurs... 


Why do they spray your furniture? 


Old-time finishes looked fine — but 
took hours of hand rubbing, had other 
disadvantages. Excessive rubbing caused 
uneven finish thickness; brushes often 
“wiped” the edges, left less protection 
where most is needed. 

Furniture manufacturers who turned 
to DeVilbiss spray methods solved these 
problems, saved time, offset rising costs 

. got extra benefits! Finishes had 
greater depth, more uniformity. Pro- 
tection on edges was actually greater 


savings in time were 50% and 
more. Now almost every industry uses 
DeVilbiss equipment, with startling 
success. Using new materials and sol 
vents, DeVilbiss specialists have helped 
manufacturers spray-apply rubber, 
plastics—even glass and metallic finishes! 
These developments may bring you 
similar benefits—in business, factory, 
home, farm. Call your DeVilbiss sup- 
plier, our branch office or factory to learn 
how spraying methods can help you. 


THe DeVitsiss COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Windsor, Ontario * London, England + Santa Clara, Calif. * Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


sprays two sides of table leg at once! 


DeVilbiss can supply spray 
guns, air compressors, spray 
booths, portable spray outfits, 
atomizers for every application. 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


SPRAYING 





Favored ror better record-keeoing 
ettictency by Americas leading tirms... 


THOMAS J. LIPTON, INC. 


Research, accounting and treasury are among the Lipton 
departments whose vital records are microfilmed on 
Bell & Howell equipment distributed by Burroughs. In 
conjunction with a system of dispersal of current records, 
microfilmed reproductions provide security for essential 
documents and materials. Accuracy, convenience of 
reference and space saving make microfilming an important 
part of Lipton records security program. 


# 
WO MAB OR TANT MAMES (4 MICROFUMIWE 


BellcHowell Burroughs | 


pats 





LQCKHEED 


LU 


ve 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Microfilming is done “on location” at Lockheed. A 
Bell & Howell recorder is rolled to where the records are. 
Because of its versatility in handling documents of varying 
sizes and thicknesses, the equipment is used not only for 
production records such as spare parts history cards, price 
estimating cards and mailing and distribution lists, but 
also for various special jobs, including Credit Union 


records and photographic records. 


High-Speed Bell & Howell Recorder 
—High reduction ratio and 8-mm 
| exposures on 16-mm film provide 
more film images—cut film costs. 
Choice of full film width, half width 





(running images down one side of 
film, up the other) and simulta- 
neous recording of document fronts 


and backs, side by side. 





Ware you turn to Burroughs Microfilming for 


your record protection—as so many of America’s 
best-known businesses have done—you make a © € 
four-way saving. Burroughs Microfilming is 


extra fast, to save you time. It is extra easy to 
operate, saves manpower. And it saves space 
and saves money. 


Protect your vital business records with this 
modern, efficient equipment built by Bell & 
Howell . . . sold and serviced by Burroughs. 
Make it a point to get the full story from your 
nearest Burroughs representative. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 


Bills of lading, freight bills, payroll checks and line drivers’ 
logs by the thousand are being microfilmed by P.I.E. for 
record security and space savings. The speed and modern 
features of this Bell & Howell equipment are helping to 
keep costs at a minimum in this program, and some 9,000 
square feet of storage space have been reduced to nine. A 
feature of P.I.E.’s program is the filming of vital corporate 
records for storage outside the coastal defense area. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


Security for valuable corporate and operating records has 
been the primary objective of the microfilming program 
at the California Packing Corporation. Photographically 
accurate reproductions prepared with Burroughs Micro- 
filming are easily safeguarded, and quickly available for 
reference. Documents being filmed include production 
and plant and equipment records, contracts, and impor- 
tant personnel and accounting information. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S urroughs 





WHILE YOU HELP SAVE 





COPPER inn BRASS 





FOR DEFENSE 


CLAD METALS 


There's a two-way benefit in every coil of SuVeneer 
Clad Metals: profitable economy for you, and conserva- 


tion of critical materials for defe 


The solid copper or bra n steel represents a 
saving of 70% to 80% over equivalent gauges of the 
single non-ferrous metals, and brings the inner strength 
of steel to your copper or brass product applications 
The metals are bonded inseparably—you use your 
regular fabricating methods with this time-proved prod- 


uct. @ Let us cooperate with you 


CARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 























§ Latest Preceding Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 


Business Week Index (above)... =. °2487 12489 2472-2301 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) +2,200 2,211 2,021 
Production of automobiles and trucks... ... ee 147,664 +155,037 138,035 117,342 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- wotlk daily 3 av. in thousands). $49,746 $46,347 $51,097 $37,887 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) sch ee 7,807 7,753 7,698 7,396 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)... i iwawet eee N.A. 6,549 6,517 6,204 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) ecees 1,529 358 1,513 1,889 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.l. (daily av., thousands of — 


Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars). 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding yet). 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number). . ; 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) . 409.0 420.5 461.3 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 ; 261.6 267.1 316.2 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, ee 1939 ‘ 332.0 343.2 362.4 274.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)........ 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.131¢ 2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)......... OEE ONO 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, nag 42 Pete es SS RE Ge he Et $2.46 $2.46 $2.41 $2.51 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............+0++ é 35.34¢ 35.56¢ 36.84¢ 42.31¢ 30.56¢ 
PP I NL RRS Be ET lak 0c 6:0 vc cade vn cs'sssecnweseseeeapesee i $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.40 $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) ‘ 194.4 193.9 J 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..............+ see ° 3.55% 3.54% e 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) % 24-28% 24-28% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. .............+.: mamane 53,113 +53,586 52,167 52,175 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 77,004 +76,985 77,382 72,340 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 22,469 +22,274 21,808 20,667 ++9,221 
U. S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,291 +32,361 33,077. 31,596 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,714 25,505 25,384 24,595 23,883 


Latest Preceding Yeor 1946 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month Month dae Averege 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) . $269.6 $257.3 $177.7 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) Septem ‘ $20.2 $20.9 $18.9 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $9,862 $9,927 $5,489 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $17,623 $17,235 $18,761 $9,791 


* Preliminary, week ended Nov. 8. +tEstimate (BW —J]ui.12'47,p16). + Revised. 
N.A, Not available at press time. 8 Date for Latest Week"’ on each series on request. 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK 





GENERAL BUSINESS 


GETTING SET FOR JANUARY 20TH 


GETTING READY TO TAKE OVER, Eisenhower 


is busy with policy decisions that cannot 


ee 


dacs dessacs p. 
FOR BUSINESS, GETTING READY MEANS reex- 


WHAT GOOD IS A COMPANY BUDGET?...p. 32 
FIRST REFINERY to be built in the Pacific North- 


west, General Petroleum’s plant will process oil 


amining plans, often pushing ahead expansion, 


firmer bargaining with labor. . 
AGENCIES: GETTING READY TO GO REPUB- 


casse en nesrs p. 28 


LICAN. Policies, practices start shifting into line 


with the thinking of men Eisenhower puts in 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


BOLIVIA TAKES OVER TIN. Nation- 
alization of the industry may ser- 
iously affect United States relations 
CODD oskd encase dapeestes wisn p. 148 


Business Abroad Briefs...... p. 150 
SELLING FLORIDA TO THE LATINS. 
Governor Warren tours South Amer- 
ica to drum up business for his 
ND. ic csceccedesessadinesed p. 152 


TRADE THAT GOES TWO WAYS. 
British firm, Drake America, sells 
goods in U. S., provides around-the- 
world sales service for American 
manufacturers ............-. p. 153 


FINANCE: 


INSURANCE RESISTS MARKET 
SLUMPS. Fire and casualty shares 
are now popular as defensive hoid- 
ROE 5i5 ons baccxiguareerocins p. 128 


VOTERS LIKE BOND ISSUES, TOO. 
They approve $1.3-billion issues, in 
second-biggest November financing 
Game We WES 6 ois cnscsdesss p. 134 


Piney TOD oc ccagecesaccs p. 138 


LABOR: 


LABOR’S PROBLEMS: LAW, LEAD- 
ERS. Philip Murray’s death is a blow 
to CIO and all labor. His successor 
will have a tougher time than Mur- 
ray would have had guiding unions 
through complex adjustments to a 
Republican regime .......... p. 154 
WAGE CONTROLS IN THE BAL- 
ANCE. WSB's fate hinges on fight 
by coal miners and sailors to get 
raises above the present ailowable 
ee ee eee p. 159 
UNION SETTLES with Lockheed for 
pay raises, but AFL machinists won't 
get union shop............... p. 160 


Wee TRONS oc opccccctiveccs p- 160 


Business Briefs 





Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 
Figures of the Week 


Local Business 
Readers Report 











MARKETING: 


POLLSTERS: THE VOTERS STILL 
i ee p. 43 
HOW WORK CLOTHES GOT er 
BOUE APUG nivsccntsccmegeon p. 4 

PUTTING OVER THE see 
HOUSE. National Homes Corp. 
solves the prefabbers’ biggest prob- 
RR Se ys ta We a p. 54 
“BROWN 'N’ SERVE.” Oven speed- 
up boosts sales of rolls........ p. 58 
Marketing Briefs ............. p. 62 


THE MARKETS: 
A GLEAM IN THE MARKET'S EYE. 


Election moves many brokers to a 
faith in Republican dollars and their 
cheering effect on the investing and 
ee p. 140 
CAN DIVIDENDS HOLD THE PACE? 
They're setting records....... p. 142 


THE MARTS: 


MEMPHIS: CLEARINGHOUSE FOR 
IEEE Sensex sceevcudenes p. 114 


NEW PRODUCTS........... p. 74 
New Products Briefs........... p. 76 


PRODUCTION: 
A WAR BABY BECOMES A 


UNE I IIE oni dn 0 mde S0ic oo 6 see binned p. 33 


CONSERVATION PLANS ON THE GRID. About 
1,000 experts will meet in Washington next March 
to thrash out natural-resources policy 


GROWTH INDUSTRY. New uses are 
starting a lithium boom....... p. 64 
FUEL-LESS HOME FURNACE: THE 
HEAT PUMP CATCHES ON...p. 68 
HYDROGEN BOMB? PROBABLY, 
BUT it's not so exciting a develop- 
ment as it sounds.............p. 69 
Production Briefs ............. p. 72 


REGIONS: 


PUERTO RICO’S INDUSTRIAL REV- 
CEI, (5.50 0 5:30.60 Sone nead p. 78 
YOU'RE ON THE MAP—COURTESY 
OF SANBORN. Sanborn Map Co. 
charts cities, house by house, for fire 
insurance companies ......... p. 96 


RESEARCH: 


TIGHTROPE MANAGEMENT BUILDS 
PROFITS IN PHYSICS LAB. Consoli- 
dated Engineering Corp. makes re- 
search on analytical instruments pay 


ARTIFICIAL MEN: THEY PREDICT 
HOW HUMANS WILL REACT. 
Navy’s mathematical man operates 
machines before they've even been 
DE vn Giiebbincessipescumes p. 174 


TAXES: 


DEFERRING INCOME is smart. man- 
agement, with excess-profits tax due 
to expire next June..........p. 178 


TRANSPORTATION: 
ROUGH SEAS AHEAD FOR SHIP 


OPERATORS. Increased world ton- 
nage, falling trade mean a squeeze 
in shipping . ; .-p. 102 
SKEDS BID FOR MASS TRADE. Air- 
lines find high-density service has a 
brighter future than standard-fare 
PEE hoc so ccdcsvacccaceeeus p. 106 
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MUSICK MEMORIAL TROPHY 


"...most effective in furthering the 
safety of acraft...” 


The Musick Memorial Trophy, known 
throughout the world of aviation, is for 
annual award “to the group, body or indi- 
vidual that has recently made the contri- 
bution, development or improvement 
which by its practical application has 
become most effective in furthering the 
safety of aircraft with special reference to 
transoceanic aviation, or directly so by 
increasing the efficiency of aircraft.” 

The Trophy was established in 1938 by 
citizens of Auckland, New Zealand, in 
memory of Capt. Edwin C. Musick and 
his six companions in the “Samoan 
Clipper” who were lost in the South Pacific 
on January 12, 1938 while making the first 
commercial flight from the United States 
to New Zealand. 


For its contribution in furthering the 
safety of transoceanic aircraft, the 
Sperry Engine Analyzer has recently 
won the Musick Memorial Trophy for 
1951. This award was made to John E. 
Lindberg, Jr. and James W. Wheeler 
who jointly developed the Analyzer. At 
the time of this development, Lindberg 
was a staff engineer in the Pacific- 
Alaska Division of Pan American 
World Airways and Wheeler was head 
of the engine instrument department 





of the Sperry Gyroscope Company. 
Acclaimed for its contributions to 
flight safety, the Analyzer is in wide use 
on commercial and military planes 
throughout the world. It immediately 
detects, locates and identifies detailed 


ignition and mechanical troubles in air- 
craft power plants either during flight 
or on the ground. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 
Division of The Sperry Corporation 
Great Neck, New York 





New G-E Rapid Start lamp needs 
no starter, cuts maintenance 


IN THE NEW RAPID START lamp circuit G-E has been 
able to eliminate the starter required in standard lamps to 
pre-heat the cathode. For that reason, maintenance is even 
easier, more economical than before. 


This new General Electric Rapid Start lamp was made 
possible by two G-E developments: an improved triple-coil 
cathode that replaces the double coil in standard fluores- 
cent lamps, and a Rapid Start ballast. Together, they give 


This is better... 


General Electric Rapid Start lamps almost instant starting 
and smooth, simple operation. 


G-E Rapid Start fluorescent lamps are rapidly becoming 
available. Many leading fluorescent lighting fixture manu- 
facturers are incorporating the new lamps and ballasts in 
their latest equipment. These two newest developments of 
G-E research are another reason why you can expect the 
best value from General Electric fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Getting Ready To Take Over 


Administrations don’t change all at 
once on Inauguration Day. This week, 
even while President-elect Eisenhower 
was relaxing in Georgia, you could see 
everywhere the visible beginnings of 
the shift of power from Fair Deal to 
Republican hands. In Washington, 
Eisenhower's representatives are mov- 
ing into key government agencies to 
watch, learn, subtly influence. Around 
the country, businessmen are already 
shifting their thinking and planning 
(page 28) without waiting for the for- 
mal shift of administration next Janu- 
ary. And even after January, the trans- 


fer will still be going on with the ex- 
piration of the statutory terms of mem- 
bers of the key regulatory commissions 
and agencies (page 30). 

e Meeting—The first dramatic symbol 
of change will come next week when 
Gen. Eisenhower meets with Truman. 
But two high-level Eisenhower repre- 
sentatives are already in Washington: 
Sen. Lodge, to keep an eye on the 
Pentagon and State Dept.; Detroit 
banker Joseph M. Dodge, to see what, 
if anything, can be done about the 
$80-billion or so of federal budget that 
has to be wrapped up by Dec. 15, 


when it is due to go to the printers. 

Eisenhower won't be making any de- 
cisions until Jan. 20. Up to then, his 
men may make “recommendations”— 
but the decisions, in the last analysis, 
are going to be those of lameduck 
Harry Truman and his lameduck bu- 
reaucrats. 

Just how smooth the transition will 
be depends largely on how the incom- 
ing and outgoing chief executives get 
along next week. At the top of the 
agenda, of course, is the problem of 
war and peace—and how they're to be 
handled between now and Inauguration 
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Day. This involves agreeing on the de- 
tails of Eisenhower's trip to Korea—and 
getting agreement on the handling of 
thorny foreign-policy questions that can 
hardly be delayed. For instance: 

* The current U.N. session ends 
in December—and the world’s foreign 
ministers are in New York now looking 
for word from Washington on the fu- 
ture course of U.S. policy. 

¢ France raises a dozen immediate 
foreign-policy decisions: how much aid 
to give in Indo-China, how much arms 
aid for France itself, whether to back 
the French or the Arabs in_ their 
squabble over control of Tunisia and 
Morocco. 

At stake in these French questions, 
the diplomats say, is the survival of the 
present French government and_ its 
pro-American —— policy. 
¢ Watchers—Eisenhower’s first two ad- 
vance men, Lodge and Dodge, will be 
doing more learning than deciding. 
Both are more than laymen in their 
fields. 

Sen. Lodge, a member of the armed 
services committee of the Senate, has 
been an expert in foreign affairs as well 
as a spearhead in the Senate for a 
strong military force. Dodge has done 
budget work for Eisenhower in Ger- 
many, for MacArthur in Japan, and 
elsewhere. 

Dodge spelled out his role when he 
came to Washington this week and 
moved into an office close to that of 
Truman’s budget director. Frederick 
Lawton. Dodge said his job is to “see 
what I can, hear what I can, wherever I 
can.” But he was not going either to 
concur or disagree to anything in Tru- 
man’s budget. 
¢ Congress—The changeover will bring 
confusion and delay, too, in getting 
Eisenhower’s Republican Congress off 
to a good start. 

With five or six seats in the House 
vet to be decided by absentee or soldier 
ballots, it appears that the Republicans 
will have no more than 221 seats—only 
three over the 218 absolutely necessary 
for nominal control. A three-vote mar- 
gin in the House is, in effect, no mar- 
gin at all; similarly, the split of 48 Re- 
publican vs. +7 Democrats and Morse 
in the Senate gives the GOP only a 
nominal majority. 

Congressional business will get under 
way slowly. Democratic appropriations 
chiefs aren’t going to begin executive 
hearings on the budget in December— 
as they normally do. Hence this year’s 
budget may not get through Congress 
until long after the June 30 deadline. 
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For Business, Getting 


@ Taking a new look at nearly all business plans. 


@ Pushing ahead, in many cases, with expansion pro- 
grams they had been doubtful about. 


@ Bargaining with labor in a firmer, but still not bellig- 


erent, way. 


The morning after Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower was elected, a banker in 
New York tossed his hat out of a 12th- 
floor window. “I won’t be needing it,” 
he explained. “It ain’t gonna rain no 
more.” 

Another businessman, in Salt Lake 
City, announced to his emplovees that 
he was going to give each of them a 
$40 Christmas bonus. 

A third businessman, in Houston, 
Tex., kept his hat and his money, but 
expressed himself none the less dra- 
matically: “Now,” he said, “I know how 
a Negro felt in 1865 when he was 
emancipated.” 
¢ Back to Earth—These were immedi- 
ate reactions. When the rosy glow sub- 
sided, businessmen became a lot less 
lyrical. But there had been an impor- 
tant, permanent change in the tone of 
their thinking: They come out of the 
election with a new feeling of business 
confidence. 

This confidence comes from a belief 
in Eisenhower's policies. The Repub- 
lican administration, businessmen feel, 
will stabilize the dollar, cut the tax 
burden, set up a more realistic and 
friendly relationship between business 
and labor. All this makes the business- 
man feel that he can invest more freely, 
plan more accurately. And he is be- 
ginning to translate this feeling of 
confidence into concrete, long-range 
thinking. 

Pushing businessmen in the same 
direction is a fairly widespread feeling 
that it’s now up to them to follow ex- 
pansive policies, themselves, that will 
insure continued prosperity. If they 
don’t, many figure, Eisenhower's ad- 
ministration will be just a brief hiatus 
in a New Deal tide. 


1. What He Plans 


What specific effects has this had on 
businessmen’s plans? To find out, sust- 
NESS WEEK reporters roamed the coun- 
try last week, talked to executives in a 


wide cross-section of commerce and in- 
dustry. 

The new feeling of confidence is 
perhaps the most important immediate 
result of Eisenhower's clection. As a 
Houston executive put it, “Whenever 
I made a decision before this, I always 
knew that, at some point, the carpet 
would be pulled out from under my 
fect.” A San Francisco businessman 
enlarges on the thought: “I’ve got more 
faith in the future now. Now I feel 
justified in taking more risks—prudent 
risks—to expand my business.” 

Along with this feeling of confidence, 

there’s a sense of challenge. Business- 
men think the Republican administra- 
tion is going to let business alone more 
than the Democrats did. If that’s so, 
business will have to prove it can take 
care of itself. “The American business- 
man,” says a Los Angeles executive, 
“must justify the faith of the voters in 
the capitalistic system.” If business, by 
itself, fails to make the economy work 
and the U.S. is hit by a depression, 
another businessman warns, it'll mean 
a return to big government in 1956 
“that will make the recent British So- 
cialist system look like 19th century 
conservatism.” 
e Investments—The businessman’s new- 
found confidence is making him feel 
happier about his investments—both 
company and personal. His belief that 
the heavy tax load is about to be 
lightened, too, leads him to think he’ll 
have more money to invest. 

A department-store operator in San 
Diego had been holding up a “major 
investment”’—a big store remodeling job 
—for more than a year. Now he’s go- 
ing ahead with it, directly as a result of 
the election. “Before,” he savs, “we 
just wondered if it would be worth the 
candle.” The same story comes from a 
Dallas food distributor: “We had a 
definite program, but held off. Now, 
we will go ahead.” The president of a 
Worcester (Mass.)  textile-machinery 
company reports that customers who 
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Ready Means 


had been planning expansion and mod- 
ernization programs, but had held back, 
are “all of a sudden full of pep.” 

The businessman is less nervous 
about his-personal investments, too. An 
executive in San Francisco, for instance, 
says that he had planned to unload a 
lot of stocks if the clection had gone the 
other way. Now, he won't. A distribu- 
tor from Dallas had been toying with 
the idea of investing in real estate and 
securities for a year, waiting for the 
election outcome. “Now,” he says, “I 
feel confident enough to make commit- 
ments.” 
¢ The Cautious Ones—Not all business- 
men are that optimistic. Some think 
the expected changes will take place too 
slowly to be noticeable for at least a 
year. “The Republican Party,” savs a 
Salt Lake City banker, “has inherited 
a war in Korea, a $260-billion debt and 
a $9-billion deficit, a phony prosperity 
based on debt, a deteriorated dollar, 
and excessive taxation. We can’t clean 
up this confesion overnight.” Adds a 
Philadelphia appliance maker: “A new 
political party is like a new baby. You 
watch it carefully for a long time, and 
you don’t change the formula except in 
an emergency.” 

The majority of businessmen stand in 
between these two extremes. They have 
neither rushed in with new programs 
nor sat back to wait things out. An 
observer in Philadelphia notes, indi- 
catively, that pone | big companies 
there have set full-dress executive meet- 
ings for the next few weeks. The ob- 
server’s guess is that these meetings are 
being called specifically to draw up 
plans for the coming Republican years. 
¢ Labor Question—Many a_business- 
man feels that he has been bulldozed 
by labor over the past two or three de- 
cades. You might expect, now that a 
less pro-labor administration has been 
elected, that he’d turn on his plant’s 
union bosses like a wounded tiger. But 
that isn’t the case. “Any employer who 
thinks this is the time to crack down,” 
says a Denver machine-tool manufac- 
turer, “is making a very, very serious 
mistake.” This sums up the feeling of 
most businessmen. “It would be poor 
psychology,” a Columbus auto-parts 
maker says. It would only lead to bit- 
terness, retaliatory strikes. The idea 
now is to make business and labor a 
smooth-working team. 

As with any rule, there are exceptions 
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to this one. Some employers have got 
tough with their unions—but in most 
cases they weren’t setting a policy; they 
were merely enjoying a brief moment of 
revenge. A Milwaukee executive, for in- 
stance, was told by a union bargaining 
committee last week that he had to 
meet certain demands “or else.” “I got 
out of my chair,” the executive relates, 
rubbing his hands, “and told the union 
leader ‘O.K., it'll be or else.’ As a re- 
sult, their push has fallen flat on its 
face.” 
e Dissenters—Even the rule that busi- 
nessmen are happy about the election 
has its exceptions. From Salt Lake City 
comes the small, unhappy voice of an 
appliance retailer: “I’m a Democrat, so 
the only change I’m going to make in 
my planning is to study a course on how 
to sell apples.” 

This businessman, however, is dis- 
tinctly in the minority. 


ll. What He Expects 


Most businessmen do expect a reces- 
sion some time in 1953 or 1954. But 
few of them think it'll be bad enough 
to drive them into the streets with an 
applecart. “It would have come no 
matter who won,” says a department- 
store president. “In any case, I don’t 
think it'll be very deep or very disas- 
trous.”’ 
¢ Hope Chest—Except for that, busi- 
nessmen are pretty confident that al- 
most all business fronts will improve 
under Republican rule. Specifically, 
they expect that: 

¢ The dollar will be stabilized. 

* Many burdensome government 
controls will be either killed or allowed 
to expire. 

¢ Taxes will be cut, or the basis 
on which they’re collected will be 
changed. 

«Government will be more 
friendly to business—or at least impar- 
tial, less inclined to take sides with 
labor as a matter of principle. 

e The machinery of government 
will be run more cheaply and efficiently; 
its thinking will be done more by hard- 
rock businessmen than by academic 
theorists. 
¢ Stabilization—Perhaps the most im- 
portant benefit on that list, as far as 
businessmen are concerned, is dollar 
stabilization. That’s what they yearn 

for most. The dollar, over the past 


decade, has been frustratingly elusive; 
you'd work hard to get it, then watch 
it dissolve before your eyes. 

Now, from talking to businessmen, 
you get the feeling that they're relaxing 
after a long, bitter, crazy struggle with 
something unpredictable and frighten- 
ing. ‘Maybe now,” says a construction 
executive in Pittsburgh, “some of our 
cost estimates will have some reality.” 
Says another businessman: “The dol- 
lar’s going to be more worth having.” 

A third businessman, from San Fran- 
cisco, sums it up this way: “It has been 
like playing poker in the dark. You 
didn’t even know what your own hand 
was doing—let alone the other guy’s. I 
fervently hope Eisenhower turns the 
lights on.” 
¢ Controls—Businessmen hope, too, 
that the GOP administration will lift 
or relax some of today’s “bothersome” 
controls—on prices, wages, materials. 
A utility executive in Salt Lake City 
puts his fellow businessmen’s feelings 
in a nutshell when he says, “A lot of 
this rationing of materials has beer 
needless. I’ve talked with some Repub- 
lican officeholders, and I think they're 
really going to try to correct some of 
these evils that have been plaguing us.” 

Another businessman in St. Louis 
backs him up with an example: “We 
are actually selling some pipe (materials 
for which are on allocation) out of our 
inventory because we have too much.” 

On the question of wage controls, a 
San Diego department-store manager 
makes this hopeful prediction: “Wages 
and working conditions (under Eisen- 
hower) will be controlled by economic, 
not political, factors. 
¢ Taxes—The biggest bone of conten- 
tion among businessmen, taxwise, is 
the excess-profits tax. The average 
businessman doesn’t talk about EPT; 
he shouts. You hear words such as 
“unfair” and “discriminatory.” 

Eisenhower, businessmen think, will 
let the tax die on its expiration date— 
June 30, 1953. He’ll be able to do so, 
they think, because he’ll run his gov- 
ernment more cheaply, because he'll 
spend less on unnecessary projects, and 
because he'll get revenue from other 
sources—among them, some executives 
believe, higher tariffs. EPT’s death 
will be watched with glee by most 
U.S. companies—especially those whose 
1946-1949 tax bases are low. “It'll give 
us some room to move around,” exults 
a San Francisco manufacturer. 

Businessmen hope, too, that the Re- 
publicans will be able to shave the 
middle-income earner’s tax bill. This 
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would give the earner more money to 
spend, and that in turn would mean a 
boost for business. 

e Labor—Another change businessmen 
look for is in the government-business- 
labor triangle. The administration, they 
hope, will cease to be pro-labor. It 
won't foster what a Cleveland manu- 
facturer calls a “class feeling’’—which he 
believes the Democratic Administration 
has deliberately built up between labor 
and management. 

“We hope the spirit of the election,” 
says a utility president from Dallas, 
Tex., “will cause labor to be less vicious 
in its demands.” A Chicago manu- 
facturer backs this with the hope that 
the new administration won’t be “an 
active partner of the union chiefs.” 

This hoped-for change is already tak- 
ing root in some areas. A businessman 
in Los Angeles finds, to his delight, 
that his plant’s union bosses are “con- 
siderably less cocky” than before the 
election. “Eisenhower,” predicts a busi- 
nessman in Detroit, “will be tougher.” 
¢ The Government—Along with all 
this, most businessmen confidently ex- 
pect that Eisenhower's administration 
will be run in a sound, businesslike way. 

To understand how these business- 
men feel, look at the storv of a Mid- 
western utility company: In 1945 the 
company cut through much red tape 
and landed a government permit to 
build a natural-gas pipeline to Texas. 
The company was figuring on charging 
its customers the gas rates then allowed 
by Federal Power Commission rules. 
But by the time the pipeline was fin- 
ished, FPC had changed its rules, cut 
the rate. Since then, the company has 
spent $500,000 trying to convince FPC 
and the courts that the rates are too 
low 

“Eisenhower and his aides,” says a 
tool-company executive, summing up 
the hopes of his fellows, “will be prac- 
tical, level-headed men.” 
¢ Other Predictions—There’s another 
hope—a sectional one that centers 
mainly in Texas. Businessmen there 
look to Eisenhower's administration to 
clear up the question of the oil tide- 
lands. At present, nobody is quite sure 
whether the federal or the state govern- 
ment owns this oil. Companies can’t 
start drilling until they know definitely 
one way or the other. 

Eisenhower stated during his cam- 
paign that he'd try to give tideland 
ownership to the states. This makes 
the states happy. What makes the com- 
panies even Eereder is that the question 
will finally be settled. 


Martin, Jan. “56 


One vacancy now 
Gumey, Dec, 31, ‘52 


GOP Can Have 


‘ 


3 of 5 by Sept. 53 


3of 5 by June'"53 


3 of 5 by June’53 
4 of 7 by June '54 


3 of 5 commissioners 
immediately 


s 


6 of 11 comminioness 
by Dec. "54 


Chairman immediately; 
law requires 3-3 


Chairman by 1954 


3 of S members by 
Aug. "55 


3 of 5 directors imme- 
diately 


Chairman in Apr. "55 


3 of 5 members imme- 
diately 
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Agencies: 


For many businessmen, the most im- 
portant people in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration will be officials below the 
rank of Cabinet officers and top policy 
advisers. These will be the heads of a 
dozen big regulatory commissions—like 
Federal Communications Commission 
and the National Labor Relations Board 
—and about as many independent or 
nearly autonomous federal agencies—the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., Recla- 
mation Bureau, and others. 

These are the arms of government 
that extend into day-by-day business 
operations, regulating industry here, 
financing there, competing with some 
business firms, providing statistical serv- 
ices for others. 
¢ One at a Time—At first glance, the 
entrenchment of Truman appointees in 
top jobs at some agencies looks secure. 
Terms of most regulatory commission- 
ers are staggered so that no more than 
one such official can be replaced cach 
year. Most heads of other key bureaus 
serve at the pleasure of the President, 
but some important ones, including 
Tennessee Valley Authority chairman 
Gordon R. Clapp and his two top asso- 
ciates, cannot be unseated for another 
year or more. 

That’s only part of the story. Present 
and imminent vacancies at the regula- 
tory commissions are numerous enough 
to permit Eisenhower to change the 
political complexion of two—Civil 
Aeronautics Board and Securities & 
Exchange Commission—as soon as he 
settles down at the White House next 
January (see table). He will be able to 
put a Republican majority in at least 
three more before 1953 ends. Within 
another year or so he can complete the 
switch in all the commissions. 

More important, Eisenhower will be 
able to name new chairmen for most of 
the regulatory agencies in January. 
Thanks to recent reorganization by 
Congress, each of these commission 
chairmen just about runs his agency. He 
has prime responsibility for scheduling 
commission activities, hiring new per- 
sonnel, assigning duties. 
¢ No More Zealots—It has been a long 
time since zealots like Federal Power 
Commissioner Leland Olds, CAB chair- 
man James M. Landis, and Federal 
Communications boss James Fly gave 
Washington commissions a crusading 
look. Now their milder successors are 
ticketed to be replaced by even more 
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moderate men. Among those on the 
way out you can count acting chairman 
Thomas Buchanan of FPC, who has not 
been confirmed by the Senate and 
won't be; SEC boss Donald Cook, who 
plans to quit soon; and James M. Mead, 
who will remain a commissioner but 
not the chairman of FTC. 

Washington expects these changes 
will slow down if not altogether stop the 
pet projects of the three men involved. 
Buchanan has FPC accountants sniffing 
at the financing of natural-gas com- 
panies. At Cook’s behest SEC has been 
checking into operating efficiency—or 
lack of it—of publicly owned utility sys- 
tems. Mead has revived a parcel of 
antitrust investigations at FTC. 
¢ Westerner—The Republican replace- 
ment for Michael J. Straus, whose 
sprawling Bureau of Reclamation has 
grown into one of the world’s biggest 
construction operations, probably will 
be up to the new Secretary of Interior. 
You can bet he will be a Westerner who 
will be opposed to the creation of any 
new valley authorities in the West. 

TVA’s Gordon Clapp, a Democrat 
but no politician, may well be replaced 
when his term expires in 1954. Under 
his leadership, TVA has become al- 
most as nonpartisan as the Atomic 
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Getting Readyto Go Republican 


HENRY CABOT LODGE is representing 
Eisenhower at Defense and State Depts. 


Energy Commission. Gordon Dean 
may be reappointed as AEC chairman 
or replaced by a new man selected to 
fill the present vacancy on the com 
mission. Either wav, business can look 
for the welcome mat to be displayed 
more prominently at AEC. 


JOSEPH M. DODGE (center) comes back from a visit to Georgia with two other Eisen- 
hower advisers: Herbert Browgell, Jr. (left), and Gen. Lucius D. Clay. Detroit banker, 
Dodge is now representing Eisenhower at Truman’s Budget Bureau. 
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What Good Is a Company Budget? 


@ No good at all, say some companies. But other com- 


panies swear by them. 


@ Sales forecasts are the starting point for budget-mak- 
ing. But management takes them with a grain of salt. 


@ Companies divide about equally between internal 
information—sales and cost figures—and general economic 


data as a basis for budgeting. 


@ This year most companies are betting on good busi- 


ness through 1953. 


For most companies that operate on 
budgets, this is budget-making time. 
It’s when you look at sales prospects, 
costs of labor and materials, market 
trends—and make a stab at guessing 
the future. 

This week a survey by BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters all over the country shows: 

¢ A wide variety of approaches to 
the budget problem, and a wide variety 
of uses Te budgets. 

¢ A good deal of optimism about 
business in 1953. 
¢ The Aim—In essence, an operating 
budget—like that of a nation, state, or 
municipality—is a balancing of antici- 
pated revenue with predictable ex- 
penses. For business, though, budget- 
ing can be chancy—a company doesn’t 
have the power to levy the revenue it 
needs to meet its outgo. 

Companies surveyed by BUSINESS 
WEEK typically start with a forecast of 
sales. That’s an indicator of gross in- 
come. It also gives departments some 
idea of the volume on which to figure 
costs. Top management usually takes 
the sales forecast with the same grain 
of salt it adds to the departments’ 
estimate of costs. One San Francisco 
department store automatically puts an 
“if and when” earmark on 20% of each 
buyer’s funds. The store preaches op- 
timism but practices realism or, at 
least, skepticism. 
¢ The Choice—With figures in hand 
for anticipated sales and costs, man- 
agement is ready to consider what kind 
of budget to write up, and for how 
long. This is also the point, if ever, 
to leaven the arithmetic with an econo- 
mist’s charts and hunches. 

Most budgets are still made up for 
a year at a time. But an increasing 
number of companies aim at more 
flexibility. They either limit their budg- 
ets to six months or provide for re- 
view and projection of budgets every 
Guarter or half-year. Few, even of the 
companies that write annual budgets, 
regard the figures as hard and fast. 


“A budget is just a starting peint for 
us,” one company treasurer said. 
“We'll revise it every month, if neces- 
sary, to meet changing conditions.” 

This leads some companies to feel 
that a budget is a waste of time to 
begin with. 

“Our business fluctuates too much,” 
a machinery manufacturer in Ohio 
said, “and we ran into just too many 
revisions. When we got all through, 
we didn’t have anything worth a damn 


Latest addition to the Army’s stable of 
amphibious cargo carriers is the BARC, a 
60-ton job that is handled by a crew of two. 
The BARC looks and acts like a super- 
version of the wartime DUKW. It is 61 ft. 
long, 274 ft. wide, and 16 ft. high. Each of 
the four 94-ft.-high wheels is powered by a 
165-hp. GM diesel engine. 


anyhow, so we haven’t made up a 
budget for 10 years.” 

e Sources—Most figures that go into 
budgets come from internal company 
sources, the BUSINESS WEEK survev 
shows. Generally speaking, manufac- 
turers seem more inclined to temper 
their own figures with advice about 
how the national economy is shaping 
up. Merchandisers are ordinarily con- 
cerned more with the situation in their 
own companies, in their industries, in 
their localities. 

There are exceptions. Department 
stores and appliance dealers turned out 
to be nearly unanimous in stating the 
importance of the big economic trends; 
a foundry and a machine-tool maker 
were among the most critical of govern- 
ment. and private economists and their 
view of trends. 

“Even if business generally is good,” 
said the president of a medium-sized 
Ohio company, “it doesn’t help us any 
if we happen to be falling on our face.” 
e Melting Pot—The typical budget, 
though, is a composite of many view- 
points. As a Buffalo heavy-machinery 
manufacturer said, “No budget now- 





Basic purpose of the BARC, which will 
be shown to the press Nov. 25 in Seattle, 
is to cut down casualties in landing opera- 
tions. The BARC can carry cargo ashore 
and well up onto the beachhead. That 
means unloading won't have to be done on 
the exposed beaches, as it was in World 
War II. ' 
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adays is what the businessman himself 
thinks—it’s a conglomeration of a lot of 
opinions and facts, colored by controls 
and government regulations.” 

A Salt Lake City furniture retailer put 
it succinctly: ““We add, subtract, multi- 
ply, and then guess.” 

In the end, the conclusions reached 
in a typical company budget are about 
50% based on internal sources—sales 
figures, production costs, new product 
plans, and the like—and 50% based on 
the so-called big picture—the trends for 
the industry and for the national 
economy. 

Some schizophrenia is inevitable. An 
officer of the Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Assn. office in Los Angeles points 
out that munitions makers are talking 
of a downturn in defense orders by next 
summer, although peak output isn’t 
scheduled till the following midyear. 
And _ industrialists act bullish while 
they’re talking bearishly: They’re build- 
ing up payrolls, expanding plant at a 
great rate. 

BUSINESS WEEK reporters say you can 
usually lay this contradiction to the 
conflict between companies’ or indus- 
tries’ internal prospects and the outlook 
for the nation as a whole. 

¢ The Have-Nots—Most companies 
that don’t write operating budgets have 
what they consider valid reasons, 
though one big Midwest paper whole- 
saler waved off the question with a de- 
fensive, “I guess we're just behind the 
times.” One company that does custom 
processing said a budget is impossible- 
to make up. “If we find at the end of 
the year that we’ve made some money,” 
the treasurer said, “then we can spend 
some. 

e What’s Ahead?—In writing a budget, 
you have to make some assumptions 
about future business. The Business 
WEEK survey uncovers more bulls than 
bears. 

Companies in some lines were con- 
sistent in anticipating improved busi- 
ness at least through first-half 1953. 
In this group are oil, steel, chemicals, 
textiles, department stores, apparel, 
building materials, capital goods, appli- 
ances, glass, toys. 

Others were equally sure that busi- 
ness for 1953 as a whole would be sub- 
stantially worse than 1952. Examples 
are furniture dealers, farm implements, 
insurance, shoes, some food products— 
and a few appliance dealers. The sour- 
est prediction of the entire survey came 
from an Atlanta appliance dealer: 
“We're planning for 25% less business 
and for increased cost of doing business 
—there are no shortages now except 
customers and dollars.” 

It is noticeable in the survey that the 
companies that depend most on study- 
ing national trends are the same com- 
panies that count most heavily on an 
upturn in ’53. 
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Northwest's First Refinery 


General Petroleum will build 35,000-bbl.-a-day plant 
in Washington State. Crude oil will be piped from Alberta, 
via link to Vancouver line. | 


For a long time oil men have argued 
over the economic feasibility of a re- 
finery in the Pacific Northwest, a mar- 
ket traditionally supplied by tanker 
from California. With California’s 
supply of crude showing no signs of 
keeping up with growing demand, and 
with Canadian oil flowing faster and 
faster, the question of the refinery has 
boiled down to a simple when and by 
whom. 

Last week the answer was supplied. 
General Petroleum Corp. Pi Los 
Angeles, a marketing affiliate of So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., announced 
that it will build a $35-million full- 
scale refinery on Puget Sound, near 
Ferndale, Wash. The 35,000-bbl.-a- 
day refinery should be on stream by 
late 1954. 
¢ Alberta—Oil for the General Pete re- 
finery will come from the Alberta fields. 
Longest lap of the journey will be 
through the 711-mi. pipeline from Ed- 
monton to Vancouver, now being built 
by Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Co. 
In the Sumas mountain area, on the 
U. $.-Canadian border, a 24-in. tie line 
will hook on, leading to Laurel, Wash. 
From Laurel, a 16-in. pipe will complete 
the line to the refincry. 

The whole extension will cover 41 
mi., and cost $2,275,000. Trans Moun- 
tain will also build the tie line. 

General Pete has no illusions that 
its refinery will boost its share of the 
Northwest market much bevond its 
present 15%-18%. But the refinery 
will keep the company competitive. 
More important, by giving General 
Pete access to Canadian oil, it will end 
the company’s worries over the shortage 
of crude in California. Today the com- 
pany buys two barrels of crude for 
every one it produces. Much of the 
crude it has to refine is low-grade. 
¢ Assured Supply—Oil consumers in the 
Northwest have plenty of reason to take 
a bright view of the refinery. For the 
first time they will have an assured sup- 
ply of petroleum products, moving 
through a torpedo-proof supply line. 

California has been supplying 90% 
of the Pacific Northwest’s oil needs; 
the Northwest has taken a quarter of 
California’s output. Currently, Cali- 
fornia is shipping about 200,000 bbl. 
a day, but oil men say this source will 
be running short with California’s own 
demand exceeding supply by 1955. 
What’s more, the Stanford Research 
Institute figures that the Northwest’s 
oil needs will hit about 300,000 bbl. a 


day by 1955, and 350,000 bbl. in 1960. 
¢ Competition—Actually, all the Cali- 
fornia oil companies know they are 
going to have to increase refinery ca- 
pacity. Some of them are sure to fol- 
low General Pete’s lead in putting the 
refinery near the big Northwest cus- 
tomer. Standard of California has spent 
$900,000 for a 2,000-acre refinery site 
20 mi. north of Seattle. Standard’s 
president, T. S. Peterson, says he 
doesn’t know whether building will 
come in two years or 10. Union Oil, 
which, like California Standard, has 
spent large sums on Canadian explora- 
tion, is also looking for a site. 

¢ Financing—Getting the go-ahead for 
the Ferndale refinery was a_ bright 
feather in the cap of Robert L. Minck- 
ler, president of General Pete. For 
years he has been trying to coax the 
necessary funds out of Socony-Vacuum. 
The directors admitted that the re- 
finery was a good idea, but they needed 
every dollar of capital to push explora- 
tion and build up their ratio of owned 
to purchased crude. 

Minckler finally convinced the board 
that the time was ripe, and that get- 
ting access to Canadian crude would 
be almost as good as finding crude of 
its own. Actually, General Pete's re- 
finery will be processing oil found by 
a competitor—Imperial Oil Co., Ltd., 
a Standard Oil of New Jersey sub- 
sidiary. 

On top of that, General Pete will 
be benefiting from a pipeline financed 
by its competitors. Originally, the 
company had been in on the pipeline 
syndicate, but it quit when its own Ca- 
nadian discoveries proved limited. 
¢ Transportation—The refinery _ site 
seems to be ideal, notably for moving 
petroleum products by water. Belling- 
ham, 12 mi. south of the refinery, has 
an excellent port. From there, tankers 
and barges have an easy haul to Ta- 
coma, Seattle, Bremerton, and Everett. 
It’s easier to reach Portland by either 
tanker’or barge from Bellingham than 
it is by tanker from Seattle. 

From Portland, General Pete will 
barge oil up the Columbia River as far 
as Pasco, in the “Inland Empire” area 
now served by pipeline from Salt Lake 
City. 

The new refinery won’t bring any 
immediate reduction in the price of 
gasoline in the Northwest. That’s be- 
cause of amortization costs. But as 
competition from Canadian crude 
grows, costs should move down. 
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Conservation Plans on the Grid 


About 1,000 experts in industry, agriculture, labor, 
and government will congregate in Washington next March to 
thrash out the pros and cons of Paley Commission proposals. 


The voluminous report on the long- 
range U.S. materials outlook, issued in 
June by the President’s Materials Pol- 
icy Commission (BW—Jun.28’52,p160), 
is slated for a full-scale public review. 

PMPC, generally known as the Paley 
Commission because it was headed by 
William S. Paley, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System’s board chairman, concluded 
that U.S. industrial production will 
double in the next 25 years while we 
become more and more a_have-not 
nation in materials. In its report, the 
commission came up with a series of 
controversial recommendations on what 
to do about it. 

This week, Resources for the Future, 
Inc.—a new, private, nonprofit research 
corporation—announced that it will 
hold a “citizens’ conference” at Wash- 
ington’s Mayflower Hotel, Mar. 25-27. 
The conference will be a big-time pub- 
lic forum at which PMPC proposals 
and other aspects of natural-resources 
policy will be thrashed out. It will be 
attended by about 1,000 industrial, 
farm, and labor leaders, and top govern- 
ment and academic figures in the field 
of conservation. 

e Controversial— The announcement 

came after almost four months of con- 
flicting talk about PMPC’s report. So 
far, the report has been (1) praised for 
“bringing into focus for the first time 
a wide range of expert opinion on the 
nation’s total materials problem,” and 
(2) damned as a “rehash of muddy 
Washington thinking.” 

In general, the Paley Commission 
laid out about 78 specific recommenda- 
tions, including: 

¢ Destroy the philosophy of pro- 
tectionism and the notion of self-suffi- 
ciency. 

e Remedy the “severe neglect” of 
technology by government support to 
research and scientific education. 

e Boost the nation’s usable re- 
source base by increasing mining ex- 
ploration, conservation, and materials 
substitution. 

¢ Pass new laws to encourage con- 
servation at home and to expand re- 
sources here and in foreign lands. 
¢ Opposition—The mining industry in 
particular has flayed PMPC’s report. 
Biggest thorn in the sides of some mine 
owners: PMPC’s strong emphasis on 
the least-cost principle. This is rightly 
interpreted as a push for more metals 
imports as against en of min- 
eral self-sufficiency at a higher cost in 
the U.S. 


The mining industry also objects to 
a proposal for “international buffer 
stocks” to stabilize world commodity 
markets. And it hoots at the projections 
of future demand for specific metals. 
Many mine owners claim there’s no 
way of predicting accurately how much 
demand there will be in 25 years for 
any one material. Such unknowns as 
future price relationships and expand- 
ing technology make specific projections 
meaningless, the critics contend. 
e¢ Who’s Who—The mining industry 
and other critics will have their say at 
the March conference, but the program 
won’t be loaded in their favor. Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc., the spon- 
sor, wants a general discussion of both 
sides—in keeping with its objective of 
promoting research and education in 
natural-resources conservation. 

Resources for the Future was first set 
up as an advisory board to the Ford 





. “ ” 
Exit for U. N. “Manager 
Since February, 1946, Norway’s Trygve Lie 
(center) has nursed the United Nations or- 
ganization through its growing pains. This 
week, 15 months before his term as Secre- 
tary General expires, Lie announced his 
resignation—to “save the peace.” Iron Cur- 
tain members have boycotted Lie since he 
supported U.N. action in Korea. Some 
members hope Lie will change his mind, 
but U.N. corridors are full of talk of a 
successor. One popular name: ebullient Gen. 
Carlos Romulo, of the Philippines. 


Foundation, which presumably will pay 
for its activities. Heading Resources for 
the Future is Horace M. Albright, presi- 
dent of U.S. Potash Co., Inc., and one- 
time director of the National Park 
Service. Paley is a member of the 
group’s board of directors. 

Also on the board are: Edward J. 

Condon, vice-president of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. and former president of 
Friends of the Land; Dr. Reuben G. 
Gustavson, chancellor of the University 
of Nebraska and a former official of 
the Argonne National Laboratory for 
Atomic Energy; E. B. MacNaughton, 
former president of Reed College and 
the First National Bank of Portland, 
Ore.; Leslie A. Miller, former Wyoming 
governor and chairman of the Hoover 
Commission’s Resources Task Force; 
Fairfield Osborn, president of the Con- 
servation Foundation; Beardsley Ruml, 
treasurer of the Democratic Party’s Na- 
tional Committee and former adviser 
to the National Resources Planning 
Board; Stanley Ruttenberg, CIO’s Di- 
rector of Education & Research; M. L. 
Wilson, director of the Agriculture 
Dept.’s Extension Service; and Charles 
W. Eliot, former director of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and 
now a Ford Foundation official. 
e Prestige-To give the conference 
more significance, the sponsors ap- 
proached President Truman and both 
Presidential candidates before the elec- 
tion to support the project. All ap- 
proved enthusiastically. Said President- 
elect Eisenhower this week: “It is high 
time that the conservation conference 
of 1908 should be reborn in a mid- 
century setting. I shall be glad to... 
ask the cooperation of governmental 
and private agencies in the preparations 
for the conduct of the conference meet- 
ings.” 

This was just what the doctor or- 
dered for the conference sponsors. 
Eisenhower was referring to the famed 
White House National Conservation 
Conference of 1908, at which conserva- 
tionist Gifford Pinchot, associate of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, presided. 
From this confab stemmed the first 
big plans for reclamation, national re- 
forestation, and waterways manage- 
ment. 

Albright’s outfit is looking for simi- 
lar big things out of its March meeting. 
Industrial materials will be the meat of 
the forthcoming meetings. But the con- 
ference will also discuss the report of 
the President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission (issued almost two years 
ago); a study by the National Security 
Resources Board, recommending how 
to put PMPC proposals into effect; 
the Hoover Commission report on or- 
ganization of governmental natural- 
resources agencies; atomic-energy pro- 
grams; and the “social values” of 
conservation. 
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The Lina 
are PIPELINES. / 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 
600 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


One way to forecast our future is to note 
that the lines in our palm are pipelines. 


What's so significant about this? It is that 
Sinclair's pipeline system is the longest ‘com- 


pany owned system in the world—and pipe- 


lines are one of the most economical ways to 
transport petroleum products. 


And here's another fact to remember. Sin- 
clair’s pipelines and transportation terminals 
are near to our primary markets—thus making 
for shorter haul distribution. Economical dis- 
tribution, in any business, shows up well on 
the profit and loss statement. 

Sinclair's pipelines are a symbol of wide- 
awake, forward looking management—another 
reason why Sinclair is a progressive leader in 
the petroleum industry. 








MV OW- Dependable, Portable, 


Radio-Telephone for Industry 


---at Modest Cost! 





Hallicrafters Littlefone 


FOR: Factory, Farm, Warehouse, Docking, Mining, Big 
Construction, Railroads, Fire and Police Departments, 
Drive-in Theaters, Road Construction, Building Inspection, 
Airports, and Hundreds of Others. 


Where communications “strung up 
on wires” aren't good enough, fast 
enough — where “one-spot” commu- 
nications aren't practical—and where 
normal wired communications cost 
too much —there’s a spot for Halli- 
crafters Littlefone. 

Hallicrafters Littlefone is a com- 
pletely portable (only 14 pounds), 
self-contained radio-telephone. No 
wires—no plug-in—mo installation 
cost. You simply pick up the phone, 
press a button and talk. The cost is 


surprisingly low for a two-party sys- 
tem—or a private “network.” 

Hallicrafters brings the same skill 
and know-how to the production of 
Littlefone that produces more nvili- 
tary type communications eq:ip- 
ment than all other manufacturers 
combined. Littlefone is completely 
perfected — completely dependable. 
Find out—now—how this newest in- 
dustrial communications tool can 
save you countless trips, trouble, 
time—and money. 


hallicrafters 


Littletone. 


"pleeteeebeeiesierietetentekentee! 


Chicago 24, Illinois 


Hallicrafters, Dept. BW102, Chicago 24, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me further information about 

















BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Air Force pays Kaiser-Frazer $1.2-mil- 
lion apiece to make Fairchild C-119 
cargo planes, while Fairchild itself 
builds them for only $260,000, Sen. 
Styles Bridges charged. He wants Con- 
gress to investigate 

a 
Battle over proposed sale of Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. to six public- 
utility districts (BW—Nov.1’52,p36) 
takes another turn. Kitsap County 
(Wash.) superior judge signed a tem- 
porary order restraining Kitsap PUD 
from participating. . Ferguson, 
newly elected commissioner of Kitsap 
PUD, charged enabling legislation is 
unconstitutional. A week earlier, a Bos- 
ton superior court denied a temporary 
injunction application by two of Puget’s 
minority stockholders 

7 
Weary Tennessee fire fighters headed 
for their homes over the weekend. Rains 
finally quenched forest fires that burned 
up more than 400,000 acres of wood- 
land (BW—Nov.8’52,p32). 


a 
W. T. Grant follows the footsteps of 
Sears, Roebuck in an affiliation it has 
brewing with Zeller’s, Ltd., 35-store 
variety chain in Canada. Sears already 
has a team deal with Simpsons, Ltd., 
Canadian department-store mail-order 
chain (BW—Oct.11'52,p94). 

* 


Western Union wants to keep its inter- 
national units, the company told a 
Federal Communications hearing. It 
wants Congress to amend a 1943 order 
that allowed it to absorb its competitor, 
Postal Telegraph Co., but said it had 
to get rid of its international telegraph 
operations. FCC wants to find out why 
it hasn’t. 


- 
Reynolds Metals Co. will borrow about 
$75-million ($46-million on long-term 
bonds, $31-million on V-loan) from 
around 60 commercial banks and in- 
surance companies for expansion. The 
loan will pay for two new plants and 
enlargement of a third. 

+o 
Supplemental allotments of steel may 
help chase away auto producers’ steel- 
shortage blues. Defense Production 
Administration will give them an extra 
336,950 tons for the first quarter of 
next year, maybe more later on. 


-. 

Employees’ pension fund set up in 1943 
by E. G. Shiner & Co., midwestern 
retail meat-market chain, has bought 
out the company, on the owners’ retire- 
ment. About 140 of the 250 workers 
who belong to the plan have taken 
over control of the $1.5-million con- 
cern. 
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Industrial Fabrics for These 
and Thousands of Other Products 


If your product, or your manufacturing 
process, requires any form of woven (or 
non-woven) fabric, you will probably find 
it is available from Wellington Sears. 

Wellington Sears has been in the indus- 
trial fabric business for over 100 years, and 
has accumulated a vast storehouse of tech- 
nical data on literally thousands of fabric 
applications. Moreover, we are developing 
new constructions every day to meet new 
needs in the rubber, fabric coating, mining, 
chemical, automotive and laminating fields 
—to name only a few. 


Whether your problem is conveyor belts, 
filter cloths, gear laminates, or supported 


plastic film for the upholstery trade, our 
technical specialists will be glad to work 
with you and your organization. 


So don’t settle for a fabric for your pur- 
pose. Get the best industrial fabric for the 


purpose. 
Get a Wellington Sears fabric. 


Wellington Sears has prepared 
an illustrated 24- booklet 
filled with valuable facts on 
fabric development and appli- 
cations which will be of inter- 

est to present and i 
users of industrial fabrics. 
Write for a free copy of “Mod- / 
ern Textiles For Industry” to 7/7 
Wellington Sears Co., Dept. 
G-1, 65 Worth St., N. Y. 13. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Fabric Coating 
Plastics 

Canvas Products 
Abrasive 
Chemical 

Food Processing 
Sugar Refining 
Petroleum 
Mining 
Ceramics 

Farm Machinery 
Laundry 


Wellington Sears 
Offers Many Varieties 
of These Fabrics 


Cotton Duck 
Drills, Twills and 
Sateens 


Automobile 
Headlining 

Industrial & Laundry 
Sheeting 

Chafer Fabrics 

Filter Fabrics 

Synthetic Fabrics 

Airplane & Balloon 
Cloth 

Fine Combed Fabrics 

Bonded (Non-Woven) 
Fabrics 








OFFICES IN: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO « DETROIT + LOS ANGELES +» NEW ORLEANS + PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO «© ST. LOUIS 








Said Candid Clem the Candidate, renowned politico, 

e “I’ve missed my train connection and I have no place 
to go! I'll stand upon the platform of a well-deserved 
night’s rest and re-elect the Statler, where you really 
are a guest! 





2 “Now, first on my agenda is a soothing Statler bath. 

e What other bathrooms hath not wrought, this Statler 
bath sure hath! Stacks of towels! Scads of soap! Hot 
water! It’s sublime! For luxury and comfort, this gets 
my vote every time! 

















3 “T'd like to make a statement—you may quote me if 

@ you wish: This Statler meal is perfect! I consider every 
dish a culinary masterpiece —the chefs are more than 
able. And fair-price standards still prevail at Statler’s 
dining table. 


“O Statler bed! O couch sublime! O mattress pure!” 

4. he said, “I hereby nominate you as the world’s most 
honest bed: You make no lavish promises you don’t 
intend to keep. And furthermore,”’ he added . . . but he 
drifted off to sleep. 








5. “Tf ever I’m elected to the White House, understand, 

@ there'll be a bright new Statler in each city in the land! 
They'll all be like the others—in the very heart of 
town. So vote for me—and Statler—and we'll never 
let you down!” 





Pek 2 ae 
STATLER 


HOTELS 
a 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK * BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS * WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 


























WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


Eisenhower will bid quickly for support on Capitol Hill He’s a staff 
worker by nature. Too, House and Senate majorities are thin. He wants 
all the help he can get. 

So watch for a legislative confab. The strategy is pretty simple: Call 
in the leaders—the chairmen of major committees—and consult with them. 
Their advice is valuable on spending, taxes, controls. Eisenhower knows 
this. He may even go beyond his own party and bring in some Democratic 
leaders. 


On foreign affairs, he looks at policy as nonpartisan. 





The President-elect is playing his cards carefully. It was a shocker 
when he realized that his Nov. 4 victory was only the prelude to 1954 and 
1956. But he caught on and is fast becoming a political sophisticate. 

Truman hasn’t taken him in. Note that the Eisenhower emissaries to 
Washington, headed by Sen. Lodge and banker Dodge, are only observers. 
They sit in, hear the arguments, and advise Eisenhower. But they don’t 
take part in decisions. 

It will be a Democratic Party until Jan. 20. Congress will shift over 
on Jan. 3. But Truman will hold the White House a few weeks longer. 


There’s pressure on Truman to put politics into his swan song. His 
chance will be in three big messages—state of the union, economic, and 
budget. He probably will give in. 

What his lieutenants want are speeches advertising the gains of the 
party—regulation of stock and commodity markets, easy home financing, 
big unions, farm price supports, high employment, high wage rates. It 
would be a political painting job. And it’s up Truman’s alley. 


The meeting of Eisenhower and Truman next week will make the head- 
lines as a show of unity to the world. But there’s more to it than that. 

Eisenhower will push for a solution in Korea. So Truman invited him 
to talk, to tell him of our secret commitments—side deals with our allies. 


Eisenhower has held out the hope for an end to the stalemate. He will 
make his trip to Korea (he may take the military and foreign-policy leaders 
of Congress with him) to see how we can get out of the hole, 

The effort will still be for a negotiated settlement—a calling off of the 
war without victory for either side. 

If that fails, then a harder fight is in sight. Eisenhower is a soldier, 

_and soldiers fight to win. Unless the visit of the President-elect impresses 
the Reds, you can expect a bigger military effort with higher casualties. 


The plan, as it seems likely to shape up, is along these lines: 
¢ Ask the Reds to call it off. Russia won’t be mentioned by name. The 
U.N. request will be directed to North Korea and Red China. 
¢ If that doesn’t work, then increase the pressure. It’s at this point that 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
NOV. 15, 1952 


Eisenhower will show his hand. The gamble on World War III may wel! 
increase, 


¢ Fight harder on the front to push the Reds back, knock them off 
balance, and keep them off. That means advancing up the peninsula. 

* Turn loose more air power on front line military positions and supply 
bases. The latter move takes us closer to Manchuria. 

¢ Put more non-U.S. soldiers in the line. We may call on our allies to 
supply more men. And we will certainly move faster to train and equip 
South Koreans. We may even bring in some of Chiang’s troops from 


Controls are about finished. A new war scare would revive them, of 
course. But otherwise, they are headed for an early end. 

Direct credit controls already are gone. Under Eisenhower, the Federal! 
Reserve Board will have an even freer hand to tighten or ease credit. But 
this will be via the board’s normal and general power. Specific controls are 
out. 

Price decontrol is going ahead. Odds are that by the end of April, when 
the present powers expire, only the scarcer metals will be covered. 

Material allocations mean less and less. The figuring is that by next 
spring steel, copper, and aluminum will be adequate for all needs. The 
Controlled Materials Plan may continue, however. Some sort of allocation 
system will be needed for major alloying metals for a long time. Besides, 
the military wants to have a skeletonized CMP, just in case there’s a new 
emergency. 

s 


Wage controls hinge on coal. Lewis has made it clear to Washington 
that he won’t take less than his full $1.90 raise. He isn’t mollified a bit by 
the Wage Stabilization Board’s decision that he can have $1.50. Unless he 
can get all of what he wants, there’s the threat of a coal strike. 

Stabilizer Putnam doesn’t know which way to turn. He wel! knows 
that giving in to Lewis will wreck wage controls. His suggestion is that 
WSB modify its position—give the extra in fringes. 

A formal suspension of wage controls may be the way out. Truman 
has been counted on as “in the pocket” by labor leaders from the start. And 
with the 1954 Congressional and 1956 Presidential elections in mind, the 
strategy may be to end wage controls. Then, if they are revised at all, it 
will be the Republicans who tell the unions what they can’t have. 


Keep an eye on Sen. Ives of New York. He was a big winner in the 
Nov. 4 voting. He may be the Republican for governor in 1954. He’s the 
dark spot in the Democratic hopes to take New York after Dewey goes. 

Johnson of Texas will be Senate leader for the Democrats. That’s 
worth keeping in mind. He’s Southern in his sympathies. And as spokes- 
man for the Democrats in the Senate, he will favor the conservative cause. 

Adlai Stevenson will lead the “outs.” His eye is on 1956. The problem 
is how to build him up between now and then. Ideas are many: An editor- 
ship would give him a forum; so would a big-college presidency ; or the top 
job in one of the bigger foundations. 

But figure he will be back. As of now, he’s the only match for Hisen- 
hower four years hence. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nev. 15, 1952, Isswe—Business Week, 390 W. 42nd Bt. Now York. N.Y. 








Your Dy surance Agent — 


Mau of Many {nteres 


VERSATILE MAN, your Home Insurance agent. He knows 
A insurance, sure—that’s his life’s work. But you may 
find that he’s also a prime mover in many important com- 
munity activities. It’s his nature to work with and for 
people. As a good insurance man, naturally he has a keen 
sense of responsibility, gets satisfaction from doing things 
for people. In short—he’s your good neighbor. 


An Independent 
Businessman, your 

property insurance agent has 
invested his money as well as 
his efforts in your community. 
He knows the problems of 
both businessman and home- 
owner and you can depend 
on this—he’s loyal to you 
and your town. 


A Real Safety Salesman, your insurance agent 
is interested in preventing trouble for you and your 
Z . : neighbors. That’s why so many Home agents are 
Like a Doctor, leaders in worthy community projects—volunteer 
your insurance man , . jobs that pay off in progress. 

has a 24 hour a day job. 
If you ever have a fire, 
accident or other insured 
loss, you'll find out how 
willing, understanding and 
downright essential he is. 


_— Home and your Home Insurance agent form 
a team to serve you—combining the abilities 
of a great company with the friendliness, personal 
interest and service of your competent Home 
agent. He can help you get the most for your in- 
surance dollars. For your own sake, make it a 
point to see him soon. 


wv a W653 a, 1953 The Iron Horse was a pony back 
hy in 1853 when The Home Insurance 
— a) ; Company championed the American 
CHawurence ( Lome frien 3 : agency system— put its faith and its 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. future on the character and capa- 


FIRE . AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE - bility of agents everywhere. That 
trust was proved sound. 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance pretector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 





Versatile U. S. Royalite... 


Cost-saving Solution to Hundreds of Product Problems! 


Manufacturers across the nation are finding 
U. S. Royalite the answer to profitable, 
small-quantity production in the face of 
ever-rising production costs. 


This amazingly durable, but lightweight 
plastic can be perfectly formed on low-cost 
equipment with conventional techniques. 

It is available in sheets color-permeated 
throughout and prefinished to your 
specifications. You eliminate post graining, 
finishing and painting costs. 

Standard or flame-resistant U. S, Royalite 
can be sawed, sheared, sanded, punched, nailed, 
bolted, riveted, sewed and cemented. 

It is available soft as leather or hard as steel. 


In mass production operations, tough 
U. S. Royalite cuts damage losses . . . 
stands up against rough assembly line handling 


Analyze your products against the many 
advantages of U.S. Royalite check-listed below. 
Let the engineering staff of United States 
Rubber Company show you how you may 
improve your products and cut production 
costs with adaptable U. S. Royalite. 

Write Dept. BRA. 





CHECK LIST of U. S. Royalite advantages: 


v¥ Standard or Flame-resistant v Easily formed on low-cost tools 
v¥ Lightweight v Prefinished to your specifications 
¥ Tough J Color-permeated throughout 
v¥ Non-splintering v¥ Available in sheets 
v¥ Non-warping, non-corrosive v¥ Stable under changing atmos- 
¥ Impervious to oils, most acids, pheric conditions 

alkalies v Exceptional electrical insulating 
¥ Highly resistant to impact qualities 
¥ Waterproof, stainproof Vv Low rate of heat conductivity 











STATE S RUBBER COM PAN 


2638 NORTH PULASK! ROAD «+ CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 





Pollsters: The 


Voters Still 


@ They picked the winner this time, but missed his 


winning margin by a mile. 


@ Still, from a technical viewpoint at least, the 
probers profess to view their results with pride. 


@ And they are sure that bread-and-butter market 
research, based on hard fact, won't suffer from the vagaries 


of the undecided electorate. 


@ It was the undecided voters who fouled them up, 


refusing to be predicted. 


@ And that makes it look as if the best polls are help- 


less to call elections in advance. 


One thing emerges clearly from the 
recent electiony: Public-opinion pulls 
just aren’t much good when it comes to 
predicting who will be President. 

The pollsters vehemently deny that 

this political failure will have any effect 
whatsoever on commercial research, the 
bread-and-butter side of their business. 
The two types of polling, they point 
out, are very different things. Commer- 
cial research deals with preferences, say, 
between two specific products usually 
already known and usually already in 
use; election polls deal with vague in- 
tentions on a lofty plane. 
e Prestige—Despite the difficulties, the 
pollsters will probably go right on try- 
ing to predict elections. They may lose 
money on it, but they get two things 
in return: experience that helps them to 
refine and improve their techniques, 
and prestige. The latter may seem a 
somewhat dubious return, yet the poll- 
sters say to a man that they are entirely 
happy with their 1952 showing. 

It’s true, of course, that this time 
the pollsters were on the right track, 
whereas in 1948, they got the wrong 
man. 

All three pol!sters who work the na- 
tional elections—Archibald M. Crossley, 
George A. Gallup, and Elmo Roper 
—showed Eisenhower in the lead. 

For practical purposes, not one was 
close enough. Here’s how they allo- 
cated the vote for the two major can- 
didates: 

Eisenhower Stevenson Undecided 
CROSSLEY 47.4% 42.3% 9.9% 
GALLUP 47. 40. 13. 
ROPER 49. 37. 14. 


Here was how the vote actuallv came 
out, according to the latest available 
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tally: Eisenhower 55.4%, Stevenson 
44.6%. 

¢ Hedging—All three pase hedged 
their statements, said the race was nip 
and tuck. 

It wasn’t. But even so, the pollsters 
feel that they came as close as you can 
come to pinning down the Presidential 
vote before people troop to the voting 
booths. One of Gallup’s top people 
says, “If you’re three or fe ur percentage 
points off you should be happy.” ‘The 
trouble is that in elections this small 
margin can sink you entirely. 
¢ What’s Wrong—Why can’t the poll- 
sters get closer? After the second rough 
tussle with the voters in four years, the 
pollsters are near to the answer. 

They are pretty certain that it doesn’t 
lie in their polling techniques. Last 
time that was a major criticism (BW— 
Jan.8’49,p56). This time they made 
some revisions to meet the critics’ ob- 
jections (BW—Feb.23’52,p22). Gallup, 
for example, used a “pinpointing” 
method to check his data, taking 100- 
odd small election districts and check- 
ing every nth household. 

The pollsters also added “filter” 
questions to see if they could pin down 
the undecided voters. 

These improvements paid off in a 
number of ways. The pollsters were 
able to catch a swing towards Stevenson 
during the latter part of the campaign 
(they missed a similar tide in favor of 
Truman in 1948). They were right 
when they predicted a record vote. 

Perhaps most important was their 
eschewing of prediction. They didn’t 
try to go beyond their data, as they had 
—to their sorrow—in the 1948 fiasco. 
Their reporting, if hedged with cau- 
tions, was generally conceded to have 
been objective. 


Fludié Tem 


No one has any idea now that mere 
technical changes in the pollsters’ meth- 
ods would have introduced any signifi- 
cant change into their results. 

What, then, happened? Why 
couldn’t the pollsters get on the target? 
¢ The Undevided—The villain of the 
piece—from a pollster’s point of view— 
is the Undecided Voter. This fellow— 
and he is legion—is the personification 
of man’s unconscious revolt against be- 
ing pegged down and al by the 
machine society. 

Admittedly the pollsters can’t find a 
way to cope with this voter. In 1948 
they disposed of him very simply by 
assuming he would vote the same way 
as his stronger-minded brother, the de- 
cided voter. They prorated the unde- 
cided vote in favor of the Republicans. 
Whereupon, the undecided voters went 
out and voted for Harry Truman. 

With that lesson firmly in mind, the 
pollsters carefully corrected their esti- 
mates this time. Gallup, using a 2-to-1 
ratio in favor of the Democrats, came 
up with a final estimate of 50.8% for 
Eisenhower and 48.8% for Stevenson. 

Then, the undecided voter went out 
and voted Republican. 

In other words, you’re up against 

what the Gallup people call an “im- 
ponderable,” which is only another way 
of saying that polling doesn’t show 
what a large number of voters are go- 
ing to do. When you hit one of these 
imponderables, you have to throw your 
objectivity and science out the window 
and guess—just like everybody else. 
¢ Trick Questions—The pollsters tried 
manfully to trap the undecided voter. 
They used all kinds of tricky questions 
to find out who he was, how he leaned 
and why, his basic political allegiances, 
his innermost beliefs. Now they're be- 
ginning to wonder if they're going to 
pin him down anywhere except in the 
privacy of the voting booth. Perhaps 
they wouldn’t even be successful there. 
Crossley points out that in 1948 
“nearly 700,000 persons did not vote 
for President while they were in the 
voting booth.” 

The plain orneriness of human be- 
ings is something that the pollsters in 
their scientific way used to ignore. But 
no longer. Says one of the Gallup peo- 
ple, “We're sure now that some people 
don’t want to tell us.” 

Why they don’t is explained in vari- 
ous ways by various researchers. One 
market researcher thinks many people 
simply resent having their private 
thoughts pried into. All the pollsters 
admit there is an element of fear in- 
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4000 Aeres 
of Industrial Land 
Available for Industry 


—25,000,000 square feet of 
available industrial floor space 


7] —Excellent police and fire protection— 
low insurance rates 


PA-Plentitu fine Lake Michigan water 


A-A huge concentration 
of buying agencies 


[A—Greatest transportation 
in the world 


Dictate a short memo fo us . . . describing 
your requirements and we will send youa careful 
analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply 
to your business—or a carefully screened list 
of the available buildings or sites that would be 
suitable for your operations, based on the in- 
formation you give us. 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. 

Just write or phone us, 


Soa. aay 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.—Phone: RAndolph 6-1617 
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. - » Suppose you take a 
survey to see how many peo- 
ple would buy pink window 
glass...” 

POLLSTERS starts on p. 43 


volved, that many people are afraid of 
retaliation if they don’t vote the way 
their neighbors, boss union do. They 
don’t trust the interviewer's good faith. 
Beyond this, there is what one opinion 
poller calls the “fact of the honest 
switch.” 

In short, no one lly knows, be- 

cause in polling for elections you're 
dealing with people’s notoriously fickle 
intentions. 
e Market Surveys—For this reason, 
most research people don’t think that 
the pollsters’ showing will have any 
noticeable cffect 1 commercial re- 
search. As one market research man 
said this week, “We're dealing with 
what people do, not what they think.” 
Research people keep emphasizing that 
they deal mainly with hard facts—with 
what people eat, wear, use, buv, do. 
One advertising-agency research man 
comments, “We tainly don’t ask 
them which of two products that 
they’ve never seen before they're going 
to go out and buy next Tuesday, rain 
or shine.” 

There is a further point that com- 

mercial research for the most part sim- 
ply doesn’t require the very close toler- 
ances demanded by an election poll. A 
media research man puts it this wavy: 
“Suppose you tak 1 survey to see 
how many people would buy pink win- 
dow glass and you find that your market 
is 55% of U.S. families. So you tool 
up and start working on that premise. 
Suppose your market only turns out to 
50% of U.S. families. If you’ve sub- 
jected your estimates to the usual mar- 
keting checks, that would hardly matter 
to vou. You still have a tremendous 
big market.” 
e Wariness—The pollsters’ quadrennial 
tussle with the electorate could have 
this repercussion on commercial opinion 
polling: It may make businessmen wary 
of any research that isn’t in terms of 
concrete things and of specific actions 
already accomplished. The movie in- 
dustry learned this the hard way at its 
own expense. After going overboard a 
few years ago on research into people’s 
desires concerning movies, it found that 
this nebulous area was excessively hard 
to pin down. 

There’s another area to be wary of— 
people’s finances. On this subject, re- 
searchers find, you’re apt to draw a 
blank or a lic. This may turn out to be 
a recess of human nature forever denied 
to the man with a pad in his hand. 
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REPLACING A HUB ON A GEAR .. . Roll- 
pin, self-retained in shaft, is simply 
snapped into molded slot to position 
sintered gear. This application, by 
Ditto Inc., effects major savings in as- 
sembly. Rollpin’s high shear strength 
is particularly valuable here. 


REPLACING A SET SCREW . . . Paper 
feed rollers are quickly, economically 
pinned to shaft by Rollpins in this of- 
fice machine made by Ditto Inc. Flush 
fit affords neat appearance . . . spring 
tension assures positive, permanent 
positioning of rollers. 





REPLACING A MACHINED PIN . . . In the 
lubrication pump assembly of the 
Cummins HR-400 diesel engine, two 
Rollpins are used as positioning dow- 
els. Rollpins are self-retaining in pro- 
duction-drilled holes . . . quick to as- 
semble and easy to remove. 


REPLACING A RIVET... Rollpin serves 
as guide shaft for spring-loaded elec- 
trical interlock contacts. The Square 
D Company reports that rivet failure 
previously occurred at the clinched 
end under normal operating impact 
and vibration. 


6 more examples of 





REPLACING A HEADED PIN . . . In this 
hinge pin application, Rollpin is sim- 
ply and inexpensively driven in place, 
greatly reducing assembly costs. Con- 
stant spring tension holds Rollpin 
firmly in place .. . eliminates loosen- 
ing of hinge due to wear. 


cee er 


REPLACING A BOLT AND NUT... Roll pins 
act as fasteners and pivots for the link- 
ages in this Miller Electric Welder. 
Rollpins may be used with a free fit 
in outer or inside members depending 
upon product design requirements. 


assembly-time saving with BOAR 


FOR DESIGN INFORMATION-—fill out and mail our cou- 
pon. If your plans include applications similar to those on 
this page—or clevis pins, keys, taper pins or stop pins—you 
can't afford to be without details on how much faster and 
cheaper Rollpin can do the job. 


Rollpins are slotted, tubular steel, pressed-fit 
pins with chamfered ends. They drive easily 
into holes drilled to normal tolerances, com- 
pressing as driven. Reaming, tapering, extra 
assembly steps are eliminated. Rollpins are 
locked in place by the constant pressure they 
exert against hole walls. Inserted with an au- 
tomatic press or by hand, Rollpins are readily 
removable with a drift or pin punch—and re- 
usable again and again. 


Elastic Stop Nuts with the famous red collar 
are another ESNA® product see 


Dept. R6-1119, Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 

2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, New Jersey 

Please send me the following free information 

on ESNA self-locking fasteners: 

CF Rolipin bulletin and sample Rolipins [ AN-ESNA conversion chart 

0 Elastic Stop Nut Bulletin [] Here is a drawing of our product. 
What fastener do you recommend? 


ON ence 























Hyster fork-type Lift Trucks, Karry 
Kranes, Straddle Trucks and Turret 
Trucks are sold by more than 500 deal- 
ers ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Your Hyster dealer is a local firm. 
He knows local conditions, local needs, 
and the particular Hystér model best 
suited for your requirements. He is a 
materials handling expert—place full 
confidence in him, 


Contact a Hyster dealer in your area to 
help you solve your materials handling 
problems. Write for literature. 


Hyster 20 Lift Truck. 
2000 ib. capacity. 
Other models from 
1,000 to 15,000 Ib. 
capacity 


Hyster Korry Krane®. 
10,000 Ib. capacity. 


Hyster 
Stroddle Truck®. 
18,000 Ib. to 


Hyster Turret Truck. 
30,000 Ib. capacity. 


4000 Ib. capacity 


HYSTER COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 





2907 N. E. CLACKAMAS ST...PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1807 NORTH ADAMS STREET....PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
1012-07 MYERS STREET DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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\Japle Mack Stitched M4fe/Dund rel er ae 
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See, Sa as trade (om onder at a0 excre ober of Me 
of t whens 


41703 Brown Overatis, 


Wo. 
reel Dark 


Cc pep on! IRE Kare aed tent OC Triple took Rnched 4 (BSc : Emote ov ant beat Wien ren 
1916 Back then, a workman had what amounted to a standard uniform: a set of over- 
alls. There was little attempt at color, style, or fit. 


How Work Clothes 


It’s different now. There’s no longer 
a single, standard uniform. Work 
clothes have gone through a sort of 
creeping revolution. In a factory today, 
you're likely to find casual-looking slacks 
and dungarees, or trim matched pants 
and shirts cut like street clothes. New 
fabrics, notably Army twill, have taken 


In theory, the U.S. has always bel- 
ligerently opposed the old concept that 
clothes make the man. But 20 or 30 
years ago, you could spot a workman by 
his big, swashbuckling overalls. They 
were the badge of his particular eco- 
nomic group—almost the badge of a 
class group. 


While workers in general have abandoned class-identifying overall 
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made of 


STEVENS 
Twist Twill 


* Best corded cotton twill we 
use for matched work sets 


* VAT-DYED for rich long- 
lasting washfast colors 


* SANFORIZED—permonent fit 
no matter how often washed 


*MERCERIZED for odded 
strength and duroble luster 


WERCULES ACTION-FIT TANORING 


and other features are why theve 
wear lamous outfits give you tow valve 
for your work Vothing datlor 


TWILL SHIRT... Reg. coller MATCHING PANTS 8'2-02.w1. 
2 weights .. 3sleeve lengths Zip oF button fly 
9946 oer =" 4994 
- ater $4 00 eget - ~4 I ate tere 
deere net See. ot 1 
416 S450 Nem 
416 S455m Sitvr: 
40.6 SaSem Bark 


CONVERTIBLE COLLAR SHIRT 


1952 Today, the work clothes catalog looks different. There’s a wide variety of fabrics 
and styles. Clothes look trim, sharp. 


ot the New Look 


over in many places. Instead of somber _ started introducing new goods years ago, 
shades, you'll find anything from khaki, but they’re still wondering whether to 
grays, greens, all the way up to sporty upgrade extensively or keep the big 
Hawaiian prints. The fabric is often money on low-cost fabrics. The whole 
better quality than it used to be; the question of synthetics and blends has 
clothes are almost always better fitting. been opened up—and that battle is only 
¢ Cross-Currents—The change poses beginning. 

some problems. Some fabric makers Clothes manufacturers who try to 


particular groups have bucked the trend by wearing uniforms. 
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shipped on time! 


— because P-A-X Business Telephone. 
Systems are speeding production. These 
busy days, P-A-X Telephone Systems are 
helping hundreds of organizations to 
meet production deadlines! Quick, auto- 
matic “internal” telephone service by 
P-A-X coordinates the work of all de- 
partments, pulling loose ends together 
to get each job done on time. Through 
the P-A-X System, questions are an- 
swered, instructions given, information 
flows freely, to speed every phase of pro- 
duction. There’s a tremendous saving of 
time and effort! 

In your organization, too, P-A-X Busi- 
ness Telephones might save countless 
hours. Why not take a few moments now 
to find out? 





pax is a system of “inside” telephones, anparate from 
the city telephones, and owned by the wu: 

Pax is completely automatic and ~. tablis shes all “in- 
side” calls, within seconds, at any time! 

Pan saves on city telephones and switchboard—permits 
marked economies in rented equipment. 

pan is manufactured by the originator of the automatic 
telephone. 

pax telephones and switchboards are identical in quality 
with your city equipment. 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities, Export Distributors: 
INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


G PAX = 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





We want to learn exactly how P-A-X would 
help us. Please send Bulletin 1735 to: 


Name. 
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PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


OFFICES IN /O CITIES 


COAST TO COAST 


Aberdeen, Washington 
Alhambra, California 
Astoria, Oregon 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Bend, Oregon 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Boise, Idaho 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Bremerton, Washington 
Butte, Montana 

Cedar City, Utah 
Cheyenne, W yoming 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Dallas, Texas 

Denver, Colorado 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Michigan 
Eugene, Oregon 
Fresno, California 
Gering, Nebraska 
Glendale, California 
Hollywood, California 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
Lewiston, Idaho 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Long Beach, California 
Longview, Washington 
Los Angeles, California 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
New York, New York 
Oakland, California 
Ogden, Utah 

Omaha, Nebraska 
Pasadena, California 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Pomona, California 
Portland, Oregon 

Reno, Nevada 

Riverside, California 

St. Joseph, Missouri 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Sacramento, California 
Salina, Kansas 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Diego, California 
San Francisco, California 
San Jose, California 

San Pedro, California 
Santa Ana, California 
Santa Monica, California 
Seattle, Washington 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Washington 
Stockton, California 
Tacoma, Washington 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Victor, Idaho 

Walla Walla, Washington 
Washington, D. C. 
Winston-Salem, No. Carolina 
Yakima, Washington 


(And—in addition—passenger and freight representatives at 
all Union Pacific Railroad stations will be glad to assist you.) 


BE SPECIFIC "SHIP" UNION PACIFIC 





stress style and fit generally feel their 
efforts pay. 

Among workers themselves, there 
seem to be two conflicting currents. 
On the one hand, workers, having es- 
tablished their identity as an cconomic 
and political force to reckon with, are 
carrying over the group identification 
by going in more strongly for company 
“uniforms”—complete with company 
label. On the other hand, in many 
cases, they seem equally bent on erasing 
the signs of that group identity—by 
wearing the same sort of clothes on the 
job that they wear on the street. 

Either way, it adds up to a growing 

importance for this branch of the tex- 
tile industry. Men’s Wear, a Fairchild 
publication, recognized this when, just 
a week or so ago, it announced that be- 
ginning next January it will carry a 
regular work-clothes section. Men’s 
Wear is doing this because it made a 
survey that showed that 59% of its 
retailer-subscribers sell work clothes, and 
half of them said these account for 
15% or more of thcir total sales. 
e Holdouts—None of this means that 
the valiant denim overall is dead. It’s 
still the accepted uniform for railroad 
workers, carpenters, painters, farmers. 
Where there’s heavy industry in an 
area, overalls are still a favorite. 

But figures compiled by National 
Cotton Council show the steady de- 
cline of the bib overall. Estimated out- 
put in 1947 was 3.5-million doz.; in 
1951 it was down to just under 2-mil- 
lion doz. Men’s dungarces, on the other 
hand, jumped from 1.9-million doz. to 
3.6-million doz. during the same period. 
¢ Reasons—To the student of selling, 
the reasons for the changes offer some 
fascinating sidclights on the changing 
temper of the market. In this one 
branch of industry, you can find a sort 
of summing up of many of the major 
economic and social pressures of the 
past decade. These factors break down 
into three main groups 

e The great economic leveling of 
the post-depression decades that has 
made the poor man richer and the rich 
man poorer (BW—Oct.18’52,p27). 

e Conscious efforts by fabric and 
work-clothes manufacturers to boost— 
and upgrade—sales 

e World War I[1—which aided and 
abetted both these points. 


I. The Great Leveler 


Undoubtedly, the main reason people 
buy better styled, better fitting work 
clothes is economic: more work, bigger 
paychecks. The worker today can afford 
more expensive clothes—and a washing 
machine to keep them clean. 

e Leveling Up—The worker has up- 
graded his whole living scale. So it’s 
only natural that he takes a greater in- 
terest and pride in appearance. People 
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How to grow in any direction... 


and keep your balance 


Your business is growing . . . changing every day. 
You want your office efficient and good-looking 
today. If you make changes next year or 10 years 
from now, you still want an efficient, good- 
looking office. 

With “Y and E” you can have what you want, 
for we make the most complete line of desks 
available today. You can expand or change any 
department and be sure that new “Y and E” 
equipment will fit perfectly with your old, for 
you will find the same handsome style designed 
into the many models in all 4 “Y and E” lines. 

And “Y and E” balanced design, unique 


chameleon-like Neutra-Tone Gray finish, plus 
strong, clean lines backed up by rigid girder 
construction, mean that every desk will give 
lasting good looks, top performance, and adapta- 
bility to change for years to come. 

If you expect your business to grow, you can 
save by standardizing on “Y and E” office equip- 
ment. Our dealers will prove the benefits of 
balanced design. There’s a franchised “Y and E” 
dealer in your city. Call him or write us direct 
for our office equipment catalog No. 3806. 


“Y and E” Balanced Design Gives You Lasting Good Looks, Top Performance, and Adaptability to Change. 
Desks, files, and supplies to fill every need. 


YAWMAN and ERBE MFG. CO., 1006 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Will the U.S. 
run short 
of metals? 


Yes, warns the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission—unless industry acts. 
The metals industry is well on its way. 


A roadblock looms in the path of American 
progress. It is a brand-new danger—one our 
grandfathers, even our fathers, never dreamed of. 
This danger is sharply pointed up in a recent 
report of the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission. The report says, in effect, that: 


@ Today, we Americans are using more raw 
materials than we produce within our own borders. 


@ By 1975, our country will need 90° more 
minerals than we used in the year of 1950. 


e@ To prevent this crippling situation, America 
must begin now to find and develop more resources 
both at home and abroad; and we must use more 
efficiently the raw materials we find. 


Long before this report was published, leading 
metals producers were attacking this long-range 
shortage problem. In 6 years since 1946, Anaconda 


alone has committed $286 million—here and 
abroad—to expand metal production and to find 
more efficient ways to fabricate and use metals. 
Other companies are taking similar action. And 
while the threat of raw-materials shortages still 
exists, there are many indications already that 
the metals industry will win. seas 


whine : « 
NEW MINE IN NEVADA: Six months ago a quiet valley, by 
1954 this “open pit” at Yerington, Nev., will add 60 
million pounds of copper to Anaconda production 
annually. Other new Anaconda projects: Uranium ore 
in New Mexico; aluminum reduction in Montana. 














MORE PRODUCTION NOT THE ONLY ANSWER TO SHORTAGES: For 
example, new equipment at The American Brass Company’s 
plant in Kenosha, Wis., makes copper tubing in longer lengths. 
Means less waste. Thousands of new developments like this 
add up to more metals for evermore hungry U.S. economy. 




















MORE COPPER FROM CHILE: Much more copper for houses, 
light and power, automobiles and electrical appliances 
will come annually from boosted production in Chu- 
quicamata, Chile. Recent.Anaconda investments here 
and in Mexico: $121 million. 





MINING LIKE THIS IS NEW AT BUTTE: Mil- 
lions of tons of low-grade ore, once 
uneconomical to mine, are now avail- 
able for mining by the “‘block caving” 
method, here shown greatly simpli- 
fied. From the new Kelley shaft, at 
far left, tunnels are driven through to 
the ore bodies at various levels. Ore 
is then blasted, after which it caves, 
crumbles and, guided through transfer 
chutes, falls into mine cars on a haul- 
age level below. Now in production, 
the goal of this project is 90 million 
pounds of extra copper each year for 
the expanding U. S. economy. 


Anaconda 
is building 


“ANACONDA™ IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


propucers oF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, 
cadmium, vanadium, selenium, manganese ore, ferro- 
manganese and superphosphate. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, 
brass, bronze and other copper alloys in such forms as 
sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, 
extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 





MODERN TIME and 


COST SAVERS BUILT BY... 


RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


“Power-Package” unit for roller and belt conveyors 


HANDIDRIVE 


These self-contained drive units provide 
tractive power for any gravity conveyor 
— belt or roller — convert present grav- 
ity conveyors to live or powered belt or 
roller — quickly at low cost. 

Can be used as extensions to present con- 
veyors, as individual conveyor units, or 
to build a complete flow system of belt, 
line roller, and gravity conveyors. Flex- 
ible and adaptable. Write for Bulletin 
63-B, address Dept. BW-112. 


Save time loading-unloading with the 


E-X-T-E-N-D-O-V-E-Y-0-R 


This compact, mobile, easily maneuver- 
able power-belt conveyor unit extends to 
46 ft. in either direction and retracts to 
9 ft. 10 in. Reaches into cars, trucks, 
trailers. Handles boxes, bags, bundles, 
cartons, crates, cases weighing up to 150 
Ibs. Available in two models — 1 way 
stretch and 2 way stretch — and 5 sizes. 
Write for Extendoveyor Bulletin — ad- 
dress Dept. BW-112. 


Lift or Lower-floor to floor-or convey horizontally 


...with a Standard 
UTILITY BELT-VEYOR 


Move boxes — cartons — crates — sacks 
and bundles from basement to first floor, 
or any floor to floor, or convey in a 
straight line — continuously with the 
Standard UTILITY BELT-VEYOR. A 
compact, pre-engineered unit, easy to in- 
stall (over existing stairways where 
practical) handles commodities up to 150 
Ibs. — available in 4 belt widths — 10, 
14, 20 and 24 inch — and equipped with 
adjustable guard rails to facilitate han- 
dling packages wider than belt. Electric 
motor operated. Write for Bulletin 63B. 
Address Dept. BW-112. 


HANDIPILER 


—designed for loading, unloading, stack- 
ing and elevating sacks, boxes, cases and 
cartons. Reversible apron — conveys up 
or down, Built in 14 and 24 inch widths; 
boom is designed to pile cartons up to 
17 ft. — sacks to 12 ft. — projects into 
cars, trucks, trailers. Handles commodi- 
ties up to 135 Ibs. Write for Bulletin 63B 
— Address Dept. BW-112. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Pav! 9, Minnesota 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Send for Standard 
Bulletin 638 describ- 
ing the above ond 
other portable con- 


veyor units ae | 





today are more interested than ever in 
looking smart on the job. 

A trucking company in Seattle makes 
this pertinent comment: “Our drivers 
don’t need uniforms to impress people 
because they don’t meet the customers. 
But they usually wear a uniform. They 
doll up for their own glory.” 
eHow It Shows—Specifically, that 
pride is spelled out in a demand for 
better styling in small details. It’s true 
that a lot of work clothes don’t lend 
themselves to high style—to put it 
mildly. Comfort, safety, wearability, 
washability have to be the keys to de- 
sign. But that leaves plenty of spots 
where style can come in. And em- 
ployees are grabbing at them. 

Research chemists at Monsanto 

Chemical’s laboratories wear acid-resist- 
ing garments without much thought as 
to how they look—but Monsanto wait- 
resses kicked at their drab uniforms, 
picked a snappy black nylon number 
with lace trim. Similarly, women ele- 
vator operators at the Los Angeles 
Times-Mirror Co. didn’t like “‘that coat 
and jacket stuff.” So no less a_per- 
sonage than Mrs. Norman Chandler, 
wife of the president, got together with 
society editors and the clevator starters 
and bought a smart dress at a swank 
shop. 
¢ Color, Too—Color is another way you 
can satisfy the man or woman who 
wants to look smart. One of the big- 
gest retailers of work clothes in the 
country reports that silver grey equals 
Army tan—for some years a prime 
favorite—in popularity. Five years ago, 
this company offered 90% of one big 
category of work clothes in Army sun- 
tan; today the sam lothes come in 
nine colors. 
e Leveling Down—Since the war, an- 
other leveler has been hammering at 
the economy. Today, thanks to the 
high cost of services (BW —Jun.14'52, 
p60) everybody is a worker—a weck- 
end carpenter, mechanic, builder, gar- 
dener. Men’s Wear counts the do-it- 
yourself trend a big factor in opening 
up a new market to the work clothes 
industry. This leveling at the upper end 
of the income scale has also helped the 
casual style of today’s living. And 
that, in turn, has helped smudge the 
dividing lines in wearing apparel. “Go 
to college campuses, and what do vou 
see?” asks one work clothes manufac- 
turer. “Dungarees, slacks, khakis—the 
same thing you see in the plants.” 


ll. Company Efforts 


Over the years, manufacturers of 
fabrics and work clothes naturally have 
promoted better fabrics and better cut. 
Burlington Mills Corp. was a pioneer 
in the move to get clothes makers to 
upgrade their work clothes fabrics. Back 
in 1931, its Galey & Lord division de- 
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veloped a new, better-grade Army twill 
—which it called Cramerton cloth—for 
the Quartermaster Corps. Galey & 
Lord saw commercial possibilities, too, 
in its new cloth—vat-dyed, preshrunk, 
with fast colors. Today 10% of its total 
output, not counting Army orders, is 
in that one fabric. 

Clothing manufacturers have picked 
up the ball. Williamson-Dickie Mfg. 
Co., Fort Worth, made a survey back 
in 1945 to find out what workers 
wanted. Somewhat to its surprise, ap- 
pearance rated at the top of the list. 
Blue Bell, Inc., biggest of them all, 
says it pioneered the move to make 
better-fitting garments. Reeves Bros., 
Inc., has for years advocated better 
styling (BW—Feb.21'48,p82). 

Employers, too, agree that a trim work 
force can often do a good public rela- 
tions job. 


Ill. World War Il 


Neither the leveling forces nor the 
efforts of manufacturers and employers 
might have been so successful if World 
War II hadn’t come along. The war’s 
main contribution was that it taught 
soldiers the virtues of the tough, pliable 
service fabrics. After the war, veterans 
went right on wearing their uniforms. 

The war worked on more than the 
soldiers, however. Men and women in 
defense plants wanted to be in uniform, 
too. Companies found it a big morale 
booster to put their employees into 
standard work clothes, stamped with the 
company name. Rosie wanted to look 
good while she riveted. 


IV. Problems Ahead 


These changes in style and fabric have 
established pretty solid beachheads in 
the work clothes market. But they're 
still causing manufacturers and retailers 
some headaches. 

One problem is that of increased 
costs. There’s a big segment of the 
work clothes market that sells on price 
alone. Higher cost is holding up syn- 
thetics to some extent; it’s the big 
obstacle in popularizing such new fab- 
rics as Milburn Co.’s new Dynel safety 
clothing, for example. But many = 
feel that some day synthetics and blends 
will cut a wide swath. 
¢ Who Pays?—The question of expense 
brings up another problem. Who's 
going to pay for it? Most big companies 
_— safety clothes for workers in 

azardous jobs and let it go at that. 
Some provide coveralls and uniforms 
for workers who deal with the public. 
The problem has become a union issue; 
some contracts specify that if a com- 
pany requires its workers to wear stand- 
ard work clothes, the company must 
pay—one good reason relatively few 
companies do insist on it. 
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A lighter, cheaper, 
stronger “package” 
for fresh fruits 


Mead 
ALL-WEATHER 
FIBER BOARD 


Combining wood with MEAD All-Weather Fiber Board in 
a crate or box is an economy step worth taking. But 
that is only one of the many ways you can use this light, 
strong fiber board to make cartons and packages easy 
to handle and inexpensive to ship. 


MEAD All-Weather Fiber Board is cut to desired sizes 
without splitting, cracking or waste. It minimizes warp 
or bulge, and cannot splinter. It can be readily nailed or 
stapled. It offers a smooth surface for printing, stenciling 
or labeling. And when made into containers exposed to 
refrigeration, it resists “sweating.” 


MEAD All-Weather Fiber Board is a water-resistant, lami- 
nated, kraftlined chestnut board that can be made up 
any way it is wanted. If you package fresh fruits or 
vegetables, or handle products likely to be kept in cold 
storage or in the open, investigate this versatile board. 
Samples and more information on request. 








OTHER 
MEAD BOARD PRODUCTS 


POKE PAK® 

A sturdy, scuff-resistant Chestnut 
Board with upturned edge that allows 
lift-truck forks to get under unit load. 
Expendable, it permits unitizing of 
bagged shipments at rea! savings in 
handling costs and transit damage. 


A rigid Chestnut Board, very smooth 
on both sides, whose fine die-cutting 
and embossing qualities make it suit- 
able for toys, small cabinets, etc. 





MEMO TO FABRICATORS 


MEAD Chestnut Board is available for fabrication 
into @ great variety of finished products. It is 
made from a mixture of chestnut and other hard- 
wood fibers that board of unmatched 
strength, rigidity and hardness. Though usually 
laminated in various plies, it can be had in com- 
bination with other materials, upon specification, 
to meet special needs. Your inquiry is invited. 











Mead Board is sold direct by 


MEAD BOARD SALES, INC. 
3347 Madison Read, Cincinnati 9, Ohie 
NEWARK 2, NJ. ‘ CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
786 Brood Street 205 W. Wacker Drive 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 





CORRUGATING AND 
UNER BOARDS 
Mead makes no boxes or cartons. 
MEAD .009 Chestnut Corrugating Medi- 
um and Kraft Liners are noted for their 
ib f unit y and strength, 
They are used increasingly in safe, 
economical shipping containers. 























a 


SALES PITCH This year, along with stressing thriftiness, is putting more emphasis. . . modern effect of shoulder-high, corner 


on quality, with improved styling, new luxury features such as... window arrangement in the bedrooms. . . 


. . » folding doors . . . . . . living room planned to give feeling of spaciousness . . . 


Putting Over the Prefab House! 
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every specification 
is pilot-tested for 


Because engineered packings and 

oil seals often require special processing 
... Trostel designs and builds the 
production tools entirely within its 
own organization. 


As soon as laboratory development 
is completed, Trostel engineers 
pilot-test the entire production 
operation in miniature... 

. . » laundry alcove with automatic washing in order to ascertain the 

and drying machines . . . ptocessing and tooling techniques 
which will retain in production 
all of the special properties and 
tolerances called for in the 
customer’s specifications. 


The result is a packing or oil seal 
that can be produced to 
laboratory quality standards... in 
quantities of hundreds, or hundreds 
Synthetic of thousands. 
Rubber 


Oil Seals A seal you can trust! 
Illustrated Bulletin On Request 


ALBERT TROSTEL PACKINGS, LTD., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Formerly Division of Albert Trostel & Sons Co., Milwavkee, Wis. | TIN ] tC] 
NEW YORK dela 
BRANCH OFFICES LOS ANGELES QU Al | | \ 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE - HOUSTON, 
WORCESTER, MASS, Yy 


we 
packings i) 





. +. Sliding panels. It’s all part of . . . 
(Story continues on page 56) 
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Today it’s only 
Half a Loaf 


YESTERDAY’S dime bought a loaf of bread; 
today it buys you only half a loaf. 


Yesterday’s dollars that paid for a house and 
furniture, linens, silver, today have barely half 
as much buy in them. And the limits of fire insur- 


ance you bought to protect your investment in. 


house and furnishings at yesterday’s values are 
only half-protection today. 


Half a loaf, to be sure, is better than none; and 
so is half enough insurance. But buying less fire 
insurance than today’s values demand is false 
economy. 


With building and furnishing costs soaring, 
chances are that if you haven’t increased your 
insurance limits apace, a fire would find you trag- 
ically under-insured. Why not have your local 
agent help you determine your requirements— 
today? 


> ° * 


FAMILY SELLING POINT: 


How Nationa 


Prospective home buyers in some 
300 U.S. towns and cities this week 
are taking a look at something new in 
housing—a prefab with a lot of the 
features of a custom-built home (pic- 
tures, pages 54, 55). It’s the model that 
National Homes Corp., the country’s 
biggest builder of prefabs, will push in 
1953. 

Like the auto makers, National 
Homes has been turning out a new 
line each year ever since it got started 
in 1940, but this year’s prefab marks a 
departure. There’s much more stress 
on styling, interior decoration, . and 
luxury features—such as a washing ma- 
chine, folding curtains, built-in storage. 
e Success Formula—National Homes 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as you says this is the best p ackage it has 
i : i. Say e€ bes aCKage as 

ponent ied ae rf u sorb — ah ie Pon mms: ne yet brought to the economy-home mar- 
ee vs wien by number end eck for Opereter 25. ket. The company got its big push 


when it launched a thrift house selling 
for under $6,000, back in 1948. Key 
to its sales, the company figures, lies 
in turning out a house priced low 
enough, for any given number of rooms, 
to meet Federal Housing Administra- 
tion qualifications for the minimum 
5% down payment. The only excep- 
tions the company has made are in 
a few areas where construction costs 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. Banco high. ao 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto } The new model will give the buyers 
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Women think it looks like a sensible kitchen; the kids can’t get over all those movable 
parts; and men are taken with the storage space and the optional garage or breezeway. 


more for their money, but it will sell 
for the same down payment. The three- 
bedroom display house will cost about 
20% less than a comparable house of 
conventional construction. 

James R. Price, company president, 
thinks that the combination of low cost 
and quality is a winning ticket. His 
proof: Housing starts generally are run- 
ning about 10% behind 1951, but Na- 
tional Homes expects to boost volume 
15% this year. It’s now turning 1.14% 
of all the nation’s homes—compared 
with 0.15% five years ago. 


I. Distribution Problem 


Good design and low price, how- 
ever, aren’t all that’s required to put 
over a prefabricated house. It takes 
efficient mass production and distribu- 
tion, plus a new kind of dealer-customer 
relationship embracing everything from 
firm delivery date to financing. 

Rapid turnover of capital—both by 
the manufacturing company and _ its 
dealers—is fundamental to the whole 
operation. Price impresses upon dealers 
the importance of the tightest kind of 
scheduling. That’s one reason the com- 
pany sticks to a policy of manufacturing 
only on firm orders. 

At its two plants in Lafayette, Ind., 
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and Horseheads, N. Y., it produces 79 
houses daily. From the assembly lines, 
parts move to the building sites on 
specially designed trucks. The dealer 
handles the foundation, electrical work, 
and plumbing in compliance with local 
building codes. Normal delivery time 
is 90 days, and construction takes just 
a few days. 

¢ Bottlenecks—National Homes’ big- 
gest problem hasn’t been buyers’ aver- 
sion to the prefab label. Nor has it 
been building codes; construction 
methods and materials meet the require- 
ments and are approved by FHA. 

The biggest expansion bottleneck, 
Price says, is the dealer organization. 
A dealer must know everything from 
land planning to final construction. To 
keep his capital turning over rapidly, 
he has to speed up normally slow oper- 
ations such as title recording. If, say, 
installation of utilities fails to come off 
exactly on time, he loses money and 
his whole schedule is thrown off. 

It’s not easy to find men who have 
the knowhow, the business acumen, 
and the capital—$20,000 is an absolute 
minimum for a dealer erecting four 
houses monthly. So far, the company 
has 425 dealers, some of whom put 
up 500 or more houses a year. They 
net about 10% on each house before 


taxes. National Homes has a staff of 
specialists to help the dealers in all 
phases of building—land procurement, 
color styling, construction. 
¢ Financier—Early in the game, Na- 
tional Homes accepted the fact that 
dealers and buyers would need financial 
help. So a subsidiary, National Homes 
Acceptance Corp., was organized. It 
handles construction loans for dealers 
and mortgages for home buycrs. 
When the mortgage company was 
established, only one insurance com- 
pany would buy its mortgage. Today 
71 concerns do so. The acceptance 
corporation services these mortgages, is 
placing new ones at the rate of $3- 
million to $4-million monthly. At mid- 
year it was servicing over $50-million 
in loans. “By another year it will be 
the biggest mortgage company in the 
country,” Price predicts. 


ll. Prefab's Progress 


Price recognized the market for pre- 
fabricated homes before World War II. 
He launched National Homes Corp. in 
1940 along with his brother George 
and other Lafayette businessmen. Total 
paid-in capital was $12,500. Today 
every dollar invested is worth $111 on 
the company’s books, and dividends 
have brought them an additional $37. 

Price’s original interest in the com- 
pany was in serving as a dealer, rather 
than as active head. But he took over 
when the outfit ran into trouble in 
1944. He moved the plant to a better 
site, introduced new designs, and got 
new equipment for production-line 
operations. By 1947 National Homes 
was selling 1,300 houses a year. The 
figure climbed to 10,000 in 1950. 

The company today has some 560 
stockholders, but the two Prices and 
their families control some 29% of the 
stock. Sales in its last fiscal year topped 
$28-million on 10,058 units. Net earn- 
ings were $1.4-million. 
¢ Full Speed Ahead—Before the end 
of the year, new facilities at Lafayette 
will boost that plant’s capacity to 80 
homes a day. More jmportant, they 
will improve materials handling, one of 
the biggest expenses in production. 

The Price brothers still run the 
Lafayette dealership as a separate en- 
terprise. Based on their experience, 
James Price says, “Any dealer who 
doesn’t double sales every year is drag- 
ging his feet.” 

He sees no slackening in the market 
potential for his company’s product. 
“We're doing less than 2% of total 
building starts. We still haven’t tapped 
the West Coast market. On the other 
hand, some of our established dealers 
are doing 50% or more of all home 
building in their territories—which gives 
you an idea of how far this thing can 
go.” 
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Do you use films 
in your business? 


New ultra-simple 
RCA “400” projector 
makes film showing 
4 ways easier! 





So simple you can... 
1. Set up in 2 minutes 
2. Thread film in 30 seconds 
3. Pack up in 3 minutes 
4. Carry like an overnight bag 


You get all this ease of operation... 
plus the clearest picture and the sweet- 
est sound you've ever seen and heard 
on any 16mm projector. Quality pro- 
jection ... the kind that puts added 
impact into your sales story or train- 
ing message. 

No more last-minute failures 
This projector is built for business... 
for fast, easy, reliable operation under 
rough commercial usage. Both pro- 
jection lamp and exciter lamp can be 
replaced in just seconds. It's easy on 


the film, too. You can project the 
same film 50 or 500 times without ap- 
preciable wear or damage to film. 


Try RCA “400” in your business 
Before you buy amy projector, try 
RCA. Set it up. Thread it. See the 
brilliant RCA picture. Hear the rich 
clear RCA sound. Pack it up. Carry 
it. Then compare it with any other 
projector on the market. You'll quickly 
see why it’s the growing favorite 
with businessmen everywhere. 


More details? Mail coupon TODAY! 


Visual Products, Dept. 26KC 


like an overnight bag. 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

Without obligation, please send me full story on the 
new RCA “400” projector that I can set up in 2 minutes, 
thread in 30 seconds, pack up in 3 minutes, and carry 


Position 





Name 


Company 





Address 





ween nnnnn-----------5 


City 


State 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





“Brown ‘n’ Serve” 


Oven speed-up boosts 
sales of rolls. But it's too early 
to say whether flour slump will 
be halted. 


When General Mills, Inc., presented 
the “brown ’n’ serve” process to the 
baking industry three years ago, the 
company had one big idea in mind: to 
give a lift to slowly falling flour con- 
sumption (BW —Oct.25'52,p64). Gen- 
eral Mills hoped that the simple 
method—by which the housewife has 
only the final step of roll-making to 
perform—would spread like a grease fire. 
Now the company is trying to find out 
whether putting the method in the 
public domain, free of charge, was 
worth the cost of buying, developing, 
and promoting it 
e How Good?—The answer is elusive. 
“Brown ’n’ serve” spread like wildfire, 
all right. Of the groceries and bakeries 
doing three quarters of the bread goods 
business, 83% use “brown ’n’ serve.” 
In a test year, a quarter of all the rolls 
bought in the U.S. were of the new 
type. In the Southeast and Southwest, 
“brown ’n’ serve ictually captured 
about two-thirds of the roll market. 

There’s a catch, though. Per capita 
consumption of flour has continued to 
decline. General Mills isn’t sure 
whether the gains in rolls aren’t simply 
losses in bread. It’s notoriously hard to 
pin down statistics in the retail end of 
the flour industry. General Mills ad- 
mits that it is still groping for proof 
of its theory that “brown ’n’ serve” has 
at least slowed the downhill glide of 
flour consumption 

The chief gain that the company has 
found is in public relations. Bakers and 
consumers alike pleased with Gen- 
cral Mills’ gift to the dining table. Most 
“brown ’n’ serve iles are to new roll 
customers, buying for the dinner table. 
e The Old Army Game—“Brown 'n’ 
serve” was stumbled on by Joseph 
Gregor, an ex-m¢ ergeant, who was 
operating a smal] bakery in Avon Park, 
Florida. One morning Gregor stuck 
some rolls in an oven that was not hot 
enough. While the rolls were baking, 
volunteer-ireman Gregor was sum- 
moned to duty, but he remembered to 
pull out his rolls. Back from the fire, 
he discovered that the partly cooked 
rolls were white, but had risen to stand- 
ard height and were rigid. Hoping to 
salvage the batch, he took the step now 
made just before dinner by the house- 
wife—he put the rolls back into the 
oven at regular baking temperature. In 
a few minutes he had brown, soft, and 
tastv Parker House rolls 

General Mills heard of Gregor’s dis- 
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the Brown & Root sharp pencil story 


Sharpened by almost 40 years of diversi- 
fied experience — wielded by specialists — 
the Brown & Root estimate pencil cuts clean 
corners on heavy industry construction and 
engineering costs. 


You can let it do your figuring with the 
same assurance known to a long list of sat- 
isfied Brown & Root clients, including 
some of the biggest names in industry, here 
and abroad. 


Built upon the solid rock of American free 
enterprise, the Brown & Root organization 


is staffed by men of highest loyalty and 
integrity. They get the job done without 
costly delays. 


From selection of your project location 
on through designing, engineering, material 
procurement and construction, Brown & 
Root is fully equipped to “deliver the goods” 
in one complete package, ready for imme- 
diate operation. 


If your plans call for new construction or 
expansion, Brown & Root consultants await 
your call. There’s no obligation, of course. 


BROW!) & ROOT, Inc. 


BO X 


H OU S TO N 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


BROWN-BILT 


Associate Componies:— BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. @ 





BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 


N RECENT MANAGEMENT MEETINGS we've talked 
a good deal about productivity. Not only pro- 
ductivity in the shop sense—better machines, less 
materials handling, motion study, etc.—but pro- 
ductivity in the less direct phases of business operation. 

For instance, we’re asking questions like these: How can our salesmen 
spend more time with the user? How can our ads be read by more people? 
How can we cut the time to enter an order or issue an invoice? 

The interesting thing about these cost problems of management is that 
when you track them down to the root, the Solution almost invariably benefits 
the customer even more than the stockholder. 

It works like this—the way for the salesman to spend more time with the 
user is to be better organized to tell the user what he wants and needs to 
know. The way to build advertising readership is to tell the reader more 
about what he is interested in finding out. The quickest way to get an order 
into production is to make it easy for the customer to specify and buy. 

It’s been satisfying to worry through some of these problems that every 
business has. It re-establishes a fact that every successful business takes as its 
first law of self-preservation: the customer is always the boss. 

. ” ~ 


Now it develops thai taximeters were in use at least as early as the third 
century A.D. At that time a horizontal disk, geared to the wheels of a 
carriage, had a series of holes in its circumference, and in each hole a 
pebble. When the carriage had gone a certain distance, a pebble would 
fall into a bowl, and mileage was indi d by the number of pebbies in the 
bowl. Today's Ohmer taximeters, which we manufacture, are much more 
lex, but their ¥ assures a fair deal to both rider and operator. 
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Short Facts About Rockwell: One of the hardest services for valves is oil 
well drilling. The mud solutions going through the lines at high velocities 
can cut up ordinary valves in a matter of hours. So we are proud of reports 
like this one: A battery of Rockwell-built Nordstrom mudline valves were 
disassembled after 188,984 feet of hole had been drilled in 4,953 pumping 
hours. There was not a trace of erosion, the valves were cleaned, and put 
back into service. Nordstrom valves for this service are made with a special 
Merchrome hard-faced coating over all vital parts . . . Sometimes product 
research to solve one problem solves two. Our subsidiary, Edward Valves, 
Inc., developed a process for coating steel parts to reduce friction or wear 
when they turn or slide against each other. This process, called EValizing, 
also turned out to protect external valve parts from rusting. 
* * 7 


CASE HISTORIES OF SAVINGS WITH ROCKWELL-BUILT DELTA POWER TOOLS? 
E. H. Moldenhauer & Sons, Cedarburg, Wis., pre-cuts all joists, bridging, 
studs, rafters and window-framing for their building projects on a Delta Multi- 
plex radial saw, eliminating most fitting and cutting on the job. All necessary 
wood for a five room house can be cut on the saw in five and a half hours, 
they report . . . On Delta double abrasive cut-off saws, the Orange Screen 
Company, Dover, N. J., cuts 900 pieces of aluminum per hour for window and 
door frames at a total machine operating cost of 36.4 cents per hour... The 
C. A. Nogren Co., Denver, Col., rigged up four 14” Delta drill presses so that 
a single operator with a central control panel can simultaneously tap the two 
port body holes, the two end holes and the bottom holes in a die-cast oil fog 
lubricator body in one operation . . . The Astatic Corp., Conneaut, O., has 
40 Delta drill presses, with overhead supply lines for compressed air and power. 
Each machine has two outlets so that the machines can be moved several feet 
in each direction, or arranged in a circle, etc., so that as production require- 
ments change, related operations can be moved side by side to cut handling costs. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8&8, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 








covery, made a deal with him, and 
turned loose their research people to re- 
fine the process. Irom then on it was a 
matter of promotion; by the end of 
1950 “brown ’n’ serve” was on its way. 
e Variants—Today various _ bakeries 
have their own versions, but they are 
all based on the Gregor-General Mills 
idea. The rolls are baked for one-third 
the normal time in ovens sect at from 
275-300F instead of the conventional 
400-450F. Then the rolls are sold in 
packages of from two to a dozen. The 
housewife has only to bake them briefly 
in a 425-450F oven, and the rolls are 
ready for the table 

Some big bakers, such as Ward, offer 
just one “brown ’n’ serve’’ product—a 
box of tea rolls. Pepperidge Farm sells 
a full line, which includes party (soft) 
rolls (33¢ a dozen), salt sticks, cinna- 
mon buns, French rolls, Vienna rolls, 
and regular hard rolls (this last, six for 
25¢). These prices are higher than old- 
fashioned baker’s rolls, but there is 
practically no waste for either baker 
or housewife. 

Inventory problems are reduced both 
in the store and the home because 
“brown ’n’ serve” products have a 
longer shelf life. Companies differ on 
their estimates, but it ranges from three 
to seven days. Ordinary rolls can rarely 
be sold more than a day after thev’re 
baked. Furthermore, “brown ’n’ serve” 
rolls can be kept for weeks in the re- 
frigerator; if they are deep-frozen, they 
can be kept indefinitely 


Flickinger to Finance 
Supermarket Chain 


A new supermarket chain is in the 
making. S. M. Flickinger Co., Inc., 
of Buffalo, N. Y., supplier for about 
1,050 Red & White stores, organized a 
new concern called Red & White 
Supermarkets, Inc 

During 1953, Red & White Super- 
markets plans to finance and build 25 
stores in the new chain, at a cost of 
about ‘$2-million. In the long run, it 
plans to cxpand to several hundred 
stores. 

The stores, to be built in western and 
central New York, western Pennsyl- 
vania, and central Ohio, eventually will 
be owned by individual operators. Flick- 
inger plans to organize the group into a 
“voluntary chain.” 

Flickinger Co. currently owns and 
operates warehouses for groceries and 
perishables in Syracuse, Jamestown, E1- 
mira, Rochester, and Buffalo—in New 
York—and in Erie, Pa., and Columbus, 
Ohio. Burt P. Flickinger, president of 
Flickinger, also heads up Red & White 
Corp., Chicago, a voluntary chain of 
about 700 food stores and 125 whole- 
salers throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
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“Well, Gentlemen, 
were still in business 


...now that we can still get stainless steel 
quality with Republic's Enduro Type 450” 


Here is good news for you manufac- 
turers and distributors who depend 
on stainless steel for beauty, strength 
and efficiency in your products. 


Generally, there is mo reason why 
current restrictions on nickel should 
deprive your products of stainless steel 
quality. Many items formerly made 
from 18-8 types can still enjoy the 
advantages that only stainless steel 
can give ... by converting easily to 
Republic Enduro Type 430. 





This Type 430, with a 28-year-old YINIDAS MASRAL PARTS, lncheding hardware, 
history of successful applications, is shelves, fasteners, and trim of this pooular 
noted for its effective resistance to eae te codon oh Geeore 
corrosion . . . its high yield strength 


. its ease of fabrication. 


Above all, its very “Quality” appear- 
ance ... whether brand-new or many 
years old... makes your product 
appeal particularly to millions of 
quality-conscious buyers. 


In short, stainless steel has built-in"'sell’”! 


Why don’t you talk it over with a 
Republic Steel Metallurgist? He’ll be 
glad to help you if your product is 
one of the many in which the cur- 
rently available Type 430 can help 
maintain stainless steel quality. Juse SINKS ARE BASIC in the cure) of inten: 
drop a note to REPUBLIC STEEL CorP., sinks like oF ewe ee revolutionize 
Alloy Steel Division, Massillon, Ohio 
or General Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


REPUBLIC 
Endure, 


STAINLESS STEEL 





RAILROAD 


EXECUTIVE SKF 


ENGINEER 


they will cure freight’s 
biggest headache 


The headache we’re 
talking about is the Freight car 
hot box—as unnecessary today as the men who 
used to ride horseback ahead of locomotives with 
a warning flag. 
The cure is investment in SSF FREIGHTER 
bearings to replace plain journals. 
Here’s what they do: They minimize car main- 
tenance. They improve riding quality, which means 
less damage to lading. They solve the hot box 
problem. 
Best of all, they pay for themselves. 
Solving problems like this is the extra which all 
industries have learned to expect from S0Si* —an 
engineering service which not only supplies good 
bearings, but hélps put the right bearing in the 
right place. 7310 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


oak 


FREIGHTER 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Bendix, division of Avco, one of the 
last big companies to hold out for a 
short line of appliances, has joined the 
march to the full line (BW—Jul.21’°51, 
p94). Starting early next year, it will 
add electric refrigerators, home freezers, 
and ranges to its laundry equipment. 
a 


Macy’s San Francisco bought two sub- 
urban department stores from Albert 
Corp., one in San Rafael, one in Rich- 
mond, Calif. 

. 
Burlington Mills, big 
synthetic and cotton fabrics, moved 
into the wool field for the first time. 
It bought stock of Peerless Woolen 
Mills, headquartered in Rossville, Ga. 
Burlington president J. C. Cowan, Jr., 
calls this a “vital step’ in the current 
development of blending wool and the 
newer man-made fiber 

+ 


manufacturer of 


Four detergent makers—Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet, Procter & Gamble, Lever 
Bros., Theobald Industries—agreed to 
stop advertising that their laundry de- 
tergents gets clothes “just as clean” 
without rinsing. Federal Trade Com- 
mission had been at the companies to 
discontinue these claims 

* 
Freezer-food plans (BW —Apr.12’52, 
p30) are attracting department stores 
in Boston. Three f them—Jordan 
Marsh, R. H. White, and now Gilchrist 
—are offering some kind of package deal 
to provide food at a saving when a cus- 
tomer buys a freezer 

8 
Seven branch stores in seven years is 
the record of M. O'Neil Co., Akron’s 
largest department store. O'Neil, a May 
store, just scheduled its seventh shop in 
a $5-million shopping center that the 
company will build in Lorain County. 

2 
Frozen orange juice comes in a new 
package at Walgreen soda fountains. 
Pasco Packing Co., Dade City, Fila., 
makes a plastic bag with a colored cello- 
phane front that holds just enough of 
the juice to make 10-0z. glassful. 
Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland package de- 
signer, cites this as the latest example 
of a trend to individual-serving pack- 
ages. 

* 
Home air conditioning looks to be com- 
ing fast in 1953, reports David Hop- 
pock, Carrier sales manager for the New 
York district. Orders for next year for 
residential units are already 13 times 
the sales for all of 1952 in the metro- 
politan area. That doesn’t include dis- 
tributor orders for single-room units, 
which have passed the $2-million mark. 
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Tale of ‘Two Roads 


~ | f 


This is a road that serves you every day. It is the public 
road that takes you where you want to go and brings you things 
you use. 


This is another road that serves you every day. It is the 
steel highway of the railroads on which trains provide the low- 
cost mass transportation so essential to America’s tremendous 
agricultural and industrial production. Without railroads, even 
motor vehicles could not exist and operate, 


Association of 
American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 
aw 


~~ “ 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 






The public roads—built and maintained by taxes 
you pay—are designed to take care not only of 
your automobile but also of the 95 per cent of 
all motor trucks which are engaged in farm and 
local delivery and industrial use. But to take care 
of the other 5 per cent of trucks—the big, heavy, 
highway freighters—calls for roads more expen- 
sive than are needed by the vast majority of 
highway users. 

On the other hand, railroads—built and main- 
tained at their own expense—are for heavy- 
duty hauling. These railroads carry—for you and 
all America—more tons of freight more miles 
than all other forms of transportation combined, 
and do it for charges which average less than 
those of any other form of general transportation. 

And the more freight the railroads carry, the 
less wear and tear there will be on your public 
highways—and the less you, as a taxpayer, will 
have to pay for building and maintaining these 
highways. 


Speed Ranges... 
Higher Ratings 


Cutaway of Dual-Cooled Type ‘T Heavy 
Daty D-c. Motor showing counterflow of 
internal and external cooling air throug 
beat exchanger, 


RELIANCE 
Torally-Enchsed 


. ane. 


D-C. MOTORS 


New Reliance Dual-Cooled Motors 
provide dependable totally-enclosed, 
fan-cooled operation over wider speed 
ranges and higher ratings than were 
ever before possible . . . and this is 
accomplished with floor-space sav- 
ings of up to 30%! 

Dual-Cooled Motors are completely 
enclosed ... have two separate cool- 
ing systems operating independently 
of the motor speed. One system circu- 
lates high-velocity air within the 
motor, that is cooled in the finned 
inner duct of the heat exchanger. 
This heat is dissipated in the other sys- 
tem by air currents sweeping through 
the fins of the outer duct. 

The Dual-Cooled Motor is especially 
adaptable to Reliance adjustable-volt- 
age V*S Drive and is available in rat- 
ings from 15 through 150 horsepower. 
Explosion-proof Dual-Cooled Motors 
are available through 100 hp., in con- 
formity with Underwriters and Bureau 
of Mines specifications. 

Get further details from the nearest 
Reliance Sales Office ... or write for 
Bulletin C-2201. 


RELIANCE 


ELECTRIC AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhee Read «+ Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 








PRODUCTION 


LITHIUM INDUSTRY IS LEAPING AHEAD... 





20 ~ Carbonate — 
Millions of Pounds 
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A War Baby Becomes 


1943 


Industry is finding that there is a 
gold mine in some of the rare, metallic 
elements. 

One of them is lithium (BW-—Sep. 
23’50,p67), which had its first spurt 
during the war, then died down, and 
is now just getting its second wind. The 
reason is that researchers are discover- 
ing it has some peculiar properties that 
can do a variety of jobs, such as these: 

e One compound when mixed 
with water gives off a large volume of 
hydrogen. This was a selling point 
in World War II when the Air Force 
needed a gas generator for balloons. 

¢ Another derivative, gaining pop- 
ularity in the air-conditioning field, 
takes moisture out of the air just as 
a sponge cake soaks up water. 

¢ Metallic lithium helps make bet- 
ter, stronger castings for nonferrous 
founders. 

¢ Lithium has been a key raw ma- 
terial in making the hydrogen bomb. 
¢ Turnabout—Right after the war lith- 
ium began to look like a casualty of 
reconversion. Producers were geared 
for peak production, found themselves 
with a peacetime market that was only 
a small fraction of their capacity. To- 
day it has a firm market under it and is 
heading into its second big growth 
period. 

The government and the military, 
through the National Production Au- 
thority, have lately been pushing the ex- 


1955 1960 


est. est. 


1951 1952 


pansion. NPA has asked for an output 
of 10-million Ib. of lithium carbonate, 
the raw material for lithium end-prod 
ucts, by 1955. That’s about triple 
today’s capacity. | so, the govern- 
ment is one of the smallest users, put- 
ting its take into the national stockpile 
or the atomic energy program. Many 
producers are happy to keep it that 
way. It means, one company 
executive, that the industry doesn’t have 
to build up a lot of capacity it could 
get stuck with if the defense program 
slackens. 
¢ In Step—Individ 
lag far behind the 
have one big incenti 
lowed tax writcoffs hi 
their new plants. Here is 
ducers are planning 

Foote Mineral Co. has a $3-million 
project it hopes will ble the nation’s 
capacity by the middle of 1953 

Lithium Corp. of America, Inc., is 
planning a 50% boost in its ore refin 
ing unit and consolidation of its plants 
for more efficient operation 

American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
and Maywood Chemical Works arc 
improving their urces of lithium 
bearing ore. 
e Snags—For the next few years, how- 
ever, expansion won't be all smooth 
sailing. Lithium is comparatively young 
in the chemicals and metals fields, so it 
is not yet backed up by long years of 


produccrs won't 
NPA goal. The 
They are al 
gh as 80% on 
what pro 
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Alkaline Storage 
Air Conditioning & 
Lubrication 


Aluminum Welding & 
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Dota: Chemical Week. 


— 


a Growth Industry 


research and engineering. That means 
the industry is bound to hit a few 
snags along the way, as it develops its 
processes for better operation and higher 
yields. 

Right now the industry is holding 
back on product research and engineer- 
ing to develop its resources and bone 
up on process research. Companies are 
straining their budgets to build up re- 
search that they hope will give them 
a competitive edge when they get over 
the expansion hump in two or three 
years. 
¢ Quantity—Another problem the in- 
dustry will face is finding deposits that 
are commercially valuable, and that can 
be fed into ore-dressing plants with as 
little processing as possible. In spite of 
the fact that you can pick up lithium 
almost anywhere, in its a0 sha Pra the 
clement is neither pure nor abundant. 

Nearly all of the commercially valu- 
able deposits in the U.S. are confined 
to three areas in South Dakota, North 
Carolina, and California. “All of them 
are worked by the four producers: 
Foote, Lithium Corp., American Pot- 
ash, and Maywood Chemical. 
¢ Not Quality—Even these fall short of 
the producers’ ideal. That’s why ore 
processing has become one of the main 
developmental jobs in the industry. 

At Searles’ Lake in California, the 
site of American Potash’s ore plant, 
for instance, the starting material has 
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only .02% to .03% lithium chloride, 
together with a mixture of potash, 
borax, and other salts. Maberials like 
these take up to a dozen rounds through 
the plant before the raw material can 
be strained out. Even then, the yield 
from one ton of ore is a paltry 10 Ib., 
figured in terms of metallic lithium. 

Foote’s new plant at Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., should up this yield when 
it’s completed next year. The pilot 
plant is using a chemistry that is new 
to the lithium business, so new that it 
has some old salt experts skeptical. But 
Foote is sure its plant will operate with- 
out a hitch, when it works out the bugs 
at the pilot plant. 
¢ Shortage—The common cry of com- 
pany sales departments is that they can’t 
allot enough lithium products. In the 
face of the shortage of good-grade ores, 
researchers and product engineers have 
created a demand that roughly adds up 
to 50 applications in 11 different fields. 
In some cases, the lithium-base chemi- 
cals are invading markets that have for 
years been strongholds for more plenti- 
ful but less efficient products. 

Today there are five big applications: 
lubricating grease, aluminum. welding 
and brazing, air conditioning, ceramics, 
and alkaline storage batteries. This is 
how these principal markets will line 
up in the next few years: 

¢ Lubricating grease. Lithium- 
containing grease, born during the last 





Cut Handling Costs 
i jy LIFT-JACK 

System - 
it’s as simple as ABC 


Engage 
Jack and Skid 


Transport 
Load 


'C) Release -- 


Ready to 
- Go Again 


@ Through production, in 
and out of storage, on and 
off freight cars or trucks, one 
Colson Lift-Jack, with wood 
or steel semi-live skids, 
does the work of many con- 
ventional hand trucks, saves 
time and money. 


Other cost-cutting materials- 
handling equipment by 
Colson includes drum and 
barrel trucks, platform 
trucks, hand trucks and 
precision-built wheels and 
casters. Our engineers are 
glad to help you select the 
right equipment to meet 


SON CORPORATION 


»HIO 


Please send free 56 page catalog “Colson 
Materials-Handling Trucks”. 

















FOR TOP DRAWER 


SECRETS! 


It's the exclusive Invincible Concealed 
Safe Unit. Provides all the security of 
a hidden safe, plus the convenience of 
a durable Invincible Filing Cabinet. It's 
the modern way to safeguard your im- 
portant papers and valuables—in office 
or home. 


aglf And for faster, more efficient filing, 
specify Invincible Filing Cabinets. 


Smart, modern appecrance. Fits ony 
office decor. 
Ask your office furniture dealer, or write 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO., MANITOWOC, WIS. 








Cy RUST 7s 


ONCE AND FOR ALL 


GALVANIZING 


(Dipped in Molten Zinc) 


pote ty 





war, racked up a total consumption of 
2-million Ib. in the past year. Next year 
consumption will probably go up by 
50%. ‘The product’s wide tempera- 
ture range and all-purpose application 
might eventually cut today’s 250 old- 
style greases down to a handful. 
¢ Aluminum welding and brazing. 
Lithium consumption here will grow 
with the fast exp -nsion of the alumi- 
num industry. Al, ~inum, chemically, 
is so active that it f :-»s a protective (or 
oxide) barrier at high emperatures and 
resists welding or biazing. Lithium com- 
pounds dissolve the oxide formations. 
For this reason, some producers hope 
that Detroit, tired of the recent short- 
ages in copper, may switch over to in- 
creasingly available aluminum for radi- 
ator and other fabricated parts. 
¢ Air conditioning. Lithium, al- 
ready used widely in big commercial 
units, is expected to answer the need 
for atmosphere control in the home 
with its compound that acts as a 
chemical sponge in removing moisture 
from the air. This huge market has 
been held back by (1) tight supplies = 
stainless steel and aluminum used i 
making the units, and (2) the newness 
of the designs of household condition- 
ing units. Nevertheless, the industry 
expects a twofold increase in lithium 
demands here in the next three vears. 
¢ Ceramics. Several lithium prod- 
ucts have already proved themselves to 
the ceramics trade by speeding up pro- 


duction operations. For one thing, they 
reduce firing temperatures required for 
enamel finishes. Ceramics firms won’t 
be able to adapt lithium products to all 
their operations, however, until the 
over-all capacity of producers rises. 

e Alkaline storage battcries. This 
battery, which uses ilkaline instead 
of the acid solution of conventional 
cells, has several industrial applications, 
particularly in the ilroad industry. 
This industrial market is expected to 
double in three years, then perhaps 
level off. A possibl market is the 
automobile indust1 Europeans use 
alkaline storage batt in their autos 
now, and the Europeans have influenced 
Detroit in body desig However, any 
attempts to sell the engineering of their 
ignition systems that center around 
the alkaline battery are sure to mect 
stiff resistance in Detroit 
e Fall Short—At this point, industrv ex- 
perts think the goal of 10-million Ib. of 
lithium carbonate from which end-prod- 
ucts are made will fall short of the de- 
mands in most of these markets. Even 
by 1960, the expected jump in output 
might sti not bridge the supply-de- 
mand gap. 

At least two fact ould increase the 
demand even mort rst, new product 
applications, espc military, could 
spring up. And possible commercial 
use of atomic power yuld call for aJot 
of radioactive tritium, which is made 
from lithium. 


Lift Truck Lowers the Boom 


The versatile fork-lift track (BW —Sep. 
6’52,p56) has found a new field to conquer. 
It can now be equipped with gooseneck 
booms to move heavy, unwieldy equipment 


around the plant. This 8,000-Ib. Yale 


Yard King has two booms, each rated at 
6,000 Ibs. at 36 in. outreach. The booms, 
which can be used separately or as a pair, 
can be interchanged with the forks in less 
than five minutes. 
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CHECK YOUR RISING CLERICAL 
COSTS BY MAKING 


NO RETYPING ! 
NO PROOFREADING! 
NO COSTLY ‘HUMAN ERRORS”’! 


That’s How the Amazing Desk-Top 
OZAMATIC is Cutting the Cost 
of Paperwork for Thousands of 
Progressive Businesses! 








Here’s How OZALID is Cutting Accounting Costs! 


A Life Insurance Company speeds up the issuance of new 
policies as much as 50% with Ozalid! 


An Auto Manufacturer saves 64 minutes time by using Ozalid 
to prepare frequently issued accounting reports! 


A Drug Chain uses Ozalid to maintain up-to-the-minute inventories! 


A Hospital uses Ozalid to make new patients’ records immediately 
available for insurance purposes and the receptionist! 


An Accident Insurance Company saves 589 by submitting 
Ozalid copies of hand-written workmen's compensation reports to 
47 state insurance departments! 


A Huge Department Store earns special discounts by using 
Ozalid to pay bills the same day merchandise is received! 








Any girl in your office can learn to use the 
OZAMATIC in five minutes. 

This streamlined, desk-top machine makes 
positive, ready-to-use Ozalid copies up to 16 
inches wide. The first copy is finished in sec- 
onds—clean, dry, and ready-to-use—or you 
can have up to 1,000 letter-size copies in an 
hour, at less than 114¢ each. 

The Ozalid process requires no stencils, 
no inks, no darkroom. It makes direct, high- 
quality copies of anything typed, written, 
drawn or printed on ordinary translucent 
paper. Opaque originals require a speedy in- 
termediate step. Larger Ozalid machines han- 
dle wider copies, and have greater capacity. 

Write for full details, or look for Ozalid 
under the Duplicating Equipment and Sup- 
plies listing in your phone book. 


Gentlemen: 
Mation abour mo 


cas OZ ALID fs 
COSTS ... USE MP Position 


Clegg 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





MOTOR FREIGHT 


a partner in keeping 


AMERICA STRONG 
“WHEELS of PROGRESS” 


New color motion picture 
available for group showings 


Ciubs, schools, civic groups 
will find this dramatic film an 
interesting and informative 
portrayal of the development 
and importance of motor freight 
transportation. 


Please write to P-I-E, General Office, 
Dept. BW, for full information 


ok sa ith PE! 





3 Heat oitaneted 
warms the casi T 


1 Cold air is 


drawn in and... 


2 Refrigerant extracts 
heat, making air 
even colder... 
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Fuel-less Home Furnace: 


Early this year General Electric Co. 
very quietly started selling heat pumps 
for home use. With operating costs 
for the pump still above conventional 
heating units, GE was aiming at a 
limited luxury market. But the pumps 
caught on beyond hopes; now GE 
thinks that widespread use may be not 
far off. 

For 100 ycars, engineers had known 
that the heat pump could provide a 
heating system that needed neither at- 
tention nor fucl. No matter how cold 
the outside air, the heat pump could 
extract heat from it and warm the 
house. In effect, the pump absorbs 
heat from outside just as the house- 
hold electric refrigerator removes heat 
from the freezing compartment. Dif- 
ference is, the heat pump puts the heat 
to work, the refrigerator just gets rid 
of it. 
¢ Cost Factor—Although the principle 
has been widely known, the heat pump 
has been kept out of circulation by eco- 
nomics. The heat pump uses so much 
electricity that it has been unable to 
compete with standard fuel-fired fur- 
naces. Recently, though, GE took 
count of the rising costs of fuels and 
the increased availability of electricity. 
Last winter it launched its pumps. 
eIt Cools, Too—GE knew that its 
units could not compete on a cost basis. 
But it saw a modest market via added 
convenience and the fact that the heat 
pump can cool in summer just as ef- 
ficiently as it heats in winter. All you 
do is set your thermostat: Come cool 
or come heat, the pump will bring the 
house air up to, or down to, the de- 
sired level. That even works in spring 
or fall, when you get warmed in the 


chilly morning, cooled in the sun- 
drenched afternoon 

Because of the dual-purpose factor, 
GE thought its best field would be in 
the South, where home air-condition 
ing is increasingly considered a neces- 
sity. The company was right; the greater 
operating cost failed ouse sales re- 
sistance. 

In the North, the GE sales staff had 
figured that a massi ducational cam- 
paign would be needed to sell year 
round temperature control. That was 
before the summer of 1952. Then, the 
prolonged heat wave quickly did the 
selling job. Now, GE thinks the mar- 
ket is ready. 
¢ Refrigerant—Mechanically, the heat 
pump is very simple. Air from outdoors 
is pumped into the unit and passes over 
tubes containing the refrigerant. At this 
point in the cycle, the refrigerant is 
expanding as it is released from a valve. 
In expanding, it turns from a liquid to 
a gas and absorbs heat from the air. The 
refrigerant is then pumped through the 
unit and compressed, so that it releases 
its heat. Air from the house is pumped 
past the refrigerant tubes at this point. 
The air absorbs the heat from the tubes 
and warms the rooms as it is recircu- 
lated. 

In cooling, the unit just reverses the 
operation. Heat is picked up from the 
house air by the refrigerant and is 
dumped into outside air that is pumped 
through the unit. The reversing valve 
is connected to the thermostat and re- 
sponds immediately to changes in room 
temperature. 

For verv cold climates, where the unit 
would have to be of prohibitive size to 
give off cnough heat, ordinary electric 
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1 Heat een | 
in the house... 


2 is absorbed by 
the refrigerant... 


The Heat Pump Catches On 


heaters have been added to supplement 
the heat pump. 
¢ Constant Flow—Since the heat pump 
both cools and heats, it consumes about 
the same amount of electricity winter 
and summer. : 

The heat-pump principle is not 
limited to use of outside air for heating 
and cooling. Units are being made 


that use heat from the ground (BW— 
Apr.10°48,p63), deep wells, or ground 
water. But General Electric feels its 
new unit is better, because it needs no 
costly installation of ground pipes or 
other equipment. The unit comes as 
a package, ready to plug in and go to 
work. It is as easy to install as con- 
ventional heating systems. 


Hydrogen Bomb? Probably, but... 


. . . It’s not quite so exciting as it 
sounds, 

There are rumors all over this week, 
in the press and on the radio, that the 
U.S. has exploded a hydrogen bomb at 
the Eniwetok atomic proving ground 
in the Pacific. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission officials maintain a_ stony 
silence. 

The rumors are completely unofficial. 

The rumors are very likely true—but 
the truth is probably not so exciting 
as the rumors sound. This is just about 
the time you would expect the AEC 
to be putting some of its scientists’ 
theories to an explosive test. But the 
tests are probably small-scale (in atom- 
bomb terms). And their results are 
probably of scientific rather than imme- 
diate military importance. 

When the Russians tested a pluto- 
nium bomb a few years ago that was 
important—because an A-bomb is some- 
thing vou either have or don’t have. 
If you can build one to test you can 
build one for military use. 

But you can sneak up on a hydrogen 
bomb, and that is most likely what the 
AEC is doing. For a hydrogen bomb 
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is not an entity by itself; it is a way of 
increasing the power of an A-bomb. An 
ordinary plutonium or uranium bomb 
has an upper limit of size. Except by 
detailed improvements in efficiency, you 
can’t go any further in destructive 
effect. 

When you make a hydrogen bomb, 
you take an ordinary A-bomb and pack 
around it some tritium, extra-heavy 
hydrogen. Then, when the A-bomb ex- 
plodes, the tritium does too and gives 
you some extra wallop. The more tri- 
tium, the more powerful the bomb; in 
theory, vou could make a bomb hun- 
dreds of times as powerful as an 
A-bomb. 

The logical step for AEC at this 
point is to test the theory by building 
a little tritium into an A-bomb, measure 
the power of the explosion, and see if 
the tritium is doing any good. It is 
almost certain that no bomb radically 
more powerful than an A-bomb has 
been exploded yet, because significant 
quantities of tritium will not be avail- 
able until the plant now under con- 
struction at Savannah River, Ga., is in 
operation—perhaps in 1954 or 1955. 





SET NEW STANDARDS 
OF OPERATING EFFICIENCY 
WHERE THE GOING IS TOUGH! 


DON’T BABY THIS BLOWER... 
it's new and different... it utilizes 
an exclusive principle of compressing 
air...and, as users can tell you, it 
is outstanding for around-the-clock 
service without breakdowns or 
repairs. Capacities per unit: 20 to 
20,000 c.f.m., for air or gas, direct 
or pulley drive, under wide ranges 
of pressure or vacuum conditions. 


90 and a copy of the 
Standardaire Selection 
Chart. Our 

will be glad to answer 
your questions. 


READ STANDARD 


N 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17 


Makers of Readco Bakery Equipment ...Readco Materia! 
k and Mixing goed for the Chemical and 
Processing tries... Standard Stokers 
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WE FOUND 34 BRONZES-plus! 


We're in the business of founding. 
We found bronze, copper and other 
copper-base alloys. 

We also make a habit of finding... 
finding ways of making castings bet- 
ter. That’s what bronze-plus means. 
Bronze, plus production-run found- 
ing methods. Bronze, plus character- 
istics which mean superior castings 
at less cost. We found bronze-plus in 
34 varieties. But we're ready to de- 
velop new plus-alloys, if necessary, 
here and at American Brake Shoe 
Laboratories, Mahwah, New Jersey. 


Customer reports: N-B-M 
bronze gear has already 
served over 6 times longer 
than its predecessor. 


Such alloys are used most often 
where friction and wear exist; bear- 
ings and castings in endless variety. 


AT 6 MODERN FOUNDRIES WE FOUND 34 BRONZES-plus! 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


4930 Manchester Road, St. Lovis 10, Missouri 
Meadville, Pa. + 
St. Paul, Minn, 9 * 


AMERICAN 
COMPANY 


Example? 

This type of performance ability 
comes partly from our metallurgical 
researches. It also comes from our 
long experience at interpreting and 
applying that research. And because 
we specialize in production-runs. 

If you suspect that a better bronze 
or design can improve your product 
...and that costs can be lower, we 
offer our services by: 1— Working to 
your specifications. 2— Working wigh 
your engineers. 3—Solving the entire 
problem ourselves. 

We can probably save you dollars 
on production-runs of bronze and 
copper-base castings—large or small, 
with or without machining. 

Find out how our complete facili- 
ties for research, engineering and 
production can serve your plant or 
product. Write for your copy of 
our catalog. 


St. Louis, Mo, 
* Portsmouth, Va, 


Chicago, iil. 
Niles, Ohio 


°o 


STOP RUST 


PACKAGING 
COSTS CUT FROM 
$4.70 to $1.31 


To avoid the mess and 
cost of “slushing” diesel 
parts with oil, a big 

1 tive firm adopted 
Angier VPI. Now cylinder 
heads (above) are 
protected for 72% less 
cost. If YOU ship or 
store metal in any 
form, send for 

“VPI Facts” today. 





 ANGIER VPI" WRAP 


ANGIER CORPORATION 
Framingham 7, Mass. 


Most Experienced Name in 
Vapor Rust Preventives 


VAPOR 


FROM 


PAPER 


<S 
a 





Standard Develops an 
Anti-Knock Motor Oil 


Standard Oil Development Co. has 
finished work on a new type of oil de- 
signed to help keep auto engines from 
knocking. The company thinks this is 
the first big step toward bringing oil 
manufacture in line with gas and en- 
gine developments. 
¢ Compression *“Trouble—Knocking is 
caused by a small, mature explo- 
sion in the cylinder, before the spark 
sets off the main explosion. This pre- 
mature flash, in turn, used by the 
heat of the compression. Modern high- 
compression engines particularly 
subject to this troubk 

One way out, engineers have found, 
is to use high-octane which is less 
prone to explode prematurely. But even 
this hasn’t been enough. As an engine 
gets old, oil deposits build up inside 
its cylinders and on its piston heads. 
These deposits (1 se the 
pression by cutting down the air space 
in the cylinders, and ict as an in- 
sulating coat, keep t inside the 
cylinders. 

Standard savs its 1 
up such deposits. It’s made from a dif- 
ferent part of crud troleum than 
ordinary oils, contains additives. 


com- 


il won’t build 


Duplex Test Cell 


In its efforts to add capacity without adding 
new plant, Curtiss-Wright has come up 
with a new idea in space saving: “double 
decker” test cells. At its Wright Aero- 
nautical Division at Wood Ridge, N. J., 
a Wright J-65 (Sapphire) turbojet, which 
has been through its test run, is hoisted to 
the second-floor level (above), while an- 
other turbojet is being tested below it. 
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Hurry... Investigate this unusual opportunity TODAY! 





IDEAL FOR CHEMICAL PRODUCERS and many types 


of general manufacturing, the 413-acre plant site shown 





above is available now at minimum cost. 


On Lake Erie’s *Chemical Shore” Located between 








two major lake ports—Ashtabula and Conneaut, Ohio— 
within a few miles of America’s fastest-growing center 
of industry, this plant site offers mainline rail and high- 
way facilities . . . access to unlimited fresh water . . . soil 
conditions favorable for heavy structures. 


Nearby Communities Ashtabula, four miles west, 
and Conneaut, 10 miles east, are easily accessible by 





automobile or municipal bus. Bus schedules can be ar- 
ranged for plant employees. 








o 




















Utilities Large power plant nearby, part of Cleveland 


Electric Illuminating Company's 1,144,000-kilowatt in- 
terconnected system. Natural gas available in area by 
December. Unlimited fresh water from Lake Eric. Sew- 
age facilities must be installed. 


Zoning _and Taxes Site unzoned. Property taxes ex- 
tremely low. The 1951 tax rate per $100 valuation of 
property for Ashtabula Township, $1.28; for North 
Kingsville, $1.54. 


A Rare Opportunity—Act Today For full informa- 





** miles see 3,500 facturer ppli 


tion about this site and the opportunities for your com- 
pany here, phone, wire or write Development Depart- 
ment, Richard L. DeChant, Manager. All inquiries held 


in strict confidence. 


a 
/ Growth Industries Choose Northeast Ohio THE BEST LOCA- 
TION IN THE NATION . . . 85,000,000 customers within 500 








s right at hand. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 ObuBtic SQUARE . Cierry 1-4200 . CLEVELAND 1, ONO 





Every Day 


is a Judgment Day 


The human mind is constantly form- 
ing opinions and passing judgments. 

At one moment it will be sizing up 
new neighbors across the street. 

At another time it will be comparing 
your brand of merchandise with your 
competitor s. 


Judgments Determine Success 
— or Failure 
Decisions made in favor of your brand 
improve your business. But decisions 
favoring your competitor can mean loss 
of profit and prestige for you. 
So you strive for favorable judgments. 


The One Reliable Method 

The most effective way to win favor- 
able judgments is to present the facts of 
your product’s advantages. Describe all 
of its features, both major and minor 

. in detail and in printed form: at- 
tractive folders, booklets, brochures and 
catalogs. 

Your complete story in print enables 
people to form favorable, long-lasting 
opinions about your brand — and to 
pass their judgments along to others. 


72 


Your Ally—A Good Printer 

The task of creating business literature 
that persuades and sells is made easier 
when you call in a good printer first. A 
printer who works with you from the 
very beginning can help to lift the burden 
of planning and creation from your busy 
schedule. He can then save you the most 
in money, time and effort. 

Be prepared to have your printer 
specify one or more of Warren’s Stand- 
ard Printing Papers. He knows that he 
can rely on Warren papers for superior 
printing results . and that’s what 
every good printer wants to deliver to 
every good customer. §. D: Warren Com- 
pany, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Mass. 


BETTER PAPER —BETTER PRINTING 


BES-U.S. PAT. Op, 


we rens 


STAN DARD 


Lrinting Lapers 











PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Glass-fiber rods are being tested by 
Princeton’s Dept. of Civil Engineering 
to replace steel rods in prestressed con 
crete. Tensile strength is said to be at 
least equal to ordinary reinforcing stcel, 
and researchers feel that mass produc- 
tion could bring its current high price 
within the range of stccl 
€ 


Moisture in cellophane can be con- 
trolled during high-speed printing by 
Normalizing, a new method that has 
been developed by Dobeckmun Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

+ 


A clock-radio will introduce Halh 
crafters Co.’s new line of radio and 
television receivers with a foto-etch 
chassis. The foto-etch assembly method 
is a version of the printed circuit tech 
nique (BW—Aug.9'52,p56) 
a 

TV techniques have been applied to 
color reproduction in the printing 
field, says Radio Corp. of America. A 
new electronic machine developed by 
Interchemical Corp. provides automatic 
dot-by-dot correction of color negatives, 
cuts time required for scanning to about 
one-sixth that required for mechanical 
operations. 


Underwater TV 


The seagoing camera (above) is being 
used by Tidewater Fisheries Commission of 
Maryland to study growing oysters in their 
natural surroundings. The 
camera and its patented turbidity eliminator 
were developed by Fenjohn Photo & Equip- 
ment Co. of Ardmore, Pa. The camera was 
originally developed for inspection of under- 
water sections of bridges, dams, wharves, and 
ships. Now its inventor sees a big future in 
connection with underwater TV. 


stereoscopic 
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balanced chemistry... 


The farmer_is interested in the proper balance of plant foods required to produce the 
all-important high crop yields. Industry requires quality control in chemical intermediates 
for the production of new and better products. The Davison Chemical Corporation 
produces dependable products to meet this demand of industry and agriculture. These products 
are as diversified as petroleum cracking catalysts for the world’s refineries to 
granulated fertilizers for the nation’s farmers. Davison products . . . 
Davison “know-how” are available to you for the asking. 


Progress a} Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 











on your truck — f 
new or used 


Now you can afford to put mobile 
crane power to work in your plant 


... even on jobs that do not warrant the investment in 
high production machines. Mount the new TL-10 crane 
on your truck—new or used—and know what it means to 
put your stockpile ‘‘on wheels’’— what it means to profitably 
mechanize that multitude of material handling, lifting; 
loading and erection jobs that ordinarily are handled by 
high cost labor. Or, mount on barge, pier, dock, bin, etc. 
to handle materials faster—anywhere! The new Lorain 
TL-10 is the right size—and the right price—to fit any 
plant that has a material handling problem! 

The new “baby” Lorain TL-10 is a “chip-off-the-old- 
block.” It has the famous Lorain “TL” quality and fast, 
smooth operation. And it is an offspring of the world’s 
first truck crane built by Thew-Lorain more than 30 years 
ago. The new TL-10 has a pedigree you can bank on! 

Even before the new TL-10 Truck Crane was “born,” 
your Thew-Lorain Distributor offered the world’s most 
complete selection of cranes on rubber. With the new 
Lorain TL-10, he can now fill ALL of your needs! No rea- 
son now to delay—mechanize your material handling 


jobs today! The new TL-10 has arrived! Check it over 
—at your Thew-Lorain Distributor! 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 





Relax While You Wait 


The waiting in golf can be more tir- 
ing than the walking, especially if you're 
following a slow foursome on a crowded 
course. But now you can sit and relax 
on your golf bag while you wait your 
turn. 

The new bag has a built-in, heavy- 
duty seat strap slung between two hard- 
wood supports. The seat is adjustable, 
holds golfers weighing up to 300 Ib. 
e Source: Sit-N-Rest Golf Bag Co., 
2392 W. Clybourn St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

e Price: $18.75. 


Cooler Transtormers 


Electric power transformers gencrate 
a lot of heat when they are running. To 
cool them off, manufacturers have tried 
all kinds of devices, but they have never 
been completcly satisfied. Last month 
a cooling system based on clectrostatic 
circulation of oil stirred widespread in- 
terest (BW —Oct.4'52,p64). 

This week Brown Mfg. Co. came up 
with another approach to the job—a 
compact unit that is small and simple. 
The beauty of the setup is that it is self- 
actuated; its automatic operation re- 
quires no pumps or other apparatus. 

Key to the system is the highly vola- 
tile refrigerant it uses. The tubes con- 
taining the refrigerant can pick up heat 
directly out of the oil in which the 
transformer is immersed. The tubes 
carry the heat to metal heat-dissipating 
surfaces outside the transformer unit, 
where air absorbs it. If the heat is 
greater than normal, a fan can speed up 
the air currents 

Demonstration units have operated 
efficiently in dissipating heat generated 
in 1,000-kva. transformers. The manu- 
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“Open kettle cooking is out 
at Charms. Our new continuous Girdler 
process produces better jelly 
gums at lower cost.” 


V. R. Ciccone, Asst. Works Mgr. 
Charms Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


cooks starch jellies continuously 


BEFORE Charms installed its new continuous process, this battery 
of open kettles was used for cooking starch jellies. Batches had to 
be boiled for long periods of time in order to cook the starch. 


NOW, this compact Girdler Votator unit does the job. It cooks starch 
jellies continuously under pressure—at high solids, in a matter of 
seconds. Flow of starch jelly is under constant sanitary control. 


Impossible? 


Not any more. Now, sugar, starch, and water are cooked 
and discharged in a steady, uniform flow—with exactly the 
right moisture content desired in the finished jelly. 


National, Girdler and Charms, working together in the past 
two years as a team, perfected the process. Using Girdler’s 
Votator cooking equipment, Charms continuously cooks Nation- 
al’s Flojel 65 at 285°F, under a pressure of 65 psi. There’s no 
“boil down,” no carmelization. Jellies as high as 84% solids 
may be made this way. And, the process is instrument controlled. 
Skilled cookers aren’t needed. 

Hot rooms may be eliminated. Time in moulding starch 
is reduced. The finished jelly has superior clarity, good body, 
excellent shelf life. 

The research know-how developed in this project is invaluable 
to you. We'll be glad to send you complete technical papers on 
the Charms installation. 


This is just one example of National's wide experience with new starch devel- 
opments. Perhaps you have a starch problem of a different nature. Wo'll be 
happy to work with you in solving it. 


o 


STARCH PRODUCTS 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A small photoflash battery, which pro- 


vides energy for taki 
individual flash pict 
veloped by General D 
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and contains 15 
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An inexpensive molecular still, for use 


in schools and other 


sold by Asco Mf 


Webster, N. Y 
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its Peaceful Atmosphere \S RIGHT 


FOR MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS 


N ORTHWEST MICHIGAN, celebrated vacationland, is 
being recognized as an ideal location for small industry. 

The very things that appeal to summer vacationers 
attract manufacturers also... things like lakes and streams 
and forests and pleasant towns and cordial people. 

A friendly welcome is assured. The Northwest Michi- 
gan Industrial Development Council, made up of leading 
businessmen, helps manufacturers find the right spot and 
get off to a good start. Some cities and villages have local 
groups to assist. The Traverse City Industrial Fund is 
an example. 

So today you find new and thriving small industries in 
many Northwest Michigan communities — Lamina Dies 


& Tools Inc. in Bellaire, Wayne Wire Cloth Company in 
Kalkaska, Arthur Colten Company and Mancelona Divi- 
sion of Mt. Clemens Metal Products Company in Mance- 
lona, Metalco, Inc. (subsidiary of Aeroquip Corporation) 
in Cheboygan, and Gaylord Manufacturing Company in 
Gaylord. 

Consumers Power Company does its part by supplying, 
in ample quantities and at fair rates, the electric power 
needed by industry. 

For information about Northwest Michigan or any 
other part of Outstate Michigan, call on us by telephone, 
telegraph, letter or in person. We will be happy to 
serve you. 


Check These Advantages of Outstate Michigan 


% Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 
%& Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies 
% Desirable Plants and Plant Sites 

%& Excellent Living Conditi 





* Diversified Industries 
% Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Low Rates 
and Cultural Opportunities 


% In the Great Market Center of America 


% No State income Tax 


%& Woods, Lakes and Streams That Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 
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Puerto Rico's 


If you last saw Puerto Rico even 
five years ago, you would hardly recog- 
nize the island today. Signs of trans- 
formation show up everywhere: nearly 
200 new factories dotted around an area 
the size of Long Island; hundreds of 
acres of low-cost housing; scads of new 
homes and office buildings; hammering 
and digging and building all over the 
island. 

The heart of the boom is Fomento. 
That’s the local term for Puerto Rico’s 


Industrial Revolution 


in 1951. After generations of poverty 


Economic Development Administra- 
tion and for its program. Fomento 
is running the campaign to turn the 
island in 10 years from a one-crop agri- 
cultural economy to a balance between 
farming and manufacturing (charts). 

Today, sugar is still king, but Fo- 
mento is bringing new factories into 
operation at ever shorter intervals. 
Exports of new industries alone have 
bounded from $94-million in 1949 to 
$194-million in 1950—and $37-million 


island is finally 
faster than its 


and frustration, the 
boosting its payroll 
population. 

e World’s Record—According to the 
current issue of Latin-American Busi- 
ness Highlights, Chase National Bank 
quarterly: 

“National income—measured in dol- 
lars of constant purchasing power— 
doubled between 1940 and 1950... . 
Income per person, or living standards, 
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but it’s a different story at the half! 


or disintegrate. For Ultralite blankets are springy, 


And so it is with insulations. They all look good 
on the P. A.'’s desk. But try them on the job, 
under actual operating conditions, and you'll find 
that it's a rare insulation that can go a full game 
and curn in a bang-up performance all the way. 


Such a rare insulation is Ultralite, the long glass 
fiber insulation that stands its ground against 
heat, cold and sound permanently. Ultralite 
won't burn or rot; won't react with metals; won't 
absorb moisture or odors. It's as stable, as per- 


manent, as chemically inert as glass itself. 


And even under the roughest day-to-day vibra- 
tion, Uicralite will not shake down, settle, pack 


r-e-s-i-l-i-e-n-t—bounce back into place immedi- 
ately after being subjected to bumps and jolts. 


What can Ultralite do for you? If you use re- 
frigerated transport equipment, duct insulation 
or duct liner, metal buildings—or if you manu- 
facture any insulated product—Ultralite can give 
you better, more permanent, thermal and acous- 
tical protection at lower applied cost. But see for 
yourself—call your local Ultralite 


distributor (listed in the Yellow  ,s*"""**°o, 
Pages) or write for samples 


and complete information. 
o 
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GUSTIN-BACON MANUFACTURING CO. 


214 W. 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


New York e Chicago © Philadelphia © San Francisco © Los Angeles © Houston @ Tulsa © Fort worth © Detroit 


Keeping pace with the Nation's industrial requirements through research and development—our 54th year. 
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“No Trespassin’...as though anybody could!” 


@ It’s obvious that Cyclone’s popu- 
larity varies according to which side 
of the fence you’re on. To burglars, 
vandals and trespassers, Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence is a formidable bar- 
rier. To people who own or manage 
property, Cyclone Fence stands for 
protection, privacy and peace of mind. 

Cyclone offers 14 different styles of 
fence, making it easy to give your 


property the kind of protection it re- 
quires. There’s no need to over-protect 
or under-protect. And no matter which 
model you select, you'll get a fence 
that gives long, trouble-free service. 

Our free book tells all about Cyclone 
Fence. Whether you’re interested in 
protecting industrial, institutional or 
residential property, you'll want a 
copy. Just send in the handy coupon. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOO 
ON FENCE 


Our big, 32-page book is filled with photographs, drawings and 
graphic descriptions of 14 different styles of fence for industrial 
and residential protection. Fence specifications are set forth. Details 
of fence construction are given. Gates, window guards and other 
property safeguards are described. Whether you're interested in a 
few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find this book worth your 


while. Send for your copy. It’s free. 


-—————=—==CLIP THIS COUPON SEND IT iN amma ark 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 4112 
Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of ““Your Fence. 


Address. ..ccccccccccccccccccceccccesoccsescccccscesesccecosess 


City. ..cccccccccecs 


cc ccccccccccces ce eLOROs oe SMO. seccessoese 


” 











went up almost 70%. . In that 
period, income per person went up 
34% in continental U.S., 29% in 
Canada. No other nation where statis- 
tics are available came near Puerto 
Rico’s growth record.” 

Of course, even in 1950, Puerto 
Rico’s per capita income was no rea- 
son to stage a fiesta—it stood at a mere 
$295. 

But in the past two years it has 
risen another 27% to a current esti- 
mate of $375 (U.S. per capita income 
is now about $1,500 
¢ Tax Benefits—Th« in the island’s 
economic level must be credited to 
the advent of new industries. For these, 
Fomento’s best-publicized lure is the 
island’s tax holiday 

To begin with, there’s no federal cor 
poration income tax for U.S. mainland 
corporations that derive at least 80% 
of their income from sources within 
Puerto Rico and 50 or more from 
the active conduct of a trade or busi 
ness there (Section 251, Federal In 
ternal Revenue Code Puerto Rican 
corporations and partnerships are also 
exempt from federal tax. 

On top of that, Puerto Rican law 
gives specified industries complete ex- 
emption from income property, and 
business taxes and municipal fees and 
excises. 

This exemption extends to June 30, 
1959 (with partial exemption for three 
additional years); it is certain to be ex- 
tended or be replaced by some compa- 
rable inducement to industry. 

Not all companies can qualify for 
the island’s tax exemption. No com 
pany is eligible if its move to Puerto 
Rico means curtailment of mainland 
operations. Tax abatement applies only 
to manufacture of articles not made 
on the island prior to 1947 and to a list 
of 42 industries designated in the tax 
exemption act of 1948 as being essen 
tial to the econom 

Even for nonexempt industries, 
there are tax advantages: The insular 
corporation tax is 20%, with surtax 
from 5% to 20 ind there is no 
state tax to pay. 


I. Industrial Spiral 


turns on the tax 
inducement in the original law of 1947 
were chalked up in the 1946-47 fiscal 
year: 14 small companies that averaged 
a few dozen workers, with little or no 
machinery. These companies 
some literallv, all generically—artificial 
flower makers; they re looking solely 
for cheap labor and tax freedom 

It took Fomento until early 1951 to 
open its 100th new plant. Then the 
150th new plant, the Univis Optical 
Corp. factory, opened last February. 
By the end of September, 38 other 
plants had been added. By yearend, 


The first meage 


were— 
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7 Anather Industeial Lendag.c) On 


LOCK JOINT Pipe Company 
chooses 


OS 
gs 


\ Luria provides the permanence and flexibility 
of CUSTOM-BUILT STRUCTURES... 


without sacrificing the advantages of 
STANDARDIZATION 


When a project covers 30 acres and includes 7 Luria 
standardized structures, you can be sure that it is 
planned for permanence. And the Columbia, S. C., 
plant of the Lock Joint Pipe Company achieved 
permanence without expensive custom buildings; 
Luria Standardized Buildings met and surpassed the 
most stringent building code requirements. Further, the 
flexibility of Luria Buildings made possible the spe- 
cialized arrangements and architectural treatments 
needed by this manufacturer... without sacrificing 
the speed or economy of standardization. 


Have you discussed your expansion program 
with a Luria representative? It pays! 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NWN. Y. 


District Offices: ATLANTA ° PHILADELPHIA ° BOSTON * CHICAGO -« WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Y Last! 


For Conferences... Lectures. ‘ 


Sales Meetings... 
Staff Meetings 


Bais tet ey i )~ 


A TABL F] ARM CHAIR 


Undoubtedly, you've wished for 

a chair like this many times. 
Now it’s here—perfected— 
ready to go to work for you. 
Here is permanent convenience 

and comfort adapted for emergency 
use—the greatest advance in the 
history of folding chairs. 


The tablet arm is a built-in feature of the chair, not an attachment. 
It is strong, easy to operate, a marvel of engineering ingenuity (patent 
pending). For ordinary chair use when the arm is not needed, it folds 
down, out of the way, beside the chair, and flat against the chair for 
quick, safe stacking. The flat, folded depth of the chair is only 3 
inches. The chair can be folded or unfolded in a matter of seconds. 
It is exceptionally easy to get into and out of. 


Built throughout with all the famous Clarin insistence on utmost 
quality, the Clarin Tablet Arm Folding Chair will give years of faithful 
service. It is a supremely strong X-type chair, self-leveling, welded 
to insure exceptional strength and quietness. Its cushioned rubber 
feet, a Clarin exclusive, can’t mar the finest floor. It comes with 
Clarin’s famous reinforced seat of 5-ply plywood, or it can be had 
with fine quality leatherette on seat and back, or on seat alone. Avail- 
able in wide range of frame and upholstery colors. 


Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 44, 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, IIl. 
In Canada—E. A. Horton Sales Co., 3071 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


There is a Clarin Folding Chair fn every purpose and need. Write today 
on your institution's letterhead for beautiful, new, 
FREE Catalog of the complete line. 


simce 8925 -TRE ARISTOCRAT OF 





“ .. industries are rounded 


out as one company attracts 
another... .” 
PUERTO RICO starts on p. 78 


the 200th new factory in five years will 
be opened. 

¢ Acceleration—Even this figure doesn’t 
begin to show how fast the island’s in- 
dustrial revolution is spinning. Nor 
does it show how the types of plant are 
being upgraded. 

Since 1947, some of the artificial 
flower makers, as Fomento people still 
class them, have grown to employ more 
than 200 workers, but the real meat and 
potatoes of present gr wth are in plants 
that are bigger and more vital to the 
economy. 

To these newcome Puerto Rico has 
fundamental attractions besides the tax 
gimmick. 

These plants, in turn, attract more 
satellite industries, produce more in- 
direct jobs in utilities, transportation, 
and the like. Whole industries are be- 
ing rounded out now as one company 
attracts another. 

Take plastics for example. A year and 
a half ago, the island had only four in- 
jection molding machines for plastics; 
by yearend it will have 40. This ca- 
pacity brings in companies that make 
plastic products. And last summer Dow 
Chemical Co. opened a warehouse to 
hold polysterene in stock for the 
molders; when demand grows sufh- 
ciently, Dow plans to build a poly- 
sterene plant on the island. 

Another offshoot of the plastics 
molding business is a tool and die shop 
at the vocational school in San Juan. 
Trainees will be qualifi d to make dies 
not only for the plastics industry but 
also for other lines of work 
e Textiles—A similar growth has taken 
place in textiles. Hand needlework has 
been a traditional craft in Puerto Rico, 
but textiles are big business now. This 
year, for the first time in history, textiles 
exceeded sugar mills and refineries in 
percentage of the island’s net income. 

The first really big plant, by stateside 
standards, was Textron Puerto Rico’s 
cotton mill near Ponce, on the south- 
ern coast. In 1950 Textron moved into 
a 155,000-sq. ft. building equipped with 
624 new looms. Last vear Textron 
opened a rayon tricot mill at Humacao. 
Both plants, together emploving 1,000 
workers, are humming after a_ three- 
week layoff due to the summer slump 
in textiles. 

Until last summer, though, Puerto 
Rico had no textile finishing and 
printing mill. Then the Rich Port 
Finishing Corp. opened with 125 
workers on two shifts; it now processes 


30,000 yd. a day, including 40% of 
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Outdoor Units and Remote Control 
Help Idaho Power Company 
Keep Electric Rates Low 


/ 


HESE turret-top casings house four 
Allis-Chalmers outdoor hydro-electric 
generators. 

Two other similar generators—installed 
at separate stations a few miles away and 
remote-controlled from this larger station— 
make up an unusual outdoor power system 
which Idaho Power Company has success- 
fully and economically operated since 1949. 


Two of the six units generate electricity 
continuously 24 hours a day. During peak 
hours, when Idaho Power's customers need 
more electricity, the other units are cut in. 

Outdoor construction saves building and 
building maintenance costs—remote control 
unifies operation and reduces operating ex- 
pense . . . to help Idaho Power Company 
keep electric rates low. 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 

Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS- CHALMERS & 








GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — PITTSBURGH, PA.— NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS. — TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. @.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 











The right start for 
| GOOD 
GRINDING! 





SIMONDS 


Grinding Wheels 


No matter what grinding machines your 
plant uses — no matter what kind of 
material is to be ground — it makes good 
sense and good grinding to use Simonds 
Abrasive Company wheels. Let a Simonds 
engineer show you why. His survey in- 
volves no cost or obligation and might 
reveal new economy for you. Write. 


EXECUTIVES — Simonds Abrasive Company’s 
complete line has everything you need . . . grind- 
ing wheels, mounted wheels and points, segments 
and abrasive grain. 








is Opportunity spelled forwards! 


. for forward-looking companies. 
The Horseheads Industrial Center, near Elmira- 
Corning, is a new production and warehousing 
point for national distribution. Covers 675 acres, 
with 1% million sq. ft. of warehouse-production 
Uwe buildings. Mechanized handling for carload lots. 
‘ for new brochure Four railroads reach 40,000,000 persons overnight, 
with oll details of savings 
Horseheads offers yeu os fec- save days to the West. 
tory or warehouse site. NEW BUILDINGS, ready early ‘53, for term lease or 
sale. Or will build to suit. Public warehouse space 
open now. 


ORS E # EADS Industrial Center 


25 GROAD STREET © NEW YORK 4, HY. 








“ 


... each direct job at a 
factory bench opens up one 
new job indirectly . . .” 

PUERTO RICO starts on p. 78 


the gray goods produced on the island. 
The company is already talking expan- 
sion. And Fomento reports more 
queries about finishing mills and cutting 
and sewing plants in the last six months 
than in the previous two vears 

e Expansion—Plants already on the is- 
land are expanding fast. Univis, in 
operation only since Iebruary, signed 
up last month to add 75% more space. 
Puerto Rico Rayon Mills has nearly 
doubled its floor area in little more 
than a vear. Pan-American Plastics 
Corp. and Sylvania Electric of Puerto 
Rico, Inc., are now doubling their 
space. Sylvania opened just a vear ago 
with a dozen employees, now has more 
than 300 workers on two shifts. 

¢ New Jobs—Furthermore, cach direct 
job added at a factory bench opens up 
one new job indirectly, according to 
Economic Development Administrator 
Teodoro Moscoso. These indirect jobs 
are in public utilities, transportation, 
water supply, and the service trades. 
Through last September, the 188 new 
plants represented more than 14,500 
direct jobs. 

Fomento’s goal is 50,000 direct jobs 
added to the labor force between 1950 
and 1960, and another 50,000 indirect 
jobs. With the labor force growing at 
the rate of 10,000 to 20,000 jobseckers 
a vear, Puerto Ric: is to struggle 
just to keep from losing ground. 


ll. Fomento—What and Why 


The urgency can be found in Puerto 
Rico’s vital statistics 

The island has 24-million people 
living on less than 24-million acres. 
Only 1-million acres can be cultivated, 
even by contour plowing to the tops 
of the lesser mountain And most of 
the land is planted in sugar cane, the 
land’s chief monevy-carner, rather than 
in subsistence foods. Pucrto Rico has 
to import half its food 
¢ Exploding Population—Pcople are 
densely packed in Puerto Rico—about 
650 to the square mile. At that density, 
the mainland U.S. could hold the en- 
tire population of the world. This 
wouldn’t be an exce density for an 
industrial region—it’s not so high as 
Rhode Island’s—but in an agricultural 
area it means troubl 

More serious vet, the population is 
rising at one of the fastest rates in the 
world: about 30 persons per 1,000 per 
vear. Demographet ill it a popula- 
tion explosion. The rate of increase is 
the product of a very high birth rate 
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the only crack in the Iron Curtain . . . 


“Operation Vagabond,” the floating radio sta- 
tion which provides the Voice of America with 
maneuverability, is also equipped with Collins high- 
powered transmitters and receivers. 


In the Soviet dominated nations behind the Iron 
Curtain, millions of subject peoples secretly tune 
to the Voice of America for the ringing word of 
truth from the free world. These vitally important 
daily messages of freedom begin as short wave 
broadcasts from the United States. The signals are 
picked up and rebroadcast across the Iron Curtain 
from Wooferton, England; Munich, Germany; and 
Salonika, Greece. 


Collins Radio Company is proud to have Collins 
51] receivers and 207B-1 transmitters included in 
the equipment at all these relay points. 


For quelity in radio equipment, it’s .. . 


The engineering excellence and dependable per- 
formance in supplying power for the Voice of 
America is typical of Collins’ achievement in every 
field of radio communication. 











COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


10 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK 36 


1930 Hi-Line Drive, DALLAS 2 








HIS UNUSUAL 
RECORDS 


The Manassa Mauler came to his first 
ring glory when, on July 4, 1919, out- 
weighed by well over 50 pounds, he 
destroyed his gigantic opponent in three 
rounds and won the world’s heavyweight 
championship. Known as a fighter with 
an iron fist and an iron jaw, Dempsey 
could hit savagely with either hand, 
could take a punch better than most. 
With Jack, boxing was The Art of 
Offense. This made him the man who 
brought the million dollar gate to the 
sport, helped him hold the heavyweight 
crown for seven years. When the list of 
the world’s greatest fighters is com- 
pleted, you'll find the name of Jack 
Dempsey at the top! 


Another unusual record: 8 of America’s 10 
largest tobacco companies, 10 of the 12 
largest insurance companies and 15 of 
the largest 18 banks in eastern U.S. use 
the clean, crisp, distinctive paper that 
will give your office better-looking letter- 
heads or office forms. . 





ATLANTIC BOND 
Sil PAPER 


MADE BY EASTERN onpmenerenset tae + BANGOR, MAINE 


f boxing’s 
Write us on your letterhead for Grantland Rice's selection o' 
all-time all-stars for every weight division, attractively illustrated and 


suitable for framing, and watch in January for Grantland Rice's all- 


time all-star of bowling. 





a“ 


. . . the island's flyer in 
nationalized industry = 
PUERTO RICO starts on p. 78 


(40 per 1,000 per year) and a recently 
slashed death rate. In 1899, the death 
rate was 31 per 1,000; even since 1948, 
the rate has been cut from 12 to 9 per 
1,000. It’s now the same rate as in the 
mainland U.S. 

According to government estimates, 
the population will reach 3-million in 
1960. EDA director Moscoso adds 
“Nothing could constitute a greater 
risk than to reach 1960 with a popula 
tion of 3-million relying mainly upon 
agriculture in a land without land.” 

Although 70,000 Puerto Ricans will 
have emigrated from the island in 1952, 
there are still 103,000 unemployed—and 
187,000 underemployed—in a total la- 
bor force of 790,000 
e Pridco—As far back as 1942, the in 
sular government saw the danger of 
maintaining an industrial density of 
population in an agricultural economy 
At the urging of Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
then governor, the legislature appro 
priated $500,000 capital for the Puerto 
Rico Industrial Development Co.— 
Pridco for short. 

Pridco got the job of promoting in- 
dustry and development of natural re 
sources. It also got the power to issuc 
bonds, to lend money to private busi 
ness, and to operate its own plants 
Under Tugwell, Pridco concentrated 
on the last of these powers. It bought 
a cement plant and It new factories 
for clay products, gla aperboard, and 
shoes. 

This nationalized industry muddled 
along until after tl var, the cement 
plant making just about enough profit 
to cover the losses of the other four 
Then Pridco changed its pitch. It de 
cided to push tax advantages, to build 
factories for sale or lease to private 
companies, to gi\ » its state-owned 
businesses. The fi plants were sold 
to private owners in +9. Then Pridco 
was absorbed by the Economic De- 
velopment Administration. 
¢ Today—As it stan now, Pridco is 
an autonomous public corporation, 
with its own funds (more than $30 
million in cash and investments, with 
a few million added each vear by the 
legislature). It is coordinated with EDA 
by vesting the pov f its board of 
directors in EDA director Moscoso. 
Its funds keep turning over as it builds 
plants and dispos f them; earnings 
are plowed back into new plant. 

Pridco funds aren’t the sole capital 
for industrial growth, of course. Mos- 
coso estimates that there’s a $2 in- 
vestment by private capital for every 
$1 of Fomento funds. The private in- 
vestment market is growing, too; Mer- 
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If you get Fenestra* Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel 
Windows for your new plant, you'll have windows that will 
probably never need painting. 

And that will save you about $3,600 ... every few years... 
if yours is a typical plant. 

$3,600 saved is $3,600 earned. 

No other window is as strong and rigid as a steel window. 
No other window will look and behave like new /onger 

than a Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Fenestra Steel Window. 

If you want to know the how and the why of these money- 
saving windows, cali your Fenestra Representative (listed 

in the yellow pages of your phone book). Or write for your 
free copy of the Fenestra Galvanizing book. Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Department BW-11, 3425 Griffin 

Street, Detroit 11, Michigan, 


“Fenestra 


SUPER HOT-DIP GALVANIZED STEEL WINDOWS 


from the only plant in America especially designed to 
Hot-Dip galvanize steel windows 





Cummins Multiple Marking 
‘can give you 20 to I savings 


----GUIMMINS -z 


IN TIME AND SALARIES 


20 al AS one at 
ad five a 11 


Biggest Opportunity for cost 
reduction in 99°/0 of all offices 


If yours is an office without a Cummins Perforator 
you are wasting hours every day. 

Wherever you use a hand stamp for validating, 
approving, dating, receipting, numbering. coding or 
canceling you can do the job in one-twentieth the time 
with Cummins multiple marking!* 

Cummins holes-you-can-read mark 20 papers at a 
time—up to 20,000 an hour—with no effort, no skips, no 
smearing—in permanent, unchangeable clarity. This 
method of multiple marking also guards your business 
against fraudulent alterations or re-use of invoices and 
purchase orders. 

Among Cummins’ 107 models is a multiple-marking 
Perforator made to fit your business. Get the facts today. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @ SINCE 1887 


Cummins-Chicago Corp., Chicago 40, Ill., Dept. BW-112 

*! want proof and facts, Send me Certified Gould Reports on several of 

the thousands of present users. ORIGINATORS 

OF 

PERFORATORS 

Conpeny ee - Clip and Attach 

Address to Your 

Letterhead 
City " - Today 


Name 








“...@ Pridco building pro- 
gram helps to speed expan- 
sion projects .. .” 


PUERTO RICO starts on p. 78 


rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane is 
moving into larger quarters in San 
Juan. 


ill. What Fomento Does 


Typically, a mainland manufacturer 
who is considering expansion in Puerto 
Rico makes contact with Fomento 
through its offices in New York, Chi- 
cago, or Los Angeles (an office will soon 
be opened in Philadelphia). He de- 
scribes his operations, needs, and plans; 
the Fomento office collects data about 
his company and indust 

The next step is an inspection trip 
to the island for the industrialist. By 
this time, the dossier on his case has 
been forwarded to San Juan and 
Fomento officials ha familiarized 
themselves with his problems. The 
businessman travels around the island, 
sees plants similar to his own, visits 
plants that serve hi dustry 

Within a couple of days, the busi- 
nessman is usually ready to talk detail. 
If he is likely to be eligible for tax 
exemption, he gets a local law firm to 
start his application through the rou- 
tine. With Foment pecialists, he 
goes into specific deta f building re- 
quirements, finan labor, power, 
water, transportatio1 gal problems. 
e Standard Buildings—By this time, the 
industrialist has m his mind, is 
impatient to get startedl on his new 
project. Here, a Pr building pro- 
gram helps to spec gs 

A year ago, Prid ficials noticed 
that building requ nts fell into a 
predictable pattern. They also saw that 
prospective newco1 tended to chafe 
at the delays of land juisition, utili- 
ties development lant designing. 
So Pridco took a fi n 18 general- 
purpose factories, f 5,000 sq. ft. to 
25,000 sq. ft., in ttered localities 
This experiment \ n immediate hit: 
Before the first build was completed, 
all 18 had been spoken for 

Now, Pridco tries to keep 10 or 12 
buildings ahead of mand, so it can 
show mainland bu men a varicty of 
sizes and sites. T] gency is spending 
$10-million a year on this program; it 
has already placed 40 buildings. Last 
spring it got condemnation power, 
which speeds land-takings 

These standard buildings are avail- 
able for purchas se, or lease with 
option to buy. For 5-year leases, Pridco 
offers its most liberal terms 
¢ Other Help—A mpany. coming to 
Puerto Rico gets other help from Pridco: 
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R/M Grinding Wheels... and Baby’s Milk 


Today, mothers can almost take the purity of milk 
and other processed foods for granted. That’s be- 
cause dairies and processors depend on easy-to-clean 
stainless steel equipment to prevent contamination. 
A dairy, for example, uses stainless steel milking 
machines, pasteurizing vats, tank trucks, kettles, 
pumps, valves and fittings. Raybestos-Manhattan 
Grinding Wheels are a favorite with manufacturers 
of stainless steel products for removing weld marks 
and other unfinished spots which can breed con- 
tamination. 

R/M’s specialized wheels . . . grinding, finishing, 
cut-off or diamond., . . are custom made for every 


job and in widespread use wherever a smooth, even 
finish is wanted or precision grinding is imperative. 

Grinding wheels, however, don’t begin to tell the 
Raybestos-Manhattan story. Almost every indus- 
try, indeed almost every individual, is served by 
something R/M makes in its six great plants and 
laboratories. Do you have an industrial or automotive 
need involving rubber, asbestos or sintered metal ? 
For example, a brake or clutch problem? A con- 
veyor, transmission or V-belt problem? A rubber hose 
or asbestos textile problem? If so, use R/M’s spe- 
cialized experience —consult an R/M representative. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


3 Ptaybestes ... Gondot - mannatran ... Grey-Rock 


Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. 
Raybestos Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 
U.S. Asbestos . .. Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. 


Abrasive and Brake Blocks, Linings 
Diamond Wheels and Clutch Facings Asbestos Textiles 

















General Asbestos & Rubber Division, No. Charles? 
Wabash Division, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


 5.C, 


rh gh, Ont. 











Rubber Lined and Mechanical Packings 
and Gaskets 


Covered Equipment Industrial Drive Belts 








Other R/M products include: Fan Belts and Radiator Hose * Conveyor Belts * Sintered Metal Parts # Hose * Bowling Balls « Other Industrial Rubber 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, AND SINTERED METAL PRODUCTS 





The big skilled hands 
that mean so much fo you! 


Ahead the road ribbons out over 
hills, around curves, through busy 
city streets. He knows what to do 
in every driving situation. He’s a 
professional driver trained in 
safety. He watches out for you as 
well as for the important cargo 
he carries. 

He drives one of America’s 
great fleet of trucks. Trucks that 
carry 75% of the total tonnage 
moved in the nation’s commerce. 
Trucks upon which more than 
25,000 American communities de- 
pend solely for freight service. 


Trucks upon which every com- 
munity depends for the majority 
of what it eats, wears or uses... 
and gets at lower cost because of 
truck transportation efficiency. 

Yes, those skilled hands mean 
a lot to you. They represent the 
transportation system that goes 
farther, more often and to more 
places than any other. The pros- 
perity of your business, the life 
of your community and the wel- 
fare of your home all revolve 
closely with the rolling wheels of 
America’s great trucking industry. 


If you’ve got it—a truck brought it! 


eeeeeeeeee eee eee eee eee eeeee 


yy AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking A 


tnt, hei + 


6, D.C. 
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“. . . Caribe Hilton has 

earned § $1.6-million for 

Pridco in 24% years... .” 
PUERTO RICO starts on p. 78 


e Personnel screening 

e Aid in financing. For example, 
the Government Development Bank 
will lend up to 50% of the collateral 
value of machinery. 

¢ Research in materials, transporta- 
tion, labor, and marketing 
¢ Custom Buildings—Pridco will also 
build new plants to special designs. 
But it will ask companies either to 
share in the construction cost or else to 
take 20-year leases instead of 5-year 
leases. After 20 years, the leases are 
renewable at lower rentals; by then 
Pridco will have recovered its invest- 
ment, plus interest 

A custom building of this type is the 
Caribe Hilton Hotel in San Juan. 
Pridco built and furnished it (except for 
silver, china; and linen) for $7.3-mil- 
lion. The hotel was then leased to the 
Hilton management for 20 years, with 
no option to buy. Besides a fixed rent, 
Pridco receives two-thirds of gross op- 
erating profits. 

In 24 years of operation, the hotel 
has earned about $1.6-million for 
Pridco. It has also helped boost tourist 
business from $5-million a year in 
1948-49 to near! $17-million in 
1951-52. 
¢ Special Treatment—Some industries 
need more than the normal amount of 
help. If they’re the kind the island par 
ticularly wants, they qualify for special 
attention under Operation Hurry-Up. 
Such industries include meat processing 
and packing, dairy products, tool and 
die shops, die contig shops, textile fin- 
ishing, and other core industries. 

To these, Fomento offers a vear’s free 
rent, pays part of the tr insportation and 
purchase price of machinery, pays 25% 
of the salaries of key personne] for train- 
ing workers in the first year. 


and training. 


IV. Black and Rosy 


Results of the Fomento campaign 
show clearly in the island’s economy. 
From 1925 to 1940, Puerto Rico’s trade 
stalled at a total of around $200-million 
for imports and exports; meanwhile, the 
population was gaining 450,000 hungry 
mouths and idle hands. By contrast, in 
1951 the island’s trade totaled $690-mil- 
lion, of which $430-million was in im- 
ports. Fomento’s goal is to balance 
imports and exports at about $1-billion 
each in 1960. 

Growth on this scale looked impossi- 
ble only a few years ago. Guillermo 
Rodriguez, president and general mana- 
ger of Pridco, keeps a reminder on his 
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PLEXIGLAS Signs 
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PLEXIGLAS signs shown above by: Plasti-Line, 
inc., Knoxville, Tenn. ‘Coce-Colal; Neon 
Products, inc., lima, Ohio (Crosley!; Cutler 
Sign Adv ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. tlinton's); 
Spangler Sign” Works, Philadelphia (Amoco); 
Steiner Plastics Manufacturing Co., Glen Cove, 
Long Islond (Shell. 


FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢@ HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Prexictas is a trademark, U. S. Pat. Off. and other principal count: 
in the Western Hemisphere. “al ¥ wa 4 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 130 Queen's Quay at 
Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 











Attract Customers BLOCKS AWAY 


When you advertise your name or your product with a PLexicas 
sign, you command the attention of customers blocks away. 

Day or night, near or far, signs made of this acrylic plastic are 

as legible as they are attractive. 


In daytime the message of a PLEXIGLAS sign is read easily, because 
there are no exterior lighting sources to detract from colors 
chosen for maximum visibility. At night, interior lighting turns the 
entire translucent face into a luminous, glarefree reproduction 

of the sign’s daytime appearance. 


Note the signs shown above. They illustrate the flexibility in sign 
design possible with readily-formed PLExicLas. You can have three 
dimensional trademark reproductions, large free standing letters, evenly 
diffused luminous backgrounds, or distinctive dealer identification. 


PLEXIGLAS signs give you long service with low maintenance costs. 
This outdoor plastic, resistant to weather and breakage, is available in 
lasting colors, or decorative coatings can be applied to the unexposed 
surface of clear material. In addition, a sign’s lighting components 
are not only concealed, they are protected from harm. 


Whether your sign program involves a single sign or hundreds, you 
should investigate PLEXIGLAS. We'll be glad to discuss your particular’ 
problem in detail. Send today for your copy of “PLEXIGLAS for Signs.” 


CARTONS 


CREATE | 


SELF-SERVICE 
MARKETS 








Increase sales, profit and good will, with 
dynamic Gair Cartons. More and more, 
Impulse Buying of a product in Self-Service 
markets depends onthe attractive- 
ness and selling impact of the package. 


UYIN 


Safeguard the success of your new package 
by placing your packaging problem with 
the Gair organization. Yes! Gair has been 
designing and manufacturing folding car- 
tons with a powerful “Sales Impact” for 
almost a century. For complete information 





Write for Brochure on Gair Cartons. 


Ge) g\S ie 


GA IR. FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


1SS EAST 44TH STREET +> NEW YORK + TORONTO 





under any conditions 


EXPLOSION-PROOF MOTORS 


——_ as 


Louis Allis explosion-proof motors have the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories approved labels for all types 
of hazardous conditions —Class I, Group D for ex- 
plosive liquids and vapors; Class II, Group G for 
combustible dust; Class II, Group F for carbon 
black, coal and coke dust; Class II, Group E for 
combustible metal dust. 


There is a modern streamlined Louis Allis Explo- 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., 








sion-Proof motor to satisfy your most exa¢ 

specifications. A careful comparison and an is 
will show you that Louis Allis Explosion-Proof 
motors offer you more dependable performance, 


convenience, long life and safety. 


For quick, dependable service contact your near- 


est Louis Allis Sales Engineers. 


Milwaukee 7, Wis. 














“... strategic advantages of 
labor and geography .. .” 


PUERTO RICO starts on p. 78 


desk to spur him through discouraging 
moments. It’s a sign that says: “They 
said it couldn’t be done, so I never even 
tried.” 

¢ Debits—Progress hasn’t been in a 
straight line. It’s not all milk and honey 
for a plant that opens in Puerto Rico. 
Moscoso calculates that 10% of all 
newcomers have failed, mostly in the 
early days. Most of these companies 
wrongly assumed that they could suc- 
ceed in Puerto Rico even though they 
hadn’t been successful in the states, 
Moscoso says. That doesn’t work. 
Other companies, even big ones, have 
made mistakes in planning, have run 
into labor and transportation troubles. 

Companies find two chief problems: 

Labor. EDA keeps a file of about 
20,000 jobseckers, 98% of whom are 
literate, but in many factories 60% to 
90% of employees have never before 
held a regular job. Workers often must 
be trained from scratch, though the 
government’s 11 vocational schools 
graduate 6,000 trainees a year. 

Transportation. Shipping time is 34 
days by sea; plants feel they must hold 
a heavier inventory of materials and 
machine parts than they would in the 
states. 
¢ Credits—On the other hand, Puerto 
Rico offers basic advantages: 

Labor. There are 25 applicants for 
every job, and wages run 67% to 75% 
lower than for comparable jobs in the 
states. Productivity is as high as it is in 
all but the most industrialized states. 
There’s little trouble with unions in 
most industries (the most notable ex- 
ception is the longshoremen, though 
they’ve been quiet lately). 

The labor force is gaining stability as 
it gains experience; in a few plants, 
turnover is above stateside averages, 
largely because of the draft vulnerabil- 
ity of a crew of young men. One com- 
pany reports its die setters already as 
efficient and dependable in one year as 
they normally are in the states after 
three years. 

Strategic location. Puerto Rico is ac- 
cessible to South American raw mate- 
rials and markets. Products can be 
shipped to U.S. Gulf and West Coast 
ports from Puerto Rico more cheaply 
than from the Midwest. 

ity. Many plant managers be- 
lieve that Puerto Ricans, with 5 heritage 
of ability at fine needlework, excel state- 
side workers in manual dexterity. And, 
because labor is cheaper, extra steps in 
quality control can be added in mass- 
production lines. Several plant mana- 
gers say quality is actually higher than 
in mainland products. 
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Who will establish 


the valuation on 


your business ? 


A partner, a key man, dies suddenly. Cash is needed immediately for 
taxes, and for acquiring the deceased’s holdings. The firm, if unpre- 
pared for economic shock, must reorganize, or liquidate. 


Do you realize how a well-prepared business life insurance 
plan can prevent such a catastrophe? First, it supplies needed cash. 
And just as important, it enables you, and not an outside agency, 
to establish the valuation of the estate for tax purposes. 

The cost? If there is a claim, a New England Mutual “Business 
Security Plan” pays for itself over and over again — often becoming 
one of a firm’s most valuable financial assets. If there is no.claim, 
the cost is small, amounting only to the ledger difference between 
premiums paid and available cash values. The latter are important 
as surplus, or emergency reserves, ana can be used for retirement 
income, or for quick private loans. 


In sum, a New England Mutual plan can help you 


1 prevent a forced liquidation or reorganization 

2 maintain control by surviving partners 

3 provide emergency reserves, protect firm credit 
4 acquire the deceased’s holdings on set terms 

5 settle estate taxes on known valuation 


New England Mutual is one of the nation’s most experienced com- 
panies in providing policy contracts for special business purposes. 
Experts are available to work out with you, your attorney, and the 
trust officer of your bank, plans suited to your particular needs. Mail 
the coupon below for further details on proved-by-experience ways to 
strengthen the financial security of your business. 


ne NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL &3 


At the end of 1951, New England Mutual had in force more than 12% 
of all insured individual-policy Pension Plans in the U. S. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Send me, without cost or obligation, your “Business Security 

: - eo ae Plan” for the type of situation indicated: C) Key Man 

. (J Sole Proprietorship () Partnership () Close Corporation 


Life Insurance 


Company of Boston 





Name 


Address 

















-».WE HAVE A 
NATIONAL REPUTATION 
FOR TRANSLATING NEW 
IDEAS INTO PROFITABLE 
PRODUCTS 


We’re a nationwide, soundly- 
financed company with vast de- 
velopment, manufacturing and 
marketing facilities . . . with an- "e 
nual sales exceeding 100 million es es 
dollars. 

Our broad lines of machinery and 
equipment serve many fields of 
agriculture and industry. Your 
new product idea may be useful 


/ 
in further augmenting or diversi- Y Tt M aE 
fying these lines. oO U re on E a 
Only those ideas which have pat- 
ents issued or applied for, can be 


considered—for your protection, 
as well as ours. 


Write to: New Product Dept. 
Box 5697 Business Week 
520 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


NUTSHELL VIEW of community, Sanborn map gets down to such details as size, type, 
construction of homes. To get mass of data, Sanborn makes aerial and field surveys. 














Make the ) 
Wo 


3 Data charted, map is held against 4 Revising a map, draftsman plots a new 
lighted viewer for close examination. area of urban development. 





Test! —— 


FILMSORT Jackets end Filing Cabinet- ~~ _ 

itis forever! Just ONE cabinet, using — ; 

FILMSORT Jackets, holds the micro- : : 

filmed contents of 14 five-drawer = Bs 3 ° 
away? 


letter-size cabinets. 


AND ... YOU READ OR ENLARGE 
YOUR MICROFILM INSTANTLY AND 
DIRECTLY FROM THE FILMSORT JACKET, 


Film it... file it 
=e - - - find it in FILMSORT Jackets! 


WRITE FOR 
= INTERESTING LITERATURE 
., . NO OBLIGATION. 


—— Individuatizes microtiv® 





«IT’S IN THE CARDS 


N ee 
< 


7 King-size volumes house the bound maps. It takes more volumes than appear in this 
picture to cover New York City. Price of the New York set: $11,330. 
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1 Fieldman makes a flying leap after in- 
specting dwelling rooftop. 


Courtesy of Sanborn 


5 Aerial photographs provide basic pat- 
tern for laying out a new map. 


Knock on a wall, and you can tell its 
composition—with practice. 


6 Printing of intricate maps is done on 
Sanborn’s own presses. 


Map company makes a $3-million business of charting 
U. S. cities house by house for fire insurance companies. 


If residents of New York’s Nassau 
County see strange men with tapes and 
rulers prowling around their premises 
these days, they shouldn’t be alarmed. 
Chances are the prowlers are fieldmen 
for the Sanborn Map Co., of Pelham, 
N. Y. Sanborn is now making one of 
its super-detailed maps of the Empire 
State’s fastest-growing county. 

The final map will be drawn to a 
scale of 50 ft. to the inch for com- 
mercial areas, 100 ft. to the inch for 
residential. 

Since Sanborn’s map will be used pri- 
marily by fire insurance companies, it 
will include such details as the size of 
individual houses, how they’re con- 
structed, how near the fire plug on the 
corner is, how much water flows 
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through the main feeding the hydrant. 
¢ Risks Laid Bare—When the map is 
completed, a fire insurance man will be 
able to tell at a glance the risk involved 
in insuring any building in Nassau. 
Color will indicate whether the build- 
ing is made of fireproofed material, 
stone, wood, steel, or whatever. 

To get all this detail, an extensive 
and intensive survey has to be made. 
Much of it must be done in back vards 
-which can lead to difficulties when 
citizens doubt the honorable intent of 
the intruder. Sanborn men have been 
thrown in jail as burglars, reported to 
the FBI as spies. In defense, their first 
move on hitting a new town is to re- 
port to the police. This cuts down the 
chances of arrest, but does little to pro- 





Better Control 


se 50? “ 


If you use over 100 tons of strip per 
month, in special widths, a Yoder 
Slitter will bring welcome relief 
from strip supply difficulties. 


Mill-width strip is more easily 
obtained from numerous sources, 
and at lower cost. A saving of ten 
to twenty dollars per ton is quite 
common, soon paying for the slitter 
investment. 


With a flexible stock of mill-widths 
of the desired gauges, you no longer 
need to anticipate requirements for 
special widths far in advance. Your 
production planning becomes much 
easier and the need for big inven- 
tories of slit strands disappear when 
you can supply your own needs on 
a few hours’ notice, 


Send for literature on the economics 
and mechanics of slitter operation. 
Consultations, estimates and recom- 
mendations for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Ave. © Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Rotary 
CToTate) 


SLITTERS 





MAKE 120 BRIGHT COPIES A MINUTE 
OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE, WRITE or DRAW 


++.no stencils, no mats, no inking, no make-ready 


DITTO. .. 
D-10 


YN ee 


DIRECT “LIQUID’’ PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


HUNDREDS OF 
USES 


* SALES LETTERS 
* BULLETINS 

* MAPS 

® PRICE SHEETS 
* MENUS 


* QUOTATIONS, 
BIDS 


* POSTCARDS 

® ESTIMATES 

* BLANK FORMS 
* SKETCHES 

® STATEMENTS 

® SPECIFICATIONS 
*® GRAPHS 

® CONTRACTS 

® MUSIC SCORES 
*® HOUSE ORGANS 
® NOTICES 

® RADIO SCRIPTS 
* DRAWINGS 


® EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS 


® NEWS RELEASES 
* LESSON SHEETS 
© REPORTS 


98 


The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
no inking, no make-ready. 

It copies directly from the original writ- 
ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 
four colors in one operation; 120 or more 
copies per minute; on varying weights of 
paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” 
in size. 

PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 
The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With Magic Copy Control 
it prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details... free and without obligation. 


DITTO, inc., 2296 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Hlinois 
in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Led.. Torente, Ontaric 


DITTO, Inc., 7296 W. Harrison St., Cricage 12, Hiinos 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, 
) Please send literature featuring the new Ditto D-10 
plicator and samples of work produced on it. 
) Arrange a demonstration of the new Ditto D-10 
plicator for me. 
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. . . of late, Sanborn has 
been moving into the field 
of market surveys . . .” 


SANBORN MAPS starts on p. 96 


tect them from an even greater hazard 
—watchdogs. 

¢ Other Users—Sanborn has been mak- 
ing its maps for more than 75 years. Fire 
insurance companies aren’t the only 
purchasers. Public utilities, banks, 
municipal and county governments also 
use them. Of late, Sanborn has been 
moving into the field of market surveys. 
It makes special maps, based on the 
masters, for research firms and individ 
ual companies. At present it’s working 
on a project to show the Safeway food 
stores where to expand and where to 
cut back. But the fire insurance com 
panies, who were the first customers, 
remain the best. 

e Birth of an Ideal—D. A. Sanborn, a 
civil engincer, did some mapping for 
the Aetna Insurance ( in the 1860s 
He thought other companies might also 
be interested in su urveys. So in 
1876 he founded the Sanborn Map & 
Publishing Co., Ltd., in New York. In 
1902 it was incorporated under its 
present name. 

Since then Sanborn has built up a 
$3-million annual business and employs 
650 people. It has no direct competi 
tion in fire-insuran mapping. The 
demand for such maps is limited, and 
Sanborn got in on the ground floor. 

The map of Greater New York City 
is probably the best seller on the current 
list, which includes 1,300 volumes of 
bound city maps and 11,000 town maps 
of various sizes. The New York map 
consists of 76 volumes, each containing 
75 pages measuring 184 in. by 27 in 
Over 200 have been sold to private 
companies and city departments. Cur- 
rent price: $11,330 
¢ Up to Date—One thing that limits 
the sale of Sanborn maps is that they 
rarely become ob e. Once a year 
ficldmen (150 of them in all) return to 
the scene of their chartings and note 
anv changes. That involves a lot of 
traveling since Sanborn claims that just 
about everv U.S. town of more than 
1.000 inhabitants appears in detail on 
one of its maps 

After the fieldmen have finished their 
resurvey, the changes are sent back to 
Pelham, where they are printed on slips 
of paper. Sanborn men then visit evers 
owner of the map and paste in the re 
visions. This not only keeps the map 
up to date, but makes it possible to 
trace the growth of a city or county by 
removing the revisior Sometimes an 
area grows so much and so fast that fur- 
ther revisions (as many as 50 are some- 
times pasted on top of each other) be- 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 


insulating value 


OF PITTSBURGH CORNING GLASS BLOCKS 


> Because PC Glass Blocks are made of two pieces 
of formed glass, fused together and enclosing a partial 
vacuum, their insulating value is better than that of an 
eight-inch brick wall; they offer more than twice the 
insulating value of ordinary single-glazed windows. 
Building owners in a typical midwestern city have 
fourd that PC Glass Blocks, in place of conventional 
windows, save up to 30% on winter heating costs. 


When you install panels of PC Glass Blocks, tem- 
perature and humidity control is easier and less costly 
than with other types of fenestration. In summer, heat 
QUESTION ... In our fenestration, how can we get the gain is lower; in winter, heat loss is reduced. They 
pen aoor eS thus lighten the load on heating and air-conditioning 

equipment; they reduce costs, improve product qual- 
ity, create more comfortable surroundings for workers. 








} 
Ls 


Whatever your fenestration problem may be, let 
our specialists help you. There’s no obligation. 


Other Facts: PC Glass Blocks cut maintenance 
costs; admit abundant controlied daylight; assure 
privacy; eliminate outside noises; stop the infiltration 
of dust and grit; are immediately available. 


| SEE aE? 


[ 
] 


| 
[ 





Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; W. P. Fuller & Co. anneSuame 
Coast; Canadien Pittsburgh Industries Lid., Hobbs Gless Div., in Canada; and 
by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. 

















Mail this coupon for complete information 





ng Corporation 
“ Dept. M-112, 307 Fourth Avenue 
CS ho St Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
é Please send me « copy of your FREE booklet, “The Mork of @ 
ANSWER . .. install panels of PC Glass Blocks. The dry, f 
dead-air space between the tightly sealed halves of these 
glass blocks provides them with better insulating qualities 
than an 8-inch brick wall; more than twice the insulating 
value of ordinary windows. Made of clear glass, PC Glass 
Blocks transmit floods of natural daylight—fully controlled 
for maximum comfort and efficiency. 








PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





come impossible. When that happens, 
it means a new map. That's the case 


n with Nassau, which hroomed dur 
ON GUARD To Speed Production ing the war 
Today the first step in preparing a 


Sanborn map is an aerial survey. ‘Then 
comes the back-yard vey. Fieldmen 
scrabble around preparing rough 
sketches. These are t to the cartog 
raphers and draftsmen back in Pelham 
who prepare the fina fts, which are 
printed and bound at the Sanborn plant. 
The New York Cit p was made in 
the late 1930s. So far it has been kept 
up to date by re\ ns since urban 
growth, while great, has been fairly 
gradual. Should a remapping job be 
necessary, it would t $2-million 

e Innovations—Sanb has been put 
ting out its maps in much the same way 
ever since 1876. Now president Ken 
neth Buchanan and his coexecutives 
have concluded that the volumes are too 
unwieldlv and heavy. So thev are shift 
ing to new volumes, which will be about 
one-third the size of the old ones. The 
new models will be loose-leaf; each map 
will have a flims\ r it to facilitate 
note-taking. It will take about 10 years 
to convert all bound volumes to the 


Fullergript Brushes on Vertical Surface Grinder Keep | Or oS Pe 


belle, who runs the plant at Pelham 


Work Cleaner alts Increase Safety and Accuracy says most customers highly approve the 


i change. There are some dichards, users 
On the vertical surface grinder shown above, Fuller- of the maps for many a year, who feel 


gript brushes are used as splash guards to concentrate the as though they are losing 
coolant on the work ... and away from the operator. The ‘ c 
filler is dense enough to confine the coolant, yet the fila- 
ments flex to conform to the contours of the work as it pass- 
es under the guard . . . eliminating the need for cutting 
and fitting special splash guards for each different shaped 
piece being ground. The result is increased production — 
cleaner, more accurate work — and 

no labor problem. 


an old friend. 


Here you see a Fullergript brush 
strip mounted on the guard surround- 
ing the grinding wheel of a vertical die 
and surface grinder. The densely pack- 
ed brush material is anchored ina 
rust-resistant metal backing. 


Do these applications suggest new cost-reducing ideas 
to you? Our engineers will be glad to work with you. Just 
send us your problem, giving as much pertinent data as 


possible. ; 
eerery Handier Phone Booths 
4 


The pay telephone is coming to meet you 
halfway. This experimental sidewalk booth 
is in Albany, N. Y.; it’s mostly glass and 
aluminum. Various models are being tested 
7 2 in different parts of the country. N. Y. 

visi0 Telephone Co. says the five booths it has 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY © INDUSTRIAL DIVISION © 3450 MAIN STREET © HARTFORD 2, CONN. spotted around in Albany are popular with 


Wet and Dry Mops, Brooms, Waxes and Polishes, Floor and Special! Brushes the customers. 
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70 MILLION DOLLAR SUPERLINER. On her shake-down ~ 
cruise, a huge welcoming committee of tugs accompanied ~ 
the S.S. United States past the New York skyline. U. S. 
Steel furnished forged steel propulsion shafting which 
helped establish a new trans-Atlantic speed record. 


FLYING PIPE LINE. This welded steel gas 
pipe line near Benson, Arizona, spurns the 
earth and takes to the air for 1020 feet to 
cross a sandy river bed subject to flash 
floods. Both the 30-inch diameter pipe and 
its supporting structure were fabricated 
and erected by United States Steel. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT STEEL 
Last year, on the average, the furnaces 
of the iron and steel industry used iron 
ore at the rate of a pile as big as the 
Empire State Building every 1] days! 





HIDDEN MUSCLES, Concrete runways are subjected to 

enormous stresses from the great weight of modern air- 

liners, the vibrations of revving engines, the turning and 

taxiing of heavy planes. When runways are reinforced 

with American Welded Wire Fabric, they have hidden NEW PINS FOR POULTRY. U-S-S Stainless 
“muscles” that help to absorb this punishment and Steel gets in on Thanksgiving dinner these 
assure longer runway life. U. S. Steel makes this steel days in the form of better, smoother, more 


fabric . . . and also a lot of the cement that goes into sanitary poultry pins. They are corrosion- 
landing field runways. resistant, good looking, easy to use. This trade-mark is your guide to quality stee! 


. The Theatre Guild on the Altpresented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station 


UNITED STATES STEEL Ming to Build « Better Ameri 


AMERICAN BRIDGE. .AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE ..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY «+ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 

















Rough Seas Ahead for Ship Operators 


fty 40-million 
will 


ther current 


If the next decade is to be the age 
of surpluses, shipping will probably 
lead the field 

Over the summer North Atlantic coal 
freight rates, bellwether of the indus- 
try, took an ominous plunge. From 
$10.50 last February, and $7.25 in 
April, they slid to $3.50. Even more 
alarming to shipping men is the pros- 
pect that things may be a lot worse by 
next summer—especially for American 
shipowners who have the highest costs 
and the slimmest profit margins. 

Behind the threatening outlook are 
two hard facts: 

e World tonnage of merchant 
ships has increased sharply and will 
continue to do so. 

¢ World trade is falling behind 
1951 levels. 

rhe world’s shipping fleets now have 
a total dead-weight tonnage topping 
91-million—up 2-million tons since 
Januarv and 4-million tons from a vear 
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ago. That’s a big jump over the 1939 
total of 79.2-million dwt. (and the 
figure doesn’t inchide the U.S. reserve 
fleet). 

Moreover, an additional 22.2-million 
dwt. of oceangoing ships are now 
under construction or on order. Com- 
pare that with 15.3-million tons in the 
summer of 1951. 


|. Shipping Squeeze 


In the face of the swelling world fleet, 
signs point to a dwindling volume of 
world trade ahead. Statistics aren’t yet 
collected for 1952, but this year will 
fall below the 434-million tons carried 
in 1951—one of the biggest peacetime 
years. In-the past six months many 
countries in Western Europe, Latin 
America, and the Sterling Area have 
cracked down on _ imports—especially 
dollar cargoes. 


U.S. coal exports probably won’t 
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ling Area, between Latin America and 
the U.S., and between Communist 
and non-Communist countries is 
waning. 

About the only strong facet is 
passenger service, but even , there’s 
caution. Steamship lines in the North 
Atlantic Conference have postponed 
consideration of proposed rate changes 
until next spring. 


ll. Repercussions 


The slump in shipping has already 
had widespread effects: 

e This summer about 1,000 Ameri- 
can and foreign flagships were laid 
up for lack of cargoes. Of these, 
about 600 were U.S. government- 
owned vessels returned to the reserve 
flect, 100 were privately owned Ameri- 
can ships, and the rest were foreign 
flagships. 

¢ North Atlantic Conference lines 
have cut liner freight rates 10% to com- 
pete more effectively with hard-up 
tramp ship operators trying to move in 
on the packaged freight business. 

e Ways are being studied in the 
U.S. and abroad to increase tax or 
direct subsidy relief to operators who 
can’t meet the competition. If the rate 
fight gets worse, it could mean an in- 
ternational subsidy war. 

¢ A lobby of foreign-flag operators 
is forming in Washington to try to 
knock out the 50-50 provision in U.S. 
foreign-aid legislation. The provision 
requires that at least half of al Ye 
aid cargoes must move in U.S. flag 
vessels. 

¢ The shipping industry here is 
trying to get more U.S. cargoes onto 
American ships. 

e One major maritime union is 
officially considering asking the Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service to get 
out of the commercial ocean shipping 
business. Union officials want privately 
owned and operated ships to carry mili- 
tary cargoes that can move commer- 
cially. 

¢ Several big U.S. steamship com- 
panies have their lawyers checking 
again to see if they can transfer their 
vessels for foreign registry. This would 
lower operating costs. 

Another group that’s uneasy about 
the situation is the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, but for a different reason. Mili- 
tary brass claim there’s a shortage—of 
the right kind of ships. They say that 
unless they have more high-speed dry- 
cargo ships and tankers and more pas- 
senger liners, they couldn’t meet war 
requirements. 

Shipbuilders, however, point out that 
they aim at the most economical vessel 
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confidential 
“Pin-Point" Ind 
make plant site selection easy 
Finding the right spot for your new plant \ de Aantal 


* Real estate dato 


can be a costly, time-consuming job for you and 
your organization; let our industrial engineers and 
research experts make the task easy. They’ll 
gladly prepare a special PIN-POINT survey to 
meet your requirements. The confidential services 
of our industrial engineers and research experts 
are yours for the asking ... no obligation, of course. 
Write the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
Industrial Development Department, 

Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 





/ knew even this Snow 
wouldn't stop you! 
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Some salesmen earn the reputation of being 
Johnny-On-The-Spot in any weather. Tire 
Chains are as much a part of the smart sales- 
man’s tools as his catalogs! 


“It's snowing too hard” is no excuse for fail- 


ure to make calls—or deliveries. 


CAMPBELL 44ftinftced CHAINS 


. . . the safer, longer wearing chains 


Easy to use Chain Appiier 
included at no extra cost 
with every box of Camp- 
bell passenger car chains. 


In more and more businesses you find that cars and 
trucks are equipped with tire chains to help them 
cope with winter weather. The best chains for the 
job are Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains. 


Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains provide extra 
miles of service because of the extra metal in the lugs. 
And the lugs give added traction that keeps cars, 
trucks, and buses moving safely on slick roads— 
traction that stops them surely and safely, too! 


The best time to buy tire chains is before the 
next snow fall. Make sure there is a set of 
Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains for every 
vehicle used in your business. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN @Gonsauy 


MAIN 


Fact 


)FFICE: YORK, PA 


and West Burlington wa 
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speed—16 knots—unless the govern- 
ment wants to pay to have ships that 
are faster. So far, it hasn’t 


lll. Record Fleet 


Merchant ships plying the seas to- 
day add up to the biggest world filcet 
in history. Counting the U.S. reserve, 
it totals more than 13,700 vessels. 
When all the ships now on order have 
been delivered, the fleet will be 40% 
greater than it was just prior to World 
War II 

Biggest percent increases have been 
those of the smaller maritime powers 
They have more than doubled their 
tonnage. Eight countries that had no 
merchant marine before the war—in- 
cluding Eire, Pakistan, and Switzerland 
—today have more than 2-million dwt. 
among them. That \ they figure 
they can save and earn foreign exchange. 
In case of war, they want to be more 
self-sufficient than the last time. 

Fleets of the major maritime powers 
have expanded consideral too. Ton- 
nage has climbed from 73.3-million 
dwt. in 1939 to 79.3-mill lwt. today, 
with another 20.8-million tons on the 
way. Capacity is al reased be- 
cause the speed of the ships has gen- 
erally been stepped up 2 30%. 


IV. The Outlook 


Here’s the way things now look for 
the various classes of merchant ships: 

Dry-cargo carriers: They are becom- 
ing a glut on the market. Ocean freight 
rates are expected to f up a littl 
this winter, but at a lower level 
than last vear. Even tl bably won’t 
hold up through th g. One big 
reason is that the l’s_ dry-cargo 
fleet is up 5% over "3 

Tankers: Summers tend to be 
slack, but next vear’ nal summer 
slowness mav cont through the 
winter. The prewar tanker fleet has 
jumped 76%. A whopping 14.2-mil 
lion dwt. are on ord Some of to- 
dav’s tankers are nearlv three times the 
size of 1939’s biggest 

Passenger ships: So far, the lines are 
holding up and ha t been badh 
hurt by the growth of travel. The 
present passenger fleet 35 smaller 
than it was before tl Even cur 
rent orders—600,000 t will bring it 
to only 70% of its fi iz 
e Note of Hope—Bright spots in the 
world shipping pictur few and far 
between. But ther« ne in the rela 
tive ages of ships in the world fleet. 
Some 26% of the sl re 20 vears 
old or over, so ther imple margin 
for ship replacement 

Then there is th ncerted effort 
of most of the fre tld to figure a 
way to increase world trade. Any prog- 
ress in this line will cheer ship operators. 
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DEFENSE PLANT DE-MOTHBALLED FAST 
WITH THE HELP OF TWO SUN PRODUCTS 


BEFORE: The machinery in this Navy-owned shell-making 
plant stood idle—coated with a rust preventive—for 5 years 
after World War II. When asked to reactivate the plant in 
three months, the U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corporation 
anticipated a complete machinery teardown for cleaning, 
because the rust preventive had seeped into the working parts. 


AFTER: No teardown was needed. Sun Spirits did the 
external cleaning job and the detergency of Sunvis H.D. 700 
Oils the internal job—cleaning out parts and freeing hydraulic 
systems. Thanks to the effectiveness of these products, the 
job was completed and the plant put in operating condition 
within the three months specified by the Navy. 


Recently the U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corporation 
was asked to reopen a World War II Navy-owned 
shell-making plant and start production in three 
months. The machinery, idle for 5 years, had been 

rotected by an external layer of rust preventive. 
lesdesocks, gear units and hydraulic lines were 
among the parts coated, and unfortunately some of 
the protective material had seeped into them. It 
looked as if the machinery might have to be torn 
down to be cleaned. 

Hoffman invited Sun and several other oil com- 
panies to survey the machinery and suggest cleaning 
methods. The company chose Sun’s recommenda- 
tions on the basis of their soundness, as well as on 
Sun’s record for reliable service in other Hoffman 
plants. The Sun products used eliminated the need 
for any dismantling. Sun Spirits did the external 
cleaning job. Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils freed up the 
hydraulic systems, many of which were extremely 
sluggish; the detergency of these oils flushed away 
every last trace of sludge and rust preventive. 

Throughout the entire cleaning and recharging 
process, Sun representatives stayed on the job. As 
part of Sun’s regular service, they trained the oilers, 
helped work out an inventory control system, and 
set up lubrication schedules. The terms of the Navy 
contract were met, and vital defense production was 
started on schedule. In the year and a half that has 
since elapsed, there have been no machine failures 
traceable to poor lubrication. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Dept. BW-11 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


C] | would like to consult with a Sun representative. 


[_] Pleasesend me a copy of “Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils.” 


Name 





Title 





Company 
Address 











TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE. Sun’s engi 
neers are at your service for consultation on any matters 
concerning hydraulics, lubrication or metalworking. It will 
pay you to utilize the broad experience they have gained 
in solving a wide variety of lubricating and processing 
problems in many different industries. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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CREATIVE DESIGN TYPOGRAPHY 
POINT-OF-SALE IDEAS 
HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTION 
One price for the entire job 
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How Air Coach Is Gaining 


Total Passenger Business in Millions of Dollars 
(Scheduled Airlines) 
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Skeds Bid for Mass Trade 


Two months ago the scheduled aii- 
lines were still trying to decide whether 
they were running a Union Club or a 
corner éaloon (BW —Aug.30"52,p94). 
Today, it looks as though the saloon 
had won; from now on the skeds will 
be giving a larger and larger play to air- 
coach travel, at the expense of first 
class. 

The decision has become clear at the 
hearings on expansion of the nonsched- 
uled operators that have been held by 
the Civil Acronautics Board, first at 
Washington and now at Miami. Line 
after line told CAB that it would take 
the full plunge into low-cost air-coach 
operations, and thus eliminate one of 
the nonskeds’ chief reasons for exist- 
ence. 

e Nonsked Future—One result of this 
is that CAB and the skeds between 
them may put the nonskeds out of busi- 
ness within a couple of years. Another 
is that air travel is likely to become 
about as glamorous as a trolley ride 
down Main Street. The low-cost, heav- 
ily loaded coaches show signs of taking 
over the largest part of the airlines’ 
business. There were whole stacks of 
straws in the wind this summer: 

¢ On coast-to-coast trips, more pas- 
sengers went air coach than standard 
fare. Including tax, the coach round 
trip cost $227; regular fare is $347.19. 

¢ Air coach topped first class in 
round-trip travel to Europe. Round- 
trip summer rates to London were $486 
for coach, and $711 for first class. Off 


season, coach fare is $417, first class is 
$610 

e Trans World Airlines and other 
pro-coach lines predict that passenger 
miles flown will jump from this year’s 
estimated 12-billion to 20-billion by 
1960. They say that more than half of 
that total will be air coach. 

Even the most reluctant airlines have 
seen the handwriting on the wall and 
started to convert to a predominantly 
coach service. That means low fares— 
made possible by cramming 50 to 80 
passengers into a plane that carried 30 
to 50 on a luxury basis. Alreadv, the 
coaches have shown that there’s plenty 
of mass market for them. They are even 
moving in on the long-haul rail coach 
and vacation-by-auto fields. 
e¢ Demand—Originally, the nonskeds 
discovered the coach field. Demand was 
so clamorous that the skeds began to 
listen, too. They launched air-coach 
service of their own, at prices competi- 
tive with the nonskeds. And they took 
legal action before CAB in an effort to 
chase the nonskeds off the high-density 
routes. 

While CAB is scratching its head 
over this, the public is demanding more 
coach space—more than the lines can 
provide right now on the popular 
routes. It takes sheer luck to get an 
air-coach reservation on anything like 
short notice. This year the domestic 
skeds expect 15% of their estimated 
$625-million gross to come from 
coaches. Coach revenue may reach 
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Utility to new SERVEL “ELECTRIC WONDERBAR?’ 


-PrastTics ADD 
SALES APPEAL 


STYRON gives additional Beauty and 


portable refrigerette 


With the handsome new Electric Wonder- 
bar, Servel has created a unique and happy 
combination of utility and styling. This 
remarkable portable refrigerette is right at 
home in the living room, nursery, or as a 
TV snack spot in the recreation room. It 
freezes its own ice cubes and is an ideal 
refreshment center for the family. Doctors 
and other business executives will find 
the Servel Electric Wonderbar a useful 
piece of office equipment, too. 


In creating the Electric Wonderbar, 
Servel ised Styron for many of the essen- 
tial parts. Because Styron (Dow poly- 
styrene) is a durable, odorless, easy-to- 
clean plastic with excellent insulating 
properties, it offered a threefold advantage 
of utility, beauty and sales appeal. 


Perhaps plastics can improve your product 
too; why not work together with experts 
from Dow’s Plastics Technical . Service 


and an experienced molder to give vod 
new product, or present ones, more buy- 
appeal at the point-of-sale? Write today. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plastics Department—PL 443A 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

New York Boston Philadelphia + Atlanta 

Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago + St. Louis 

Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 

Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


You can depend on DOW PLASTICS 





MESSAGES THAT MADE HISTORY + No. 12 OF A SERIES + COPYRIGHT 1952 + GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


And it wasn’t easy. For 58 years with a head fuli of 
plans, a heart full of courage and a suitcase full of lit- 
erature, Susan B. Anthony, the grand old lady of 
women’s suffrage, stumped America. “Men their rights 
and nothing more... women their rights and nothing 
less.” 

With indomitable fortitude she held to her purpose through ridicule, pov- 
erty, and even criminal indictment. 

Once she was asked, “If you vote, are you prepared to fight?” “Certainly,” 
she replied to her would-be tormentor, a prominent editor, “just as you did in 
the late war—at the point of a goose quill.” 

No greater tribute could have been paid 
Susan B. Anthony than the care with 
which the women’s vote was cultivated 
in this election year. 

In the selection of letterhead and 
envelope papers for office use, the 
“women's vote” should be important, 
too. Your stenographic staff will 
appreciate the sturdiness of new cotton 
fibre content Gilbert Quality Paper. 

It makes possible neat, clean 

erasures without scuffing or smudg- 
ing, eliminating time-consuming ~ 
retyping. Saves you money, also. 

And for your records as well as other 
form work, Gilbert papers have the 
strength to withstand constant han- 
dling and to remain erect in files 

for easy reference. A 

Ask your printer, lithographer XG 
or engraver for samples of 
Gilbert Quality Papers. 


-Se 
e* wr 


PAPER COMPANY 


° BOND * ONIONSKIN + LEDGER 
+ INDEX BRISTOL * MANUSCRIPT COVER + VELLUM * SAFETY 


REPRODUCTION + BANKNOTE PAPERS 
‘ 
*. oe 


A good letter is always better- written on a Gilbert Bond 


' 





>100-million, 10 times what it grossed 
in 1949 when the skeds were first fully 
in the field. : 

At present, the airlines offer two 
types of air-coach service 

Day coach. The daytime service is 
based on the simple fact that if you put 
50% more seats in a plane, you cut 
nearly a third off the unit cost of 
transportation. You can prune off an 
other 5%-10% by dropping frills. That 
means you can lower your fares, get 
more passengers from a broader market, 
and increase total revenues. 

Day service, with takeoffs generally 
between 8 a.m. and 7 p.m., is offered 
at the hours the public wants. It’s as 
fast as standard fare, so the customer 
has nothing to lose but a little luxury. 
The passengers seem to think the 
money saving overbalances the crowd- 
ing. The airline knows it can make 
the same profit as on standard fare, or 
more. 

Night coach. In the off hours, this 
offers standard daytime accommoda 
tions at a lower than standard fare. 
Chief beauty, from the line’s point of 
view, is that equipment is kept busy 
earning money at what otherwise would 
be idle time. 

Despite these advantages, 
coach is pretty much on the way out. 
It was always regarded as a test measure 
that didn’t require expensive alterations 
to high-density seating 
¢ Fare Setup—Development of coach 
service has already brought a fare struc 
ture that tapers from 4¢ a mi. long 
haul to 64¢ a mi. on some short hauls 
For the future, long-haul service is ex 
pected to cost between 4¢ and 44¢ a 
mi. between major cities. Standard serv 
ice on the same routes will be plushier 
than now, but will not boost the cur- 
rent fare of roughly 6¢ a mi. 

Short-haul service will probably con 
tinue at about 64¢ a mi., offering ac 
commodations halfway between coach 
and standard. Frills will have to be 
given to meet surface accommodations 
until big helicopters are ready to take 
over the 100-mi. to 400-mi. runs. 

TWA, a major operator both do 
mestically and internationally, gives a 
good idea of the growth of air coach. 

Domestically, TWA will have 19 of 
its 44 Constellations exclusively on 
coach by the end of next year. It ex 
pects to operate 1.2-billion coach-seat 
miles and 2-billion standard-seat miles 
in 1953. The coaches are expected to 
travel 75% full, against 70% for stand 
ard, and to produce more revenue per 
flight. 

In the international field, TWA 
thinks that by 1954 coach will account 
for 80% of passenger miles, compared 
with 56% this summer. Eventually, the 
figure is expected to reach 85%, which 
will mean about 70% of passenger 
revenues. 


night 
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No. 12 in a Series of Jones & Lamson Reports to Management 


An essential ingredient of Leadership is Vision 


SHORT-CUT TO TOMORROW: 


Toeds Ult ova Clutomation Cuts Costs, 
Ups Feoduetionr and Working Standards 


PROGRAM: Ford Motor Company’s 5-year old program of automation engineering attacks the basic produc- 
tion problem of lowering production costs by raising the productivity of men and machines. 


RESULTS: At Ford’s Cleveland engine plant electrically guided steel fingers are pointing to the 


future with (a) increased capacity and lower costs . . . 
-.-(c) increased safety and product quality ... 


(b) new machine tool efficiencies 


and (d) the upgrading of manpower into 


higher skill classifications, with greater earning possibilities. 


METHOD: It began halfa century ago when Henry Ford 
inaugurated the age of assembly line mass production. 
Today, it’s an engineer’s dream come true. 

In the Cleveland plant’s production of engine blocks 
a single integrated “machine tool” — covering a floor 
area of more than an acre — automatically handles 
180-pound castings from foundry to finished block, 
tested and ready for installation. 

With super-human speed and precision, this wholly 
automatic unit, consisting of a series of 42 machines 
harnessed together by specially designed handling 
mechanisms, performs 530 separate operations. Con- 
trolling this multitude of operations is an electric brain; 
and nervous system which compiles information, ana- 
lyzes, makes decisions and directs the flow to maintain 
production at the optimum level. 

This incredible production achievement is only one 
instance of how Ford has successfully automated scores 
of operations that previously had been complex, hard- 
to-handle or unsafe. 

Just as the first Ford assembly line reduced the cost of 
automobiles, today’s automation is already setting a trend 
for creating goods and services at prices that the public can 
afford. At the same time, it can be proved that big dividends 
are earned by minimizing drudgery in mass production. 


The Ingredients 


Automation is fundamentally an extension of the basic 
mechanization principle — the automatic handling of mate- 





rials through progressive operations, timed to the peak 
efficiency of automatic machines. Its future is as inevitable 
as the machine itself. 

The Company now has an Automation Department in 
each of its manufacturing divisions, integrated with plant 
layout, production, tool engineering and purchasing groups. 

Function of this department is (1) to study parts as to 
automation adaptability, (2) to consult with layout and 
methods engineering staffs, (3) to make cost studies to de- 
termine possible savings, weighed against normal handling 
methods. 

Upon approval of an automation project, preliminary 
designs and specifications are prepared. Proposals are 
solicited and contracts let. 

Thus, the final success of any automation project depends 
upon close coordination between production management, 
the contractor and the machine tool builders whose equip 
ment is involved. 

Obviously, the practical application of most automation 
is limited to those products on which there is a continuous 
production flow for an appreciable length of time. In our 
dynamically expanding economy, the inevitability of auto- 
mation already is apparent in virtually every industry — 
small as well as large. 

The scores of parts automatically produced at Ford — 
from valve stems to cylinder blocks—are a dramatic 
demonstration of the success of automation. 

It is a technology that should be seen and studied by the 
management of every company operating in the metal 
working field. 


. Fs } Today, Jones & Lamson machine tools and engineering services are helping to deliver 


¥ 


higher automaticity and finer quality production to major manufacturers 


throughout industry. They may be able to help you. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Machinist Special Report #303; Business Week, March 29, 1952; Factory M. & Mai 





April, 1952; Automotive Industries, May and 


July, 1952; Tool Engineer, January, 1951; Cleveland Engineer, March, 1951; Steel, April 3, 1950; Ford News Bureau, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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Turret Lathes ~ Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 

















Year in and year out 
you'll de well with the 


HARTFORD 


—all forms of fire, morine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 
See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 














Another Success Story For 
Plastic Surfaced Plywood 


"Saves 20%" 


>LastTic surfaced Douglas fir ply- 
2 a concrete form panels were — 
to pour exterior wa -_ caer ml 
ei e new * 
Hote gs ay en Contractors 
Robert E. McKee, Inc., Los Ani 4 
report time and labor savings +* 4 
because forms were easy to bu , 
.d smoother concrete ~~ 
rovided on een, ed 
5 re-uses on the job. Finishini 
a greatly reduced because of the 
smooth plastic panel faces. : 
Plastic surfaced lywood combines 
the advantages © both a o 
Douglas fir plywood Tay. industrial 
mation about nee 
and construction Cyto i ite. 
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Business by and large is a local affair, and local news takes 
a large place in every businessman's thinking. 


Here, from a sampling of cities around the country, are some 
of the local events that made news last week. 


Transit Snubbed 
SAN FRANCISCO- Voters here 


dealt out funds generously last week. 
But they drew the line on the city’s 
Municipal Railway. 

The Muni has been the butt of 
jokes for years, although it’s the city’s 
only claim to a mass-transportation sys- 
tem. A mixture of old trolley cars, 
modern ones, trolley buses, and motor 
coaches, the system has always been 
a political football, with regulations 
written right into the city charter. Re 
peated transfusions of bond-derived 
capital have given it momentary lifts, 
but the Muni has always slid back into 
the rut of inadequate service. 

Last week the voters were asked to 
authorize another transfusion of $6.8- 
million. By almost a: two-thirds ma- 
jority, they said, “No.” 

Next step: Mayor Elmer Robinson 
is reviving talk of a subway system. 


Water Authority 
PITTSBURGH — The authority 


method of financing has taken care of 
a lot of needed state and local projects 
in recent years throughout the country. 
Pennsylvania has perhaps gone even 
further than most states; under broad 
powers granted several years ago by the 
legislature, authorities have been set up 
to build major highways, schools, hos- 
pitals, parking facilities, slum-clearance 
projects, works for cleaning up streams. 
Now Pittsburgh, which has already 
turned to the method several times, has 
come up with a new use for an author- 
ity—to bail out the city, whose water 
system has reached a point of expensive 
and perilous antiquity 

The city council has approved an 
ordinance empowering the citv to set 
up a water-supply authority, and to 
sell it the city’s water svstem. After 
that, the authority would finance the 
needed expensive rehabilitation — of 
the property—presumably with revenue 
bonds—operate the system for 50 years, 
and then turn it back, debt-free, to the 
city. 

Water rates were raised substantially 
only a couple of years ago. And with 
local elections coming up. next vear, it 
would have been political poison to 
raise them again so soon. Also, the 
city’s debt is pretty close to its borrow- 
ing capacity, so the fresh borrowing 


power of an authority seemed the only 
way to finance the needed improve- 
ments. 

The plan won’t get the city com- 
pletely off the hook. One reason why 
the water system is in such bad shape 
is that for years some water revenues 
have been diverted to general municipal 
expenditures. With the authority in 
charge, this will no longer be possible; 
that’s one reason why the authority may 
be able to fulfill its commitments with- 
out further major boosts in rates. The 
city, though, is going to have to find 
some other source for those lost reve- 
nucs 


St. Paul’s Ill Wind 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Twin City 
Rapid Transit Co. has completed the 
first phase of its streetcar-to-bus conver- 
sion program—four years ahead of sched- 
ule. Buses are now operating on all 
St. Paul lines, except for three that 
connect St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

In Minneapolis the a different 
story. Only three tr lines have 
been changed over. Ci rsion of the 
others, and of the intercity lines, is 
stalled because of a squabble between 
rCRT and city officials over the size 
of the buses. 

I'CRT wants to use the large 51- 
passenger type it is operating in St. 
Paul. The Minneapolis city council 
claims these buses are too heavy for the 
city streets. 

Ihe changeover in St. Paul, which 
started May 3, is ahead of schedule be- 
cause the argument Minneapolis 
shuttled the buses intended for Minne- 
apolis to its across-th rival, and 
because bus manufacturers made de- 
liveries much faster than anticipated. 

Now the company eager to con- 
vert the entire system as quickly as pos- 
sible—it costs almost as much to operate 
a powerplant for one trolley line as it 


+ 
l 


docs for an entire system. 


No Dice 
CHICAGO -Businessmen here 


were intrigued last week—but not really 
tempted—by the novel method one of 
their number tried to get business out 
of the red. 

Mid-America Steel Warchouse, Inc., 
had been having trouble with increas- 
ingly insistent creditors. So president 
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Paut S. ASHBROOK 
6336 GREENE street 
PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNA. 


Aug 6, 1951 


Norfolk and Western Railway 
Industrial Department 
Roanoke, virginia 


Gentlemen: 


nterested in a small but growing 


I am i 
1ding materials business 


puilding and bui 
Cleveland, virginia. 


rip through that 
for 4 look at 

uprey need proper 

y“ and By next was, 


“Why no Their ads stress plant 


location.7 


Do you have or know of any space there that 


could be nad for such use? 

is Owen and Cupp Inc., Harold 
dent and General Manager. Your 
11 hia and make any 


The company 
Owen, Pres? 
representative can ca 
plans for a discussion of detail 
full knowledge of this letter. 


appreciate any help you can & 


Yours very truly 


Paul 5. Ashbrook 





If you're looki 
Pia ng for a good pl i 
a* plant _ 
oe sabes 4 of The Land of Paes pu 
Padivvsee — erga Sedonhetad cam 
“ise De rtment is San 
rae Bein ready to —— ig fe 
agai ingeers treated in pried pero te 
mda ed ndustrial and Ricteinn i wg 
, Norfolk and Western R ris 
ailway, 





Roanoke, Va. 


% The six grea 
it st 
ea = served by the Norfolk and 
semees- tae vals og Carolina, West 
icky and Maryland. 


on I 
e prospects and: 


"D. 
io you have or know of any space 


“I am more than pleased .. .’’ 


Paut S. AsHBROOK 
6336 GREENE srreeT 
PHILADELPHIA a4, PENNA. 


Aug 6. 1952 


, Hunter 

Norfolk and Western Railway 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Dear Mr Hunter: 
I have just returned from 4 business trip 
through the South and made/ a prief stop to 
see my Mother at Clevelan¢,. virginia. 
Just a year ago I wrote you about 4 location 
for 4 growing business sf which I am 

. You and you iates worked 
out a plan with Mr. Owgn, and a pbuilding was 
set up and pusiness §$ hrted in the new 
location. 
progress has been sipw but steady 

sfactory to all oncerned. We are all 

t ocAtion 15 the basis for 2 

jrogress Owen and Cupp has 


I am more than pleased with the way things 
are qurning out and may I say a sincere 
"Thank you" for your cooperation and 
understanding. 

I express the feeliné of all when I say we 
owe a lot to the men of the N & W. 

A visit from you or any of your associates 
will always be welcome. 


very sincerely yours 


Paul S. Ashbrook 
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WEBSTER _ELECTRIC 


Kotape 


went 
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See how many ways Ekotape 
Can serve you in business and home 


With an Ekotape in your office, you can 
record a sales meeting or other confer- 
ence, send verbal messages to branch 
offices or dealers, make a record of cus- 
tomer interviews. One use suggests 
many others! 


Use Ekotape at home, too! 


You won't have to coax your children to 
practice music lessons; they'll love to 
learn the fascinating Ekotape way. Use 
it to make a permanent record of your 
favorite radio programs, capture forever 
the gaiety of your children’s birthday 
parties, Christmases, etc. 


Better tone—easier to operate 


You'll be amazed at Ekotape’s rich, true- 
to-life tone . . . you'll admire its stylish, 


Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis. . 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 


soil-resistant case. Most of all, you'll 
appreciate its unique central speed-and- 
direction control which makes Ekotape un- 
deniably the easiest of all tape recorders 
to operate. 


Leads the field 


Many businesses and institutions that 
buy tape recorders in quantity, after 
testing many other makes thoroughly, 
find that Ekotape offers most—is the most 
dependable of all! It’s available in sev- 
eral models to fit every need of business, 
home, church or school. 


Try this wonderful new Ekotape recorder 
now! Your dealer will be glad to arrange 
a demonstration at your convenience. 
Mail the coupon today for attractive 
free booklet, ‘Forever Yours.” 


. . Established 1909 


ELECTRIC 
WISCONSIN 


FELECT RIC} 


"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


Webster Electric Co., Dept. BW-11, Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me information on items checked below. 

([] Ekotape booklet () Teletalk 
“Forever Yours” 
Cartridges 


Name 


(CD Featheride Pick-up 


(CD Fuel Units & Transformers 
() Hydraulic Pumps 





Address 





City 








Charles Leaf began to buy steel with 
down payments, and to resell it imme- 
diately for all cash, but for less than 
he paid for it. That brought him in 
cash to pay off his most immediate 
creditors, but, of course, put the busi- 
ness worse in the red over-all. 

By last month even that dodge 
wouldn’t work, and the firm owed 
$667,000. So Leaf took the last $110,- 
000 in cash left in the coffers, and went 
to Las Vegas. Object: to win the 
needed $557,000 at the gaming tables. 
For the first couple of days it looked as 
if the gamble might pay off—Leaf won 
$70,000. But then his luck turned—the 
$70,000 disappeared, and the $110,000 
after it. 

Last week a Federal court named a 
receiver for Mid-America. But there 
isn’t much left now for the creditors to 


split up. 


Lights Come First 
ALBUQUERQUE —Because of the 


recent rapid rise in population of the 
area around Albuquerque, the city is 
way behind on its street-paving pro- 
gram, and its water-supply and sewage 
systems are showing signs of inade- 
quacy. Nevertheless, the city govern- 
ment has decided to go ahead, instead, 
with a major street-lighting program. 
Reason: an alarming rise in traffic acci- 
dents and minor crimes 

The new lighting program, it is 
claimed, will make the city the best 
lighted in the country. Some 15 mi. of 
streets in the metropolitan area will be 
equipped with enough lights to give a 
minimum of 24 foot-candles. Mercury- 
vapor lamps will be mounted in pairs 
on 30-ft. aluminum poles, spaced 120 
ft. apart. Four miles of the new system 
have already been completed. 

The city’s population problems are 
due primarily to the government’s Spe- 
cial Weapons Center, in the New 
Mexico desert nearby 


City Takeover? 
ST. LOUIS—Citizens and city of- 


ficials are up in arms this week against 
a fare boost granted to St. Louis 
Public Service Co., which operates the 
city’s streetcars and buses, by the state 
Public Service Commission. The new 
hike, which raises the basic cash fare 
from 17¢ to 20¢, is the seventh in- 
crease granted to Public Service since 
1947. John C. Baine, company presi- 
dent, says the increase is needed to 
cover a wage increase the company 
gave its employees last spring. 

Mayor Joseph M. Darst threatens to 
run the company off the city streets. 
He points out that, although the state 
rather than the city controls the fare 
rate, the city still “can deprive them of 
the use of the streets if other trans- 
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portation could be made available.” He 
said that he and other city officials have 
been talking about starting the city’s 
own transit company to compete with 
Public Service. 

Realistically, this plan seems to have 
little chance. Bond experts here say 
they don’t think anyone would under- 
write revenue bonds to finance a public 
transit system in competition with a 
private one. But outright purchase of 
Public Service by the city (it’s now con- 
trolled by National City Lines, of Chi- 
cago) might be another matter. 

A transit ownership committee here 
recently advised the mayor that the 
thing to do was to create a Municipal 
Transit & Traffic Authority, with the 
power to issue revenue bonds to buy 
Public Service. This would require an 
amendment to the city charter. In a 
few days, the mayor will ask the Board 
of Aldermen to put the necessary 
amendment up to a vote of the people. 
Since the mayor and a majority of the 
aldermen are Democrats, the measure 
is likely to pass despite Republican op- 
position. 


Insurance Center 
JACKSONVILLE-This city is 


rapidly developing into a major insur- 
ance center. Last week a dredge started 
filling-in work on a 19-acre site along 
the St. Johns River. When the land is 
filled, Prudential Life Insurance Co. of 
America will erect a 350,000-sq. ft. of- 
fice building there for its southeastern 
regional headquarters. Directly across 
the river, a 60,000-sq. ft. building for 
the Peninsular Life Insurance Co. is 
already going up. 

In addition, Independent Life & Ac- 
cident Insurance Co. is planning a new 
building; New Hampshire Fire Insur- 
ance Co. is moving its southern offices 
here from Atlanta; and Gulf Life In- 
surance Co., which already has its main 
office here, is just completing a new, 
80,000-sq. ft. building as an addition to 
its present space. 


Business Bewails Tax 
JERSEY CITY —Protests from bus- 


inessmen are mounting fast over the 
city government’s proposal to “‘license”’ 
practically all business establishments. 
The city sprang the plan after a closed 
mecting of the City Commission last 
week. Under it, all retailers and whole- 
salers would pay a graduated fee based 
on volume of sales; manufacturers 
would pay a flat 1% annual tax on 
gross payrolls; and intrastate truckers 
would pay 14¢ a ton on all freight 
loaded or unloaded in the city. 

The proposed ordinance comes up 
for public hearing next Tuesday. The 
city napes to pass it in time to put it 
into effect Dec. 1. 
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CAN YOU SPOT THE 
90¢ DIFFERENCE ? 


The two boxes are almost identical. 
One is tied with wire. The other shows 
how Bostitch field men can cut costs— 
the lid of the box is fastened to the 
bottom with just four wire staples. 
By switching to Bostitch, this fruit 
packer was able to save 90c out of 
every dollar formerly spent for wire. 
And that’s not all. The packer fur- 
ther reports that his boxes look bet- 
ter, stack better, travel better. His 


shipping-room employees are a lot 
happier. And his customers say the 
boxes are easier to open and the fruit 
is less likely to be bruised. 

Whatever business you're in, what- 
ever your present method for closing 
cartons or fastening materials, you'll 
do well to check into the services 
Bostitch offers. You'll be surprised 
how many different fastening jobs 
Bostitch can help you with. 


AT THE END OF THE LINE, boxes are securely fastened with Bostitch S2B wire 
stitchers. Bostitch makes 30 different machines for doing all kinds of shipping-room jobs. 


FREE BULLETIN describes 30 of the 800 
Bostitch models used for wrapping or 
packaging. Just mark and mail the coupon. 


THERE'S A BOSTITCH MAN WEAR YOU — 
300 field men in 123 cities in the U.S. and 
Canada, Bostitch service is always nearby. 


BOSTITCH, 451 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 
Please send me a free copy of your bulletin on Bostitch stapling machines for 


shipping-room use. 


I am particularly interested in a better and faster method for: 


C Assembling cartons 
C2) Bottoming 
C Top-sealing 


Name 


0 Bag-sealing 


(C Sealing corrugated wrappers " 
(C0 Repairing cartons for re-use 


(C0 Covering barrels 
0 Tagging 
Other 





Company 





Address 





Zone State 





City 


FASTER 
fastens it better with wire 


ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 





THE MARTS 
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LYTLE MCKEE 
COTTON CO. 








ON FRONT STREET-—a few blocks o 
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IN THE EXCHANGE, a twelve sté 


Memphi 


One block f the Mississippi 

River, in M uns a crowded, 

noisy, history thoroughfare called 

TRADING in Memphis is strictly informal. Buyer and seller haggle over price in display Front Street te the Memphis 
room (foreground), walk outside to close the deal. There’s no written contract. harbor, Front ed by a small east- 
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as it runs by the harbor--one-fourth to one-third of the total U.S. cotton crop is sold. 
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building, cotton quotations are posted on blackboards. Bored traders play dominoes. 


Clearinghouse for Cotton 


west street named Monroe. A_ few 
blocks south of Monroe is another cross- 
street—Beale (site of the Beale Street 
Blues). That short stretch of Front, 
between the two cross-streets, is where 
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one-fourth to one-third of all U.S. cot- 

ton is bought and sold. It’s the Mem- 

phis Cotton Market—biggest spot cot- 

ton center in, the world. HAGGLING over value of cotton, buyer 
(Story continues on page 116) _ fingers bale samples on broker’s display table. 


115 








CONVENIENT FOR FILING 


PATENT 
PAPERS 


+++ another 


“PEERLESS” rrooucr 


Patent attorneys, legal 
departments of large cor- 
rations and other of- 
ces find this Peerless 
Patent-Paper Filing Cab- 
inet —- expedite han- 
dling of such papers. 
The cabinet can grow 
with your needs, The 
unit shown here is of 
three separate sections, 
each of 27 drawers, 
stacked atop each other 
with separate leg-base 
and top. Other 27-draw- 
er sections may be added 
as needed. Sturdy con- 
Struction . . . attractive 
finish. 
See your dealer or write us. 


SEae SEREESESe 
SEGREREEER «-cEEEERER CERSEEREE 


“PEERLESS” —Makers of top 
quality metal office equip- 
ment for nearly 25 years. 


SPeeRLESS 
STEEL EQUIPMENT CO 
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DISPLAY ROOM floors are strewn with cotton because buyers give each sample the . . . 


ONCE-OVER: Buyer pulls wad apart to determine its class. That’s what goes on . . 


In a Cotton Trading Center 


(Story starts on page 114) 
Spot cotton, like spot cash, is actually future delivery of cotton that may not 
in the trader’s hands, ready for im- be harvested yet, and where most 
mediate delivery. It’s unlike cotton traders neither want nor expect ever to 
futures—where the buyer contracts for see the actual cotton. The Dept. of 
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He’s Looking for Dollars— 
and finding them! 





He's finding dollars that are wasted when a 
machine breaks down... when its production 
stops... when AVOIDABLE EMERGENCY 
REPAIRS shoot costs sky-high. 


His job is finding cracks and defects that are the cause 
of much equipment breakdown and many serious 
accidents. Because of his work, machines can be kept 
on the production line without costly interruption. 
He uses Magnaflux’ equipment and methods. 


Maintenance inspection with Magnaflux’ Methods 
substitutes low cost prevention and correction for 


high cost repair and rebuilding. Ic is saving 
important money for countless cost-minded 
companies. They now consider it as essential as 
any routine lubrication. 


One or another of Magnaflux’ many inspection 
methods can reduce your operating cost through 
effective, PREVENTIVE maintenance. A Magna- 
flux engineer is ready to help you. 


Meanwhile, mail the coupon for your copy of the 


new free bulletin, ‘Good Maintenance is Preven- 
tion — Not Repair.” 


Free ee AR ET SRENED OS COE eS 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5906 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Illinois 

Please send me at no cost, a copy of your new 
bulletin, “Good Maintenance is Prevention— Not 
Repair.” 


. Name 
MAGNAFLUX Stirs Title 
a 


% Company 


_ 
Orr’ Address 
MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION ; 
5906 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Illinois City 
New York 36 © Cleveland 15 © Detroit 11 © Dallas 9 © Los Angeles 58 
Export Distributor: Curtiss Wright Corp. 
in Canada: Williams & Wilson, Ltd, 


Magnaflux' Inspection Methods 
detect the growing failure points in machines 
and equipment, before failure occurs 

















Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


State 








Any size, any shape, any design. Plaques 
for public buildings, lobbies, offices, parks 
and playgrounds, for memorials, name 

plates for desks, tellers’ windows, and any 
other purpose. Michaels plaques are made of 
genuine bronze with lettering, borders and 
ornamentation hand chased and burnished 
for contrast. Tell us what you need, and 
we'll be glad to furnish sketches and quota- 
tions without cost or obligation. Write for 
illustrated literature. 











Michaels also manufactures a wide range of 
building materials in aluminum, bronze and 
stainless steel, Time-Tight display cases, and 
parking meters, Literature is available 


for these products. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, INC. 
232 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 


{poneny 
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ae 
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A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the ‘WHY and HOW 
booklet.” 

eoeoeeee#ee#eeee?*® 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








Agriculture has designated 10 official 
spot cotton markets in the U.S.—and of 
» Memphis is well in the lead. 
Last year's total U.S. cotton crop 
was 15-million bales. Memphis traders 
handled some 4}-million of that; this 
was below average because of a mixup 
over ceiling prices. In 1950 Front 
Street handled half the nation’s crop. 
The prestige of the Memphis market 
is such that almost every buying center 
in the world, and almost every U.S. 
mill, has a representative there. Plant- 
ers as far away as California sell their 
crops on Front Street. As many as 
500,000 bales are likely to change 
hands in Memphis on a single trading 
day. 
e Meeting Place—Because Memphis is 
a spot market, the cotton—or a sample 
of it—is actually there. Front Street is 
lined with two- and three-story brick 
display buildings—most of them well 
over 100 years old. Their doorsills are 
worn hollow and their floors are creaky 
with age. Inside are rows of big, broad- 
topped tables on which cotton samples 
are arranged neatly, like muffins in a 
pan. Each sample, about the size of a 
loaf of bread, has been cut off a bale 
that’s stored somewhere in a warchouse. 
These sample tables are the nucleus 
of the Memphis market. Here, buyer 
and seller meet. They haggle over the 
samples like horse traders—for each 
sample, like each horse, is different. 
The buyer pulls a chunk out of the 
sample, fingers it, draws it apart to see 
how long the fibers are, holds it up 
to the light. He names.a price. The 
seller laughs indulgently. He pulls a 
wad of his own from the sample, shows 
the buyer that the cotton is really bet- 
ter than he thought it was, names a 
higher price. The buyer sneers_ sar- 
castically. This goes on until they 
finally reach an agreement, drop their 
sample wads on the floor, and walk 
away to cinch the deal 
Thousands of traders go through this 
same ritual every trading day. By eve- 
ning, the floors of the sample rooms 
are ankle deep in cotton—which is later 
swept up (in trade lingo, “snaked up’) 
and sold to rug and mop makers. Every- 
one goes home from Front Street as 
wispy as a spaniel in spring. 


I. How It Grew 


Memphis’ growth as a cotton center 
can be laid mainly to two factors: 
(1) It’s im the heart of the cotton- 
growing country of the South, and (2) 
it’s on the Mississippi 

The town of Memphis was _incor- 
porated in 1826. Cotton was already 
growing in the Mississippi Delta, and 
in that year 300 bales were hauled into 
Memphis, piled onto flatboats, and 
shipped down the river to New Orleans. 
From there, the cotton went by sea 
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FIGURE ON A 


... for this ““so-easy-to-operate”” 


Underwood Sundstrand 
10-Key Adding-Figuring Machine! 


The Underwood Sundstrand 10-Key Adding- 
Figuring Machine bears a proud name... 

... because it represents more than 35 years 
of the kind of service you want... uninter- 
rupted service! ! 

It has the famous and original Sundstrand 
10-key Touch Method Keyboard that enables an 
operator to give you figure-facts right where you 
want them...right when you want them! 

And speaking of figures... here’s one you’re 
sure to like! It’s the low figure on the price tag 
of this dependable adding-figuring machine. 

This machine operates smooth as silk! Easy 
to learn, too. The 10 numeral keys are arranged 


under the finger tips of one hand. No need to 
look from copy to keys...and back to copy. No 
disturbing, tiring headswing. And keys are formed 
to fit finger tips for increased keyboard accuracy. 

Ask your local Underwood Representative for 
a complete demonstration of this time- and 
money-saving machine...right in your own office 


...On your own work. 
Copyright—UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 


Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines - Accounting Machines - Typewriters 
Carbon Paper - Ribbons 
Gne Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 





See the difference! 


peer pra tr an ata under 
the same of 212°F. 
The box on the left, made from Koppers MC 408, showed little 
or no distortion after 30 at this t ty The box 
on the right, made from a widely used commercial medified 








polystyrene, showed major distortion within 10 minutes. 


igh heat resistance 


in a modified polystyrene... 
KOPPERS MC 409 


ERE’S the high-heat modified polystyrene that the industry has 
long wanted . . . Koppers MC 409. 

This new material combines three important advantages .. . 
higher heat resistance (up to 198°F.* ) ... the toughness and shock 
resistance of modified polystyrene . . and the desirable finish and 
molding characteristics of regular polystyrene. MC 409’s excellent 
heat resistance is comparable to that of Koppers well-known Poly- 
styrene 8. 

These qualities make MC 409 an ideal material for radio cabi- 
nets, battery cases, washing machine and refrigerator parts, toys, 
housewares, brush handles and, in fact, any molded or extruded 
polystyrene product subjected to heat. 

Koppers MC 409 makes possible sturdy, shock-resistant plastic 
products that withstand the high temperatures found in show 
windows, dishwashers and automobiles, where other modified 
polystyrenes sag and shrink. Tests prove that on exposure to boil- 
ing water MC 409 will show low deformation with a minimum of 
shrinkage. 

FOR FREE SAMPLES for testing in your laboratory and for 
Koppers Technical Bulletin C-2-161-TR describing the properties 
and characteristics of MC 409, write, wire or phone Koppers 
Company, Inc., Chemical Division, Dept. BW-112, Pittsburgh 19, 


Pennsylvania. *A.S.T.M. D-648-45T. 


Koppers Plastics Make Many Products Better 
® and Many Better Products Possible 


Koppers Plastics 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-112, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 





to the growing young textile industry 
in New England and to the older in- 
dustries in England and Europe. 

e Like a Beanstalk—Both supply and 
demand for cotton were growing. 
Memphis, which had signed up as mid- 
dleman, couldn’t help but grow with 
them. 

By 1850 there were four railroads 
running into Memphis. Front Strect, 
back of the harbor, started to boom. 
The Mississippi Delta boomed, too: 
It multiplied its cotton output by five 
in 10 years. Some 220,000 bales came 
out of the region in 1860. 

Meanwhile, a change was _ taking 
place on Front Street. It ceased to be 
merely a shipping relay point. Slowly, 
it became a trading center. Cotton was 
bought and sold right at the harbor. 
Planters who didn’t ship through 
Memphis went there anyway, to scout 
around for deals. Manufacturers came 
to know it as a good place to buy. 

By 1857 there en 26 buyers and 
28 factors (essentially, brokers) in the 
Memphis market. They handled 400,- 
000 bales—nearly twice the production 
of the surrounding delta area. That 
same year, the Memphis & Charleston 
(now the Southern) Railroad was fin- 
ished, linking Memphis direct with the 
Atlantic Seaboard. Memphis was made. 
e New Era—The Civil War hit in 1861. 
For a while, cotton trading slumped. 
Then, after the war, something new 
was added to the structure of the 
market. 

The average Southern planter, whose 
business had gone haywire during the 
war and whose slaves were now emanci- 
pated, was in troub He was deeply 
in debt, or—at best—flat broke. To keep 
his crop going or get it started again, 
he needed money to buy seed, supplies, 
and labor. 

Here’s where the factor stepped in. 
In return for a mortgage on the plant- 
er’s property, the factor advanced the 
necessary capital. (Interest rates were 
seldom less than 10%.) Then, when 
the crop came in, the factor sold it on 
the Memphis market for a brokerage 
fee of 24%. 

e The Exchange—Under the factors, 
cotton production staggered back on its 
feet—then took off at a gallop. During 
the crop year 1869-70, some 300,000 
bales went through Memphis. The fol- 
lowing year, it was 500,000. 

In 1873 a group of cotton men rec- 
ognized that Memphis was heading for 
a roaring boom. If that boom wasn’t 
controlled, they figured, the result might 
be unhealthy. The market would be- 
come flooded with fly-by-night specu- 
lators; prices would zigzag crazily. So, 
that year, Front Street businessmen set 
up the Memphis Cotton Exchange. It 
operated much like the New York Stock 
Exchange: Only registered members of 
the exchange were allowed to do any 
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How correct instrument application 
turned down-time into productive time! 


Not content that a battery of newly designed, fully 
automatic finishing machines had established new 
production figures, engineers at this large parts 
plant also quickly disposed of the problems of 
costly down-time and rejects. 

Special Weston ammeters, with scales marked in 
red above the desired operating value of 45 amperes, 
were quickly built into each machine. Thus by 
simply observing the instrument pointer, the oper- 
ator could quickly and properly set each machine, 
and keep it operating at desired pressures on the 
finishing heads. The result: Down-time due to over- 
loads reduced 90%—motor maintenance cut 50%— 
rejects due to excessive as well as insufficient pres- 
sures were practically eliminated. 


Because built-in instrumentation returns so much 
...at so little cost ... it is rapidly becoming stand- 
ard equipment on machine tools and electrified 
production equipment of all kinds. To users, it 
means higher output of a more uniform quality; 
plus substantial savings in repair and servicing 
costs. To equipment builders, it means greater 
customer satisfaction ... wider acceptance for the 
equipment they provide. 

For years, WESTON has been headquarters for 
instruments for all built-in requirements, and for 
the experienced engineering counsel which can 
insure correct application for each specific need. 
WESTON Electrical Instrument Corporation, 617 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 
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THE INSIDE STORY 


Long continuous fibers through shank and head are the 
“inside” proof of efficient cold-heading. 
The above macrograph shows the uniform strength-giving, 
grain-flow characteristics in a bolt made from Keystone 
C1038 Special Processed Cold Heading Wire. Such uniform 
grain flow assures longer die life, increased production, 
and a better finished product. 
Whatever your industrial wire problems might be, Keystone 
metallurgical research and testing facilities are avail- 
able to supply the answers. 


TS 
INDUSTRIAL WIRE SPECIALIS 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 





trading on Front Street, and only busi- 
nessmen. of solid standing were allowed 
to become members. The whole system 
revolved around a set of fair-trading 
rules. 

¢ Worldwide Scope—The exchange 
gave Memphis a reputation as a solid, 
honest market. Because of that, and be- 
cause of the huge amounts of cotton 
that flowed through Memphis each 
year, Front Street began to draw buyers 
from outside the U.S.—from Man 
chester and Liverpool, England’s tex 
tile centers; and from the European 
continent. By the turn of the century, 
about 60% of the buyers in Memphis 
were Englishmen 

World War I sent the Europeans 

scurrying home. Its aftermath wiped 
out most of the factors. This was the 
beginning of Front Street as we know 
it now. 
e Modern Era—When the war ended, 
the bottom dropped out of the cotton 
market. Prices went from $1 a pound 
to 5¢. Only a few factors managed to 
hang on. Their twofold function— 
financing the planter and selling his 
crop—was taken over by two separate 
types of institution: banks for the 
financing, brokerage companies for the 
selling. 

At the same time, U.S. outfits 
stepped into the place of many of the 
European buyers who had left during 
the war. The American companies put 
their own agents in European markets, 
bought cotton in Memphis and shipped 
it to the agents for sale to European 
mills. Todav, th ire still plenty of 
non-U.S. buyer Viemphis—but they 
don’t make up ec 60% of the total. 

That’s where Front Strect stands 
now. Almost i eptibly, its func- 
tion as a shipping v point has given 
way to its funct 1s a marketplace. 
Only a small proportion of the cotton 
Front Street hand today, is actually 
shipped through Memphis. Focal point 
isn't the harbor, but the Exchange 
Building—a modern 12-story building 
that towers above the old display houses. 

There are only 175 memberships— 
and the exchange isn’t issuing any new 
ones. Membership in the Front Street 
fraternity is so highly coveted that ex- 
change seats are valued at $15,000 to 
$17,000 each. 


ll. How It Works 


It takes long years of experience to 
become either a buyer or a seller on 
Front Street. You have to know cotton 
backward and _ forward—the _ types, 
grades, and colors; the prices and the 
lingo; the tricks and dodges of the trade. 

To see what goes on around Front 
Strect, follow a buyer around on a 
typical day: 

e Advance Preparations—Bill Jones, 
buyer for a big cotton distributor in 
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old ona second —Joe gi ut might jiere,/" 


ERE’S one executive who isn’t 

caught without the facts when 
something big is in the making. He 
knows that in business today, time 
is the most critical factor. He’s taking 
no chances on missing a sale or dam- 
aging customer relations because of 
delay in locating correspondence or 
other records. 

That’s why he likes his new Shaw- 
Walker filing system. For it has been 
deliberately “‘time-engineered”’ to 
assure split-second finding. And that 
is true of all Shaw-Walker systems. 
They are expertly simplified for speed 
and easy use. 

Ever since 1899 Shaw- Walker has 
been helping American business by 


“Built Likea 
Skyscraper” 


simplifying office work, thus adding 
to the productiveness of workers and 
releasing the most valuable time 
there is, the time of management. 
This experience is yours for the 
asking—to speed your record keeping 
or to time-economize any office oper- 
ation. For Shaw-Walker makes every- 
thing for the office except machines 


Finding is fast beca 

are automatically ems 

to importance . .. top- con he 
customers, active correspond- 
ents and infrequent corres- 
pondents. 


Mistake-proof guide headings 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 


fw RE 
Whit SMLET 


GHAW-WALKER 


—chairs, desks, Fire Files, filing cabi- 
nets, loose-leaf and payroll equip- 
ment—each “time-engineered”’ for 
the needs of every job and worker. 
If you are setting up a new office, 
or merely wish to modernize, make 
sure you use Shaw-Walker through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day. 


Positive control over all papers 
out-of-file, and simple automatic 
follow-up ‘of letters in file. 


This is only one of Shaw-Walker’s 
eight “‘time-engineered”’ finding 
systems for records of any kind, 
whether in one drawer or 1,000. 


The booklet, “Time and Office Wort,” is — with ideas | for stretching office 
office and 





time. A wealth of i 
equipment. 36 pages! Many pe nf illustrations! Write today, on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 34, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 


_ Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 


and Dealers in All Principal Cities 








For precise checking 


of temperature, humidity... 
EVERY PLANT NEEDS 


BENDIX-FRIEZ HYGRO-THERMOGRAPH 


One of many Bendix- 
Friez precision instru- 
ments that are solving 
many tough problems 
for industry. 


FRIEZ INSTRUMENT D. 
1416 Taylor Avenve + 


If your plant maintains temperature 
and humidity control, the Bendix-Friez 
Hygro-Thermograph offers you a graphic, 
scientific, year-round check on the effi- 
ciency of that control. Hygro-Thermo- 
graph actually protects your air condi- 
tioning investment by giving you a 
precise record which shows instantly 
any variation in temperature or relative 
humidity. Producer of the world’s finest 
weather instruments, Bendix-Friez is 
rendering constantly increasing service to 
industry. Find out how we can help you. 


Export Soles: Rhy ons 
Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 





The ray Straddle Carrier pic- 
tured at left is powered by a Ford 
“239" V-8 type engine. This concern 
has specified Ford Power for its various 
models of carriers and lift trucks over a 
period of 30 yeors. 


6 Great Heavy-Duty Engines 


in the Popular Power Ranges 


@ In every field of industry, many manufacturers 
and operators strongly favor Ford's light, portable 
Power Units and Engines which are available up to 
317 cu. in. displacement. In addition to the Right 
Power, Ford offers the Right Features, as well as 
Right Service which can be obtained from the 
nearest Ford Dealer. When you need Power... 


specify FORD! 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


Our experienced Sales Engi- 
neers are at your service in 
developing engineering recom- 
mendations for the most effi- 
cient use of Ford Industrial 
Power in your application. 
Write for information. 


YOUR JOB IS WELL-POWERED WHEN IT’S FORD-POWERED! 
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New England, shows up at the Ex- 
change Building around 9:30 in the 
morming. There, on big blackboards 
around the wall, clerks are chalking up 
the opening quotations on New Orleans 
and New York futures exchanges. Jones 
knows the type of cotton he wants to 
buy; his company has orders from mills 
in New England. He also knows that 
he'll have to pay more for spot cotton 
than the futures price on the same 
type and grade. His business—the rea 
son his company keeps him on its pay- 
roll—is to get spot cotton for a price as 
close down to the futures price as possi 
ble. So he checks the futures price on 
the cotton he’s interested in—middling 
tt-in. The quotation, he finds, is 35¢ 
a pound. 

Mulling that over, Jones strolls out 
into the street. As he walks by the 
brokers’ display rooms, he’s subjected 
to a custom called “body-snatching.” 
The traders vell to him, trv to lure him 
inside. Finally he finds a trader with 
some middling t-in. samples. 
¢ Counter-Motive—The trader’s name 
is Joe Clark. Clark has beén busy, too 
He has checked the futures prices and 
the spot quotations of the previous day. 
The spread between the two is what he 
calls his “basis.” It’s figured on points- 
100 points equals 1¢. (A point on a 
ound figures to a nickel on a standard 
500-Ib. bale.) Since the middling 4-in. 
spot quotation at the close of the pre 
vious day’s busines is 36.5¢ a pound, 
his basis is 150. Clark’s business is to 
spread that basis—or at least maintain it. 

Jones steps into Clark’s display room. 
The two of them walk over to a sample 
table and start haggling 
e Making a Deal—Jones examines one 
of the samples, pulls out a wad, combs 
it with his fingers, ends up with an 
inch-wide sample that shows the length 
of the fibers. He checks the amount of 
dirt, grass, boll, and other foreign mat 
ter in the cotton. He checks for 
“preps” or “neps’ ttle knots or snarls 
that lower the grade of the fiber. 

All this time, a running fire of con 
versation goes on between him and 
Clark. Jones moves from sample to 
sample, points out that the cotton is 
dirty, that the color isn’t right. Clark 
tells Jones he’s going blind. Jones savs 
he figures his basis at 145. Clark 
swears he has to get 152. (Clark knows 
that if he sells the cotton at too low 
a price, the planters his company deals 
with will take their business elsewhere.) 

Finally they settle on 149. Thes 
walk outside to the street, shake hands 
on the deal, and settle the details 
There’s no written contract. Almost 
all deals on Front Street are made on 
the sidewalk, or in the Exchange Res- 
taurant over a cup of coffee. Both 
Jones and Clark trust each other: 
Jones knows Clark’s samples are an 
honest representation of the bales 
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7 DAYS PRODUCTION 
IN A O-DAY WEEK 


Plastics are a ‘lifesaver’ 
to men who must 
raise productivity today 


Most management men today realize that one 
important way to pare production costs is to 
increase plant efficiency . . . to raise productivity. 
If this is your problem, plastics may be the 
answer. Today’s modern plastics are Basic 
Engineering Materials . . . used by hundreds of 
manufacturers to produce more of a better product 
for the same investment in men and machines; 
or more of the same product at lower cost. 
Whether tiny electronic tube sockets or giant 
refrigerator doors, manufactured parts and prod- 
ucts are molded of plastics in fast, automatic 
machines. ‘“‘One-shot”’ jobs are the rule . . . with 
machining, painting, assembly, and other 
expensive finishing operations eliminated or 
materially reduced. 
This is only part of the story. It’ll pay you to 
thoroughly investigate plastics for your product of tive Newsletter 
—today. Send for Monsanto’s latest Executive KeCUTING Tt —_ 
Newsletter which contains a report to manage- \) FREE—REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 
ment on how plastics help increase productivity. 
And, call on the Monsanto Technical Council—a || Monsanto's Executive Newsletter, with the 
board of experts in plastics—for assistance with | latest information on plastics, is mailed 
your individual problem. The coupon is for your | regularly to men in management. Have 


convenience. 
your placed on the mailing list. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room 1219. 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 

Please send me Monsanto's Executive Newsletter with the report on how 
plastics help increase productivity. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Name & Title 


Company 





Address 





City, Zone, State hn ae re > tt Eh EN 


SERVING INDUSTRY. . . WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








The correct choice of fasteners is one 
of the first and very important steps 
in planning a new product. 
Here are a few of the questions that 
should be asked . . . and answered: 
What type of fasteners will do the holding job best 
—Ccap screws, tapping screws, stove bolts...or what? 
What size will be required? 
Should the material be steel, brass, bronze or aluminum? 
Should the fasteners be plated? 
Should they be heat-treated ? 
What types of heads should they have—slotted, hex, 
square, Phillips, Clutch, round, flat, pan...or what? 
Or maybe the job will require “special purpose” 
fasteners such as lock nuts or plug nuts. 
Lamson’s files are bulging with money-saving 
suggestions for efficient fastener selection. You 
are invited to call on us... anytime. 


The home of “quality controlled” fasteners 


The LAMSOM & SESSIONS Co. « Generai Offices: 1971 W. 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Plants ot Cleveland and Kent, Ohio © Birmingham « Chicago 
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“...if he broke faith, he’d 
be tossed out of the ex- 
change .. .” 


MEMPHIS starts on p. 114 


they’re cut from, and Clark knows Jones 
will buy the number of bales he said 
he would. If either of them broke 
faith, he’d be tossed out of the ex- 
change. 

¢ The Hedge—Jones’ work isn’t over 
yet. He has bought the cotton that 
his house expects to sell to a northern 
mill, but he has to be protected against 
a drop in price between now and the 
time that sale actually takes place. So 
he hedges by telling his broker to sell 
futures covering the number of bales 
he has just bought from Clark. Then, 
if the price were to drop before de- 
livery to the customer, the loss on the 
actual cotton would be offset by the 
profit realized on the short sale of 
futures (whereas if the price went up, 
the short sale would cancel out the 
gain; the merchant’s idea in hedging 
is to make sure of his normal profit 
without taking any speculative risk) 
Tag Ends—Three days after Jones has 
made his deal with Clark, he finds the 
samples, warchouse receipts, and bill 
on his desk. He pays cash on the line. 
That same day, Clark’s company pays 
the farmer who grew the cotton, taking 
a $1 commission per bale. 

Meanwhile, Jones’ company is clos 
ing the deal with the mill up in New 
England. The bales—which Jones him- 
self never sees during the whole trans 
action—are taken out of their warehouse 
and loaded onto a freight train. Jones’ 
company adds 200 to 300 points to the 
price it paid Clark for the cotton, 
figures in transportation costs, and hands 
the invoice to the mill. As with all 
cotton deals, the mill pays right away. 
There’s little or no credit in the cot- 
ton business. 

As soon as the company holds the 

mill’s cash, it balances up its hedge 
system by re-buying on the futures 
market. 
e And So to Sleep—Jones finishes his 
day by strolling back to the Exchange 
Building around 2:30 in the afternoon. 
He looks over the closing futures quota- 
tions, notes the spot transactions. Then 
he saunters back onto Front Street. 

It’s almost empty. A few groups of 
traders are standing around, talking over 
the day’s business. Cleanup men are 
snaking cotton off the display-room 
floors, bailing it, carrying the bales out 
onto the sidewalk. A man who Jones 
figures has lost his shirt—things can 
happen fast in the cotton business— 
is slouching in a doorway. 

Jones brushes the cotton off his suit 
and heads for home. 
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. . « Only Power Products mass produces 

lightweight industrial engines exclusively 

for the products of other manufacturers. 

Power Products pioneered the industrial 
application of lightweight 2-cycle engines . . . proved 
these engines through experience and field testing. 
That’s why 90% of the chain saw manufacturers 
who are not in the engine business choose the Power 
Products LIGHTWEIGHT .. . another example of 
preference for the LIGHTWEIGHT by leading 
manufacturers of all types of power equipment. Be- 
cause Power Products builds engines only, you can 
bring us your lightweight power problems with con- 
fidence. The know-how and experience available 
only at Power Products is very important to you. 








POWER PRODUCTS CORPORATION Lightweight ENGINES 


ON, WISCONSIN 








INTERNATIONAL STEEL 
... source for structural steel 
for the 


OIL INDUSTRY 
(AND ALL AMERICAN BUSINESS) 


In the far flung oil industry Inter- 
national Steel has long fabricated 
steel for rigs, pumps, warehouses, 
and tool sheds. For other American 
industries, too, International has 
earned the reputation as a dependable 
source for unusual and difficult steel 
fabrication. 


In mines, on construction jobs, 
in aircraft housing, on railroads, on 
bridges, in industrial and revolving 
doors ... International has put its 
ability to work to solve steel fabrica- 
tion problems that have baffled others. 


The economy, engineering 
knowledge, and speed which mark 
International's approach to steel fab- 
rication jobs are ready to go to work 
for you—regardless of the complexity 
or size of the application. If you have 
a steel fabrication problem call on 
International Steel... now! 


INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL@COMPANY 


oa 


~ 
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insurance indexes: 1935-39 = 100 


Insurance Resists Market 


When investors get worried about the 
stock market, they look around for “de- 
fensive” holdings: investments that will 
protect principal and income against 
deflation. 

The only complete hedge against de- 
flation is cash. The catch to that is 
that there is no income from idle 
money. In anything short of a cata- 
clysm, bonds and preferred stocks are 
better, since their prices tend to firm 
up in a deflation. But the common- 
stock investor who wants higher income 
than he can get from high-grade bonds 
and preferred, and who expects a “re- 
cession” rather than a “depression,” 
often looks for common-stock groups he 
can switch into and still be safe. 

There aren’t many such investments; 
among them are the fire-insurance and 
casualty-insurance shares. Last week 
Standard & Poor’s weekly price indexes 
for these groups reached new 1952 
highs. In relation to the general mar- 
ket, both indexes have been climbing 
for about a year. Brokers say they’ve 
noticed a gradual increase in buying by 
pension funds, mutual funds, trustees, 
and educational institutions for the 
past year or more. Now the groups 
look even better to some Wall Street 
analysts. 
© Off-Beat—Like the utilitics (BW— 
Oct.14'52,p144) and the bank stocks 
(BW—Nov.1"52,p106), earnings of in- 
surance companies have certain off-beat 
qualitics that make them show up well 
when industrial carnings are trending 


down. Though a recession will hurt 
insurance earnings if it goes on long 
enough, there can be quite a lag be- 
tween the time when industrial profits 
start down and the time when insurance 
profits follow. That's why stocks of 
these companies have performed better 
than industrials during recent bear 
markets (charts). 

Furthermore, insurance dividends 
tend to be rather stable. Insurance man- 
agement, like bank management, strives 
to maintain certain ratios of capital 
funds to liabilities. As in the banking 
ficld, there is heavy demand on capital 
funds when business is good; less pres- 
sure when business levels off or turns 
down moderately. 

That is why cash dividends paid by 
the companies whose stocks are used in 
Standard & Poor’s indexes remained 
about the same or even increased dur- 
ing the 1937-1938 “little depression” 
and during the bear market of 1939- 
1942. 
¢ Growth—Finally, many analysts argue 
that insurance is a growth industry, in 
a very long-term sense. Its operations 
increase with the rise of insurable 
values in the U.S.—which is about as 
safe a bet as any in our economy. The 
industry scems very unlikely to become 
obsolete—short of a takeover by the 
government. 

Insurance-share bulls point to the 
steady rise in market values of these 
stocks since 1932—though if you look 
at these values from the standpoint of 
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the 1929 highs, the growth picture isn’t 
so impressive. Standard & Poor’s index 
of fire-insurance shares isn’t far from its 
1929 high. But the casualty-insurance 
stocks are still far below their giddy 
heights of 1929. Both groups took 
— a dive in the depression—the fire 
shares from 247 to 29, the casualty from 
323 to 29. 

¢ Regulated—The reason why insurance 
earnings don’t move in the same 
rhythm as industrial earnings is this: 
Like the utilities, insurance is a regu- 
lated industry. The premiums it charges 
lag behind its costs, both when costs are 
going up and when costs go down. The 
major costs that insurance underwriters 
have to pay are the losses suffered by 
their policyholders. These losses tend 
to outstrip premium rate levels during 
inflation, and tend to drop behind 
premiums in deflation. After a while, 
regulatory authorities readjust rates, of 
course. But then another lag ensues 
while existing policies run off and are 
renewed at the revised rates. 

So insurance companies show their 
best underwriting results when the 
general price level is stable or moving 
downward slightly. When prices are 
moving up fast, as they did in the post- 
war = volume of business increases 
rapidly. The underwriters are under 
a to provide, out of capital, the 
unds necessary to repay the expenses 
of getting new business on the ks. 
Acquisition expenses usually amount to 
a very substantial chunk of the whole 
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behind every SuNDSTRAND 
installation...a Cost Cutting 
“Engineered Production” 
Analysis | 
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Look at Your Machine 
Tools When Profits are 


Threatened Todays prose protectors are 
machines embodying modern methods of processing. 
In milling and turning operations, Sundstrand 
engineers will be glad to help you determine the most 
profitable method and machine for your plant. There 
is no obligation for this Engineered Production Service, 


Additional Information 


This new folder explains Sund d “Engi d Pro 

gunnstRane duction” and what you can expect from its application to 
your metal working problem. Write today. Ask for bulletin 
BW 326. 





MACHINE TOOL .CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


a | SUNDSTRAND 





“.. the stock-market out- 
3 K look for insurance shares 
Growing Protection depends on... their invest- 


for PERIPATETICS* ments . . .” 


INSURANCE starts on p. 128 


practice for businesses to insure travel- be held in reserve, to be gradually 
ing representatives against fatal air — “earned” by the company over the life 
accidents. Today the trend is to broaden Ts of the policy. 

travel coverage to include all accidents This process unwinds when prices 
fte ask idi di bilit ae , level off or start downward. The great 
. “4 - weet ing _ wiht ‘. ; volume of business ritten in previous 
medical indemnity. Se years begins to run off with more 


Corporations arranging for such coverage on a group basis a profits to the companies, as replacement 
render a valuable service to their employees. They also values stabilize or drop below previous 
obtain a uniform method of “helping out”’ in situations : high levels. Pressure on capital funds 


where they would normally feel some responsibility. relaxes and—provided that the undecr- 
writing outlook is not too bleak— 


J& H specialists will be pleased to supply you with com- oo management begins to feel more liberal 
plete information about travel accident coverage on request. “2 toward dividends 

*Better known as commercial travelers. a This accounts for the fast runup in 
m4 the past few weeks in the stock of Con- 


J te x tinental Casualty Co., which advanced 
OHNSON & IGGINS < from $81 at the start of October to a 
INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 4 bid price of $91 before the directors’ 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants a meeting last week. Traders were hoping 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 ig that a higher dividend would be de- 


clared then. 
New York - Chicage - Sam Francisco « Los Angeles - Detroit - Cleveland - Philadelpbia 


Pittsburgh + Buffalo « Seattle + Vancouver - Winnipeg - Montreal - Toronto - Havana hey were wrong, as it happened, but 
there have been dividend boosts by 


fire-insurance companies. And rumors 
of more are in the wind 

¢ Investment Trusts—However, anyone 
who follows the insurance industry 
knows that the companies don’t base 
their dividend policy primarily on un- 
derwriting results. Over the years, un- 
derwriting losses tend to cancel out 
underwriting profit The main factor 
governing payout policy is net invest- 
ment mcome 

Insurance companies are not only 
underwriters, they are also investment 
trusts. In addition to capital funds, 
they invest the premiums that have 
been paid in and are being held in 
reserve against future losses. So the 
Cc t d stock-market outlook for insurance 

reare shares depends on the outlook for their 
' investments in stocks and bonds, as 
& well as their underwriting prospects 


This is why the market picture is 


§ 
Endure! somewhat different for the two big 


5 
. divisions of the industry—fire insurance 
The first time you operate a STEEL AGE and casualty insurance 
file, you'll be amazed the way your light- e Fire Field—In the fire field. losses 
est touch glides the drawer open or 
closed. We're proud of that for it drama- 
tizes Steel Age craftsmanship and quality. 
But remember that we also build our 
files to endure ...to go right on operating 


In recent years it has become common premium, yet the premium itself must 


haven't risen so fast lately as premium 
income. Hence underwriting earn- 
ings have been pretty good. Since 
Corry-Jamestown Manufacturing Corp. fire companies are heavy investors in 


perfectly year after year. Every Steel Age Corry, Penna. stocks, investment income has benefited 


File you buy is a sound investment that air from the bull market of the past three 

pays you daily dividends in greater office an years. 

efficiency. See Steel Age first. You'll be eg ' The biggest danger to underwriting 

glad you did! — , i 
profits in fire insurance isn’t fires. 

There are bigger, more uncontrollable 

catastrophes on which the companies 


At Leading Office Furniture Dealers from Coast-to-Coast pay off under the “extended coverage” 
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Now, 2-Way Radio gives you 


PUSH BUTTON 
CONTROL 
WHERE IT COUNTS! 


ae 


Motorola industrial radio saves thousands of dollars 
annually for more and more progressive companies 


Just push a button and talk to a man—wherever he is, what- 
ever he’s doing. Two-way radio puts instant contact at your 
finger-tips. For routine decisions or split-second action, you 
get on-the-spot reports, send orders with lightning speed. 
Two-way radio co-ordinates operations ... moves men and 
materials swiftly . . . boosts productive man-hours. Motorola 
radio reaches every part of your plant, keeps you in touch 
with truck drivers, crane operators, remote work crews—men 
“on the move”’ anywhere. And every Motorola installation 
is backed by 24 years of pioneering experience in 2-way radio 
—your guarantee of top performance and obsolescence-proof 
design. Write today for full details of the money-saving job 
Motorola radio can do for you. 


Motorola 


» & Electronics 


vd, Chicago 51 


SOSH OSOHHESEHESEESESSESEEEEEESHESHSESESESEHEEEEEOEOESE SEES ESESEESEEEES 


MOTOROLA LEADS IN DIVERSIFIED 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Motorola Microwave carries voice communication and 
control functions on thousand-mile, point-to-point relay 
networks. Motorola leads (2 to 1) in miles of industrial 
microwave installed and operating 

Motorola Power Line Cerrier puts communication 
circuits on existing power lines, gives complete selection 
of voice and control functions. 


Motorola Railroad Radio serves yard areas, moving 
trains and complete railway systems with versatile 2-way 
radio, which saves time and money over every mile 
of right-of-way. 


Motorola Mobile Radio is today's outstanding value 
in 2-way radio—the communications bulwark of vast 
Police systems—first choice for Fire, Civil Defense and 
Municipal Service networks. 


Motorola Supervisory Control now reads, operates 
and verifies status of operative equipment from central 
control points over vast networks. 





Some Major Companies Saving Time and Money 
With Motorola C ication Equip UY 


Rock Island RR. 

Sinclair Oi! Company 

Texas Iilinois Natural Gas Co. 
California Gas Co. 

Shell Oil Company 





Mid-Valley Pipeline Co. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
Esso Standard Oil Co. 
International Minerals 
of Northern fil, and Chemicol Corp. 
Missouri Pacific RR. 








help guard quality 
for steel buyers 


This Dumore hand grinder is spark 
testing alloy steels... revealing steel 
quality by the spark color and pattern 
thrown when the grinder wheel 
touches each bar. This is only one of 
hundreds of uses for Dumore hand 
grinders. They're easily adaptable to 
nearly every hand- grinding job . 
from light “snagging” on castings ‘to 
cleaning and deburring finished parts. 

Here's why manufacturers every- 
where standardize on Dumore grind- 
ers. They can select from the world’s 
most complete line of high-speed 
hand-grinding tools ... ranging from 
1/40 to 1/4 hp. Tools are light- 
weight, compact and balanced to min- 
imize vibration and operating fatigue. 

All motors are Dumore-built to 
specifications that assure the finest 
precision performance. Continuous 
duty rated for long tool life. Arma- 
tures are dynamically balanced .. . 
ball bearings are especially selected 
and fitted 

Ask your nearby industrial distrib- 
utor for a demonstration of the quality 
line of Dumore hand grinders, or write 


The 


Company 
1331 Seventeenth St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Tool Post Grinders @ Flexible 


Shoft Tools © Hand Grinders @ 
High-Speed Drilling Equipment 





supplement to the ordinary fire policy. 
This covers windstorm, hail, explosion, 
and several other things—but not acts 
of war. The famous “big wind” of 
November, 1950, which turned out to 
be the biggest loss since the San Fran- 
cisco Fire (BW —Jun.30’51,p94) hurt 
1950 and 1951 earnings badly. Of 
course, another catastrophe could come 
along anytime. But extended coverage 
rates have been raised. Quite a few 
such policies now have deductibles, 
which avoid the expensive process of 
settling small claims. 
¢ Casualty Outlook—The situation has 
been much more complex in the cas- 
ualty field. Since Korea the major 
casualty line—automobile liability—has 
one very sour (BW-—Jul.27’51,p126). 
fuch the same thing has happened in 
workmen’s compensation. 

However, bulls on casualty stocks be- 
lieve that the rate increases which have 
been granted this year in both lines 
will put most—but not necessarily all— 
casualty companies into the black in 
1953 on underwriting operations. This 
assumes there won’t be much inflation 
in 1953—which is just what many buy- 
ers of insurance shares do assume to 
start with. 
¢ Switching?—Because of the better 
underwriting outlook, some brokers be- 
lieve that casualty shares are under- 
valued and have been advising clients 
to switch from fire shares to casualty. 
They point out that rate reductions 
are taking place on fire insurance. Only 
last week, for instance, Insurance Com- 
missioner A. Herbert Nelson, of Min- 
nesota, asked the companies to cut 
rates there. 

Another factor giving rise to some 
talk about switching is that casualty 
companies are usually more conserva- 
tive investors than fire outfits. The 
casualty concerns play it safer because: 

¢ They do a much higher volume 
of business in relation to their capital 
funds. 

¢ Claim settlements are likely to 
drag on much longer than in the fire 
field. 

¢ Settlements are harder to es- 
timate. 

Because of this difference in their 
portfolios, fire-insurance shares are 
much more vulnerable to a bear market 
in stocks than are casualty issues. 
There’s also the fact that a weak stock 
market often means a firm bond market 
and the casualty companies are big 
holders of bonds. You can be sure, 
however, that if the stock market turns 
weak, the fire insurance companies 
will do some switching into bonds. 

Even if a bear ae comes along, 
it may not be bad enough to hurt fire- 
insurance shares very much or for very 
long—say those analysts who like the 
fire stocks. They point out that from 
an underwriting standpoint, the fire in- 

















USE OF YOUR OFFICE SPACE? 


High overhead costs make efficient office 
planning a must. And graphically speaking, 
CHART-PAK is the answer. 


CHART-PAK can help you in your planning 
by providing ‘a quick, easy, and economical 
method of making complete Iayouts. 


The CHART-PAK method utilizes two-dimen- 
sional templates for office furniture and equip- 
ment, tapes for walls, aisles, and partitions, 
and a ruled plastic layout board. Templates 
and tapes are seli-adhering. Unlike drawn or 
glued layouts, changes can be made quickly 
by peeling off pieces and applying new ones. 


Using the simple instructions, you or mem- 
bers of your office staff can easily make pro- 
fessional layouts like the one hewn above. 


The handy $12.50 kit contains over 400 die 
cut desks, tables, files, etc. is can be your 
introduction to more efficient office planning. 


CHART-PAK also provides complete mate- 
rials for organization and graphic charts. 


For more detailed information write to 


CHART-PAK, INC. 


104-C Lincoln Avenue, Stamford, Conn. 


INVITATION TO BID 


Sealed bids wiil be received in the office 
of Engineering and mstruction Director, 
Panama Canal Company, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone until 10:00 AM., E.S.T., De. 
cember 9, 1952, for furnishing all plant, 
tools, equipme nt materials, labor, and serv- 
ices, and pe pr eene all work for the con- 
struction of 22 masonry type quarters, 
buildings and appurtenances at 3alboa, 
Canal Zone and nasonry and off-the- 
ground type buildings Corozal Townsite 
Construction, Canal Zone, for Panama 
Canal Company 

Copies of specifications, drawings, and 
bidding papers may obtained from Pur- 
chasing Agent, Pan 1 Canal Company, 24 
State Street, New York mJ. Requests 
should be accompanied by a $40.00 deposit 
for each set of combined specifications with 
drawings. Deposit to be in form of a United 
States money order a certified check 
made payable to “Treasurer, Panama Canal 
Company 

Specifications and 
spected at the follow 

Panama Canal Company, 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C 

Office of the District Engineer, U. S. 
Engineer's Office, 180 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francis« 9, California 

Office of the District Engineer, U. S&S. 
Engineer’s Office, 751 S. Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles 55, California 

Office of the District 
Engineer’s Office, 1709 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Office of Division Engineer, U. 8S. Engi- 
neer’s Office, Southwestern Division, 1114 
Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 

Office of the District mapinesr. Uv. 8. 
Engineer’s Office, Box 1538, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Office of the 
Engineer's Office, 
Seattle 4, Washingt 

Office of the District Engineer, U. S&. 
Engineer's Office, Foot of Prytania Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
or at Panama Canal Company, 24 State St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 


drawings may be in- 
ng places 


411 10th Street, 


Engineer, U. 8. 
Jackson Street, 


Uv. 8s 


Engineer s. 


District 
5 Marginal Was, 


4735 E. 
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surance shares look favorable for their 
prospect of gradual growth. 
¢ Variations—Don’t choose a specific 
casualty or fire stock simply on the 
basis of these generalizations. The 
portfolios of individual companies vary 
quite widely, and their underwriting 
pictures may also be quite different. 
As a matter of fact, most of the 
stocks that are most highly regarded 
by insurance analysts are those of the 
“multiple-line” companies, outfits that 
write both fire and casualty insurance. 
Many of these are very strong finan- 
cially, and have the advantage of diver- 
sified underwriting operations. Business 
is seldom bad in all phases of the busi- 
ness at on 


Last of Big Holding 


Companies Bows Out 


Last week the last of the big utility 
holding companies took its first and 
most important step toward liquidation 
17 years after Congress voted the 
“death sentence” law. A federal district 
court in Delaware approved a dissolu- 
tion plan for Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. The Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission has already approved it. 

This is the beginning of the end of 
one of the boughest dissolutions that 
SEC had to handle under the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935. 
Under the plan, holders of Standard 
Gas $6 and $7 preferred stocks will get 
over $93-million worth of common 
stocks in three utilities. Other steps 
will follow, and dissolution is expected 
to be complete by mid-1953. The long 
delay was due to: 

¢ The complexity of the Standard 
Gas empire, which included scores of 
sub-holding companies and — 
companies spread over half the Unite 
States. 

¢ The fact that during the 1930s 
many of these outfits were in poor fi- 
nancial shape. 

Not surprisingly, a long and furious 
battle: developed among the various 
classes of Standard Gas stockholders 
over their proper share of the assets, 
when liquidated. This was intensified 
by the confusion as to just what the 
real values of the assets were. 

The company started working on a 
dissolution plan in 1938, But most 
financial people agree that little progress 
was made until the election of Edward 
O. Boshell, of Stone & Webster, Inc., 
as chief executive officer of Standard 
Gas. 

Boshell, already an expert in hold- 
ing-company liquidation, gradually sold 
off companies and assets, paid off debt 





ndustry 


‘ARE ON THESE‘ 


Moves tons at the touch of a button 
. raises load to moving height 


Lifts, moves and tiers material 132 
inches from floor to top of fork. 
Drives and operates like an auto- 


For heavy-duty handling, the 

Giant is available in capacities 
ranging from 20,000 pounds to 
80,000 pounds. 


Automalic 





DOLLAR-SAVING WAYS TO 











SPEED PRODUCTION= 


without adding te payroll or employee workload 


Every day, in every industry, executive 
eyebrows lift in astonishment at the way 
costs are shooting skyward! 

So, today, the eyes of Industry are on 
practical methods of cost control; eyes 
are turned to ways and means of reducing 
costs with faster production, more efficient 
warehousing, faster shipments— without 
increasing workload of your personnel. 

Take a good look at the cost of han- 
dling your materials manually. Now, 
deduct 50% or more and you have the 
cost of handling with AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC TRUCKS! Worth considera- 
tion, isn’t it? 


Are your eyes on the rising costs of materials 
handling in your plant .. . 


Find out how you can now cut materials 
handling costs as much as 50% or more... 
eliminate materials handling and shipping 
bottlenecks ... ship more goods faster ... add 
to your plant’s productive capacity without 
increasing personnel workload. Remember, 
from the smallest to the largest truck, 
AUTOMATIC has the right electric truck for 
each materials handling job. 


FREE Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET, “How to 
Make Your Materials Handling Pay Dividends,” and 
facts about how to increase efficiency, sove money in 
your busi No obligoti 





ee ee ee Se ee ee ee 


Automatic 93 W.87thSt., Dept. w-2 
® Chicago 20, Iilinois | 


Without gpligecion, pisces send me your FREE 
BOOKLET, “How to Make Your Materials Handling | 
Pay Dividends.” 


and preferred issues. This clarified the 
setup enough so that stockholders could 
finally agree on a dissolution plan. 


REGISTERED 
WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER 
OF ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 





ee 
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FIERA 
BRING HOME 
THE BACON / 


Proof? Telegrams brought 
$15,000 in orders for a shoe 
merchant ...developed $30,000 
in sales for a manufacturer of 
automotive products ... at costs 
as low as 1%. 

For any business purpose 

TELEGRAMS 

DO THE JOB BETTER 


“UNION 


LOCATING SCARCE ITEMS 





SIZES FIVE THROUGH EIGHT. 
PLEASE TELEGRAPH WHAT YOU 
HAVE FOR FAST SHIPMENT. 


WESTERN ~ c= 
UNION 


ANNOUNCING PRICE CHANGES 





COVER PLATES PRICED AT SEVEN 
DOLLARS PER DOZEN. TELEGRAPH 
ORDER FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 





other when you 
send a Telegram! 





Voters Like Bond Issues, Too 


They approve $1.3-billion issues, 93% of the amount 
proposed. California and New Jersey lead in the second- 
biggest November authorizations since the war. 


Gen. Eisenhower and his running 
mates weren’t the only people to find 
the voters in a generous mood last 
week. Contractors, construction work- 
ers, manufacturers of road and building 
materials, and (with some reservations) 
Wall Street’s municipal-bond houses 
found equal joy in the election returns. 

The same voters who elected a Re- 
publican President for the first time in 
24 years also approved $1.3-billion of 
new state and local government bond 
issues, virtually all of them to finance 
public improvements. 

Of the $1.5-billion new bond pro- 
posals on the ballots, about 93% were 
O.K.’d.  That’s tops since the war, ex- 
cept for 1949. Apart from these two 
years, postwar approvals in November 
have never exceeded $1.1-billion, and 
twice slipped below $700-million. 
¢ Big Borrowers—California and New 
Jersey voters were especially open- 
handed last week. California approved: 

$335-million of new state obligations: 
$185-million for school construction 
and $150-million of veterans’ farm- and 
home-loan bonds. 

$179-million Los Angeles County 
storm-drain bonds. 

$114-million Los Angeles County 
Flood Control District obligations. 


$13.5-million City of San 
storm-drain bonds. 

$10-million San Diego County court- 
house construction bonds 

In New Jersey, two major measures 
were approved. One placed the credit 
of the state behind the $285-million 
bond issue already authorized to finance 
construction of its latest express high- 
way, the Garden State Parkway. State 
support is expected to cut interest costs 
substantially. The other approved sale 
of $25-million bonds to finance badly 
needed improvements in the state’s hos- 
pital and penal systems 
e Samples—These two states had no 
monopoly on accepting king-sized bond 
offerings. Louisiana voters approved 
$30-million in new state highway ob- 
ligations and $30-million in Jefferson 
Parish (county lamation bonds. 
Cleveland voted ne $54-million; 
Baltimore $45-million; Wichita $22- 
million, including $9.8-million of water 
bonds; Kansas City, Mo., $16-million 
of water revenue bonds; Rhode Island 
$14-million of new state issues; Houston 
$13-million of road, hospital, park, and 
voting-machine bonds; and Philadel- 
phia $12-million of new  gas-works 
bonds. 

In the below-$10-million 


Diego 


category 


A Certified Check from Santa 


air mail from Fairbanks to anyone you 
want. All you have to do is send the money, 
plus $1 to B. C. Moses, Box 8052, Houston 
4, Texas. 


Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus, and he 
has a checking account with the Bank of 
Fairbanks, Alaska. The old boy will send a 
signed, certified check for any amount by 
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Heretords 





AA 


Hardware 


You may find 
AIR FREIGHT 


the answer to lower costs! 

With rates now lower than ever, additional 

practical advantages have proved to thousands of shippers that 

air freight actually saves them money on everything from Herefords 

to hardware. For example, air freight permits overnight distribution 
anywhere in the U.S.A. It helps reduce inventories, cuts the cost 

of packaging, reduces damage, saves on insurance. All these p/us the 
enormous advantages of speed and convenience. And already serving 
leading airlines is the Douglas DC-6A—world’s newest and fastest 

air freighter. Essential to the movement 

of critical defense material and Depend on x, 

machines, this modern airlift brings DOUG aS. + 
new economies to American business. <a 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
. ov First in Aviation 





Center of the Nation’s Third Largest Retail 
Market and Industrial Center of the West 


THe city oF Los ANGELES, located in the center of the Nation’s 
third largest retail market, offers a choice of fully developed urban, 
suburban, or open country areas for industrial development. Each 
area benefits by the established facilities of a well-organized muni- 
cipality including electric power at the lowest industrial rates of 
any major U. S. city, and an abundant supply of good water. 
Call or write the Department of Water and Power's Industrial 
Development Engineers first for the only complete, factual infor- 
mation on plant location, facilities, and services in Los Angeles, 
Let us prepare a special analysis and recommendation to fit your 
specific requirements. All inquiries are confidential, of course, 


Ask for “F.0O.B. LOS ANGELES} facts booklet for business and industry 


LOS ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 


Industrial Development Section C 
BOX 3669 + TERMINAL ANNEX + LOS ANGELES 54 





were: $9-million of Louisville city col- 
lege, hospital, and police-headquarters 
bonds; $6.8-million Cincinnati street, 
sewer, and miscellaneous issues; $6- 
million Tacoma city-county building 
bonds; $4.8-million Providence sewage, 
road, and city-garage bonds; $4.6-mil- 
lion Elyria (Ohio) school and sewer 
bonds; and $3.2-million Washtenau 
County (Mich.) courthouse bonds. 

¢ Turndowns—Not al! the proposals 
succeeded. The biggest item turned 
down was Oklahoma’s $125-million 
veterans bonus bonds. The “no” was 
most emphatic, by a three-to-one mar- 
gin. 

In other areas, voters showed con- 
siderable discrimination instead of of- 
fering blanket approval 

e In Portland, Ore., voters O.K.’d 
$2.5-million in new sewage bonds, but 
rejected other proposals involving $6- 
million. 

e In Washington, Seattle and King 
County voters rejected $5-million of 
new park bonds. 

eIn Ohio, Montgomery County 
officials were given a cold shoulder on 
$6-million for a new courthouse; Can- 
ton barred a $10-million issue for 
municipal improvements; Cuyahoga 
County (Greater Cleveland) apparently 
turned thumbs down on $4.8-million 
issue to finance a county office building; 
the Massillon area’s $2-million school- 
district issue met the same fate. 

e In Michigan, where five major 
borrowing proposals were approved, 
three others were rejected. They in- 
volved $9-million for schools, sewers, 
and new jails. 

eIn California, San Franciscans 
O.K.’d_ $4.7-million new firehouse 
bonds, but rejected $6.6-million for 
municipal railway improvement; San 
Joaquin County seems to have defeated 
$7-million jail and courthouse bonds; 
San Mateo County turned down $400,- 
000 for a new juvenile home, although 
it approved $2.3-million of hospital 
bonds. 

It’s anybody’s guess how long it will 
take the newly approved issucs to reach 
the actual offering stage. In many cases, 
the waiting time may not be long. 

New Jersey’s $25-million bonds for 
institutional improvements are slated 
to be offered on Dec. 9. By spring up- 
wards of $60-million for the Garden 
State Parkway will be sought from in- 
vestors. 

California officials are already reported 
planning $75-million of veterans’ bonds 
for February offering. There’s ialk 
that $25-million or $50-million of the 
new school issue will be ready early in 
1953. 

Wall Street’s underwriters of tax- 
exempt securities note that most of the 
issues are for long-term improvement 
programs. They aren’t expected to hit 
the market all at once. Rather, a fairly 
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Remington Rand Electronics Brings You 
THE WORLD’S FASTEST PUNCHED-CARD SORTER 


Now — unprecedented speed brings even greater 
Fact-power to your business with this, the latest 
in a long line of dynamic research developments, 
the Electronic Punched-Card Sorter. 

Your punched-card accounting and statistical 
facts and figures can now be sorted, either nu- 
merically or alphabetically, with new ease and 
simplicity—by push-button control—at the breath- 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS ELECTRONICS 


taking speed of 800 cards per minute. 

For more information on how this, with other 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting 
Machines, can mean greater efficiency, more profit 
in your business, call the Remington Rand Busi- 
ness Equipment Center in your city; or write 
Room 1452, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. Ask 
for free folder TM-156. No obligation, of course. 


Remington. Fland. 





continuous supply of new issues is an- 
ticipated. 

e Heavy Load—Still, bond people are 
showing some uneasiness. 

For one thing, they know that new 
bond sales for the next 12 months will 
include more than just these newly ap 
proved offerings. In fact, on the basis 
of experience in recent years, they feel 
that total offerings will be from twice 
to four times these recent approvals 
If that proves true, it’s going to take 
some expert doctoring to keep under 
writers from occasional expensive in 
digestion. 

Bond men also wonder about tax 
prospects. They are among the few who 
might not benefit from lower federal 
income taxes. They feel—or perhaps 
hope—that the new administration will 
find it impossible to reduce the rates of 
individuals in the high brackets enough 
to diminish the investment advantages 
of tax-free securiti 

Nevertheless, these bond men know 
that much of their postwar prosperity 
(BW—Oct.25’'52,p130) has been due to 
the tax burden now faced by large in- 
vestors and the relative scarcity of tax 
exempts. 








FINANCE BRIEFS 


¢ 7] 
How 10 ean up your New York State savings banks are mov- 





° ing cautiously ivesting deposits in 
packaging problems equity issues. Banking superintendent 
William A. Li iys that up to Sept 

30 only 40% | ade any use of the 

power granted t spring. Preferreds 
, ’ . : a : accounted for § nillion of the $45 
This eye-catching 3-piece unit, consisting of two 50-lb. boxes of detergent million stock purchases made. AT&1 
packed in a master shipping box, sells the product all the way from the shares made up more than one-third 


factory filling machine to the home washing machine. Individual boxes . oo $10-mill put into common 
. OCKS. 


assure protection from moisture. A handy die-cut top makes dispensing e 

easy. The shipping box design, following the design of the shelf packages, Harvard endowment holdings  werc 

is printed in dark blue and yellow on a light blue box. worth almost $309-million at midycar, 

Xx eliet snail d h ‘ d ‘ highest valuat n their 300-year his 
our chemical product, too, deserves the promotion and protection tory. That’s $ ion, or 13%, higher 

benefits of H & D corrugated boxes. To help you clean up your pack- that year befor ding to a current 

aging problems, write for the 14-volume “Little Packaging Library.” survey by Putnam Management Co 


: ° ) 6 li f tl ase resulted 
Hinde & Dauch, 5226 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. Only $6-mi re increase resultec 


from new gifts: the rest was mainh 
capital appt t Market value of 
the fund's | June 30 was “ap 
prowmately 3 1 excess of historical 
cost, compa th 25% .. . last 
year... 16 1950.” 

2 a 

Mortgage buyers will soon be interested 
only in 15-yr. to 20-yr. loans carrving 
annual interest rates of 5% to 54% 
That’s the p tion of R. A. Greer, 
president of t White Plains (N. Y.) 
Federal Savi & Loan Assn. Greer 
says that witl nks and S&L’s now 
paying up to interest to depositors 
and sharehok these important mort 
gage buyers 10 longer afford to in 


vest in 4% 


Akron, Baltimore, Battle Creek, Mich., Bloomington, Ill., Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, Detroit, Fairfield, Conn., Findlay, Ohio, Gloucester City, 
N. J., Greensboro, N. C., Hoboken, Indianapolis, Jamestown, N. Y., Kansas City, Lenoir, 
N. C., Minneopolis, Omaha, Plymouth, Ind., Reading, Pa., Richmond, Va., Roanoke, 138 BUSINESS WEEK © Nov. 15, 1952 
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THE WORKER WHO WAS FULLY COVERED! 
ByMr. Friendly 
ye 


(with the nicest policy ! ) 


a ls ES 
Big SEI) = 


Pat 
- 


“ Y PEACE OF MIND is glowish!” 
M The happy worker said, 
“Instead of feeling lowish 
I'm grinning in my head! 


“My work is simply zoomish 
My morale is zing, zang W HEE! 
Which is just about as boomish 
As morale can ever be. 


“I'm covered well from head to toe 
I'm covered day and night 
I'm covered every place I go 
with wonderful Off-the-job Accident Insurance 
which doesn't rhyme but sure sounds good to a worker!” 


AMERIOAN MUTUAL 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 


Group Accident and Health -Hospitalization....Workmens Compensation....Automobile....All Forms Liability Insurance 





PRR oe 


A NEW ANSWE 
R TO THE p 
OFF-THE-Jop ROBLEM OF 


ACCIDENTS; 


d improve work . 
utual’ , ef efficien 

the fru Sar ual’s Institute for Safer Living hag Morale, 
Tk aged program wo Promote off the b po ar 
© Protect your wo, ohn “Me-job. safety! 
families to PXers’ pay checks hel 
8et Z00d medica] Ca. ‘ 4 them and their 
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YOUR SHIPMENTS 
ARE 

TOO LARGE 

to move by 

RAIL or TRUCK 


tal HUGHES! 


Shipments by Water 
Since 1894 


Consult us without obligation 


JAMES HUGHES, INC. 


1.C.C. W-463 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-1048 
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“ANOTHER WIRE! JACK’S MISSED 
THREE CHECKS THIS TRIP!’ 


This couldn’t happen if Jack carried 
Traveletter! ifies home office auditing 


problems, too! 

TRAVELETTERS minimize advances, elim- 
inate expense checks, cut accounting 
costs — save time, save money. They 
are simple, safe credentials, limiting 
e@mounts paid to one week's actual ex- 
penses, honored everywhere by hotels 
and motor courts. 


Benefits to home office: less “idle 
money” out, more efficient expense con- 
trol, easier auditing. One check replaces 
tens, or hundreds. No wastes. No 
losses. No extras. 


Benefits to + ler: Expense money 
always on call, anywhere. No time lost 
meeting company checks. No date de- 
layed or orders missed. No trouble or 
worry due to lack of funds. 


Money directly saved by Traveletters 
more than repays their nominal cost. 
Get this absolute assurance inst com- 
mon wastes of time, trouble, money. 
NOW! 








For complete details, address 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 


Since 1894 








A Gleam in the Market's Eye 


Election moves many brokers to a faith in Republican 
dollars, and their cheering effect on the investing and trad- 


ing public. 


There is a certain sparkle in the eyes 
of many Wall Street brokers this week— 
one that wasn’t visible on Nov. 3. You 
might call this the “Eisenhower gleam.” 

t’s strictly nothing but a gleam so 
far. But quite a few of the Wall Street 
brokerage fraternity see hopes that the 
investing and trading public will place 
a higher valuation on corporate earn- 
ings power when those earnings are in 
Republican, rather than Democratic, 
dollars. Even if corporate earnings de- 
cline in 1953, the market might be 
willing to pay as much, or even more, 
for stocks than it is paying now. 
¢Sound Money—“Confidence,” the 
bulls are saying, “is a wonderful thing. 
The market ignored high corporate 
earnings in 1947 and 1948 because in- 
vestors lacked confidence. They were 
afraid of a, serious postwar business 
shakeout. Even during the present bull 
market, industrial stocks have been 
valued at pretty conservative price-carn- 
ing ratios. At the bull-market high this 
summer, industrials were selling about 
12 times earnings, compared to 17 
times earnings at the 1946 high. Now, 
with ‘sound money’ men likely to domi- 
nate the new administration, perhaps 
there is less chance of serious trouble— 
the kind of shakeout that Democratic 


inflationary policies might eventually 
have brought about.” 

This is pretty long-range daydream- 
ing, as most bulls would admit. To get 
an idea of what the short-run market 
picture is likely to be, you should look 
at what the market did in the election 
week. One way to do that is to focus 
on the most active stocks and the big- 
gest gainers (tables). 

The companies that show up most 
prominently are those that would bene- 
fit from changes of policy by the new 
administration. A reduction or elimina- 
tion of the excess-profits tax, for in- 
stance, could do things for the earnings 
of growth companies like Dixie Cup, 
Socony-Vacuum, General Motors, Gen- 
eral Electric, Monsanto, and du Pont. 
A reduction in excise taxes would help 
National Distillers. A change in tide- 
lands policy could help Pure Oil and 
Phillips Petroleum. A change in regu- 
latory policy would help gas pipelines 
like E] Paso Natural Gas. 
¢ Spreading—Bulls find it encouraging, 
too, that interest has spread into steel 
stocks like U.S. Steel and Carpenter 
Steel, Eastern Rails like Baltimore & 
Ohio and N. Y. Central, and blue-chip 
AT&T. They say that investors who 
feel more confident about the purchas- 
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Scratchboard Drawing for Pittsburgh Steel Company by A. B. Sefcik 


Progress in Steel—by Accelerated Research 


Advanced methods of pre-coating strip steel 
with non-ferrous metals are born in the labo- 
ratory and developed on the pilot line shown 
above in the Thomas Strip Division of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company. By applying the ac- 
cumulated knowledge and techniques of a 
quarter century of pioneering, Thomas engi- 
neers are continually solving special problems 
for many manufacturers by one of several 
methods of pre-coating cold-rolled strip steel. 

The use of pre-coated Thomas Strip results 
in the elimination or reduction of plating 
costs—provides an inside-and-out quality fin- 
ish—protects against corrosion—eliminates 
steps in process cycle—saves handling, prep- 
aration, and cleaning costs. Thomas Strip is 
pre-coated electrolytically with zinc, copper, 


brass, nickel, lead alloy, and chromium. It is 
also hot dip tin and lead alloy coated and 
lacquer coated in a variety of colors. If you 
use strip steel in your manufacturing opera- 
tions, it will pay to investigate the savings 
possible with Thomas Strip. 

The Thomas Strip Division was acquired 
by Pittsburgh Steel as a part of its Program 


of Progress which has as its objectives in- 
creases of 82% of finished product capacity 
and 50% in ingot capacity. The major steps 
in this $60-million program outlined below 
are designed to answer the universal demand 
for more steel to meet the growing needs of 
the defense program and to help promote 
our civilian economy as well. 


Program of Progress 


Acquisition of Thomas Steel Company 
Installation of new 66-inch High Lift Blooming-Slabbing Mill 
Increase of Blast Furnace Capacity by 12% Per Year 
Increase of Open-Hearth Capacity by 50% Per Year 
installation of Continuous 66-inch Hot Rolled Sheet-Strip Mi 
Installation of 66-inch Cold Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill 


100% Complete 

. .100% Complete 
.. 60% Complete 
-- 63% Complete 
«+ 79% Complete 
. 74% Complete 
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DIFFERENCE 


which 
came 


first... 


THE CHICKEN 


OR THE EGG 


And, whether you consider 
Quality or Price as the ma- 
jor determining factor in 
the purchase of power gen- 
erating or power distribu- 
tion equipment, it makes 
no difference when you 
specify Brown Boveri... 
for its products give you 
both Superior Quality and 
a Low Price. 


BROWN buy brown boveri 

Gy... it’s better business! 
BROWN BOVERI 
CORPORATION 


19 Rector St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 





ing er of their dollars under a Re- 
publican President ought to be willing 
to pay a higher price to get that $9 
AT&T dividend. 

Biggest gainer was a curb issue, little- 
known, misnamed Paramount Motors, 
which builds and owns residential hous- 
ing in the Washington (D.C.) area. 
All brokers could say about it was that 
buyers might be betting that a change 


of administration would tighten the 
housing market around the national 
capital. 

There were some declines last week, 
too, of course. Among the most active 
issues, speculative oils Pancoastal and 
Pantepec went down, though the for- 
mer has a stake in tideland leases. 
Chrysler and Burlington Mills dropped 
slightly; Packard was a standoff. 


Can Dividends Hold the Pace? 


“Owners of common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange received 
a greater amount of cash dividends dur- 
ing the initial three-quarters of the 
current year than in any corresponding 
period in history.” 

That was the Big Board’s proud 
boast last week. And it had the figures 
to prove it (below). The nine-month 
total (despite the recent general drop in 
corporate profits): $3.9-billion, 4.1% 
above the previous peak recorded in 
January-September, 1951. 

However, this latest dividend survey 
glosses over some less-glowing facts. 

Actually, the year-to-year gains shown 
by 1952 Big Board common dividends 
have been narrowing considerably. 
Third-quarter payments alone ran only 
0.8% i ar of 1951, compared with the 


No. No.of 

Issues  Divi- 

in dend 
Stock Group 
Aircraft 22 8 
Amusement 18 2 
Automotive. . .. 64 il 
Building trade 29 5 
Chemical 79 25 


Electrical equipment 22 6 

Farm machinery 7 3 

Financial 30 12 

Food products, beverages. . . 64 15 
8 


Leather, leather products. . . 


Machinery, metals 100 
Mining 

Office equipment 

Paper, publishing 

Petroleum, natural gas 


Railroad, railroad equipment 81 
Real estate... 

Retail trade 

Rubber 


Textile 

Tobacco 

Utilities 

U. S. Co.'s operating abroad. 


Poreign companies. . 


Other companies 


BOMB. iscvcnevivesee 1,069 955 264 


* Includes 17 of 1951 dividend-paying issues which in first nine months of 195 2 


such payments. 


second quarter's 5% gain, and the 
6.6% rise in the first three months. 

The over-all picture is spotty, too. 
The rise in this vear’s nine-month divi- 
dend total can be traced entirely to the 
upswing in payments by two groups: 
oil and gas stocks and the utility shares. 
Although their disbursements ac- 
counted for only 33.7% of the entire 
total, they alone chalked up a gain of 
$164-million vs. the gain of only $153- 
million shown by all stocks. 

The third quarter, taken by itself, 
was even more lopsided. Utility shares 
were solely responsible for the $11- 
million gain in dividends shown by 
common stocks as whole. If they 
hadn’t been included, third-quarter divi- 
dends for the rest of the list would have 
run $15-million behind 


itied 


Group Payers Higher Same Reduced 52 1951 


12 3 $31,423 
9, 8 
38 >, 266 413,642 
21 43.205 


41 268 411,212 


41.999 


15 2,33 105 085 
3 4 3.204 
14 72,600 
32 21 
7 333 


48 810 
18 037 
4 867 
11 713 
18 537 
41 413 
7 

46 


$8 , 282 
58 
652 
50 494 


2,7 078 
7 ), 975 
520 *188 $3,904,487 $3,750,708 


either omitted or deferred 
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from bottled gas installation . 





to rock-piercing jet... 


SURFACE PROTECTION 


In certain coastal areas, ordinary paints 
covering these outdoor PYROFAX gas 
cylinder domes disappeared in three 
months because of the action of salt 
spray and weathering. An improved 
coating system, based on VINYLITE 
Resins exposed to this service, has been 
in use for over two years and is still in 
good shape. 

The big LinDE JPM-3 jet-piercing 
machine shoots a kerosene-oxygen 
flame through 30 feet of rock an hour 
to drill blasting holes. Despite weather, 
temperature extremes, moisture, corro- 
sive fumes and flying stones, coatings 
based on VINYLITE Resins protect its 
superstructure... reduce maintenance. 

Wherever surface protection is a 
problem— indoors or out—these coat- 


4, 


Wy - 


wt 


calls for 


coatings made with 


ings excel. Properly formulated, prop- 
erly applied by dip, brush, or spray, 
they adhere to metal, conerete or ma- 
sonry — won't crack, chip, peel or fade. 
They resist impact and abrasion, most 
chemicals, salt water, oil and grease. 
They are easily cleaned. 

Extremely inert, odorless, and taste- 
less, with a wide range of colors, they 
are excellent for coating packages and 
food containers. They protect contain- 
ers from their contents, and contents 
from container contamination. 

In hundreds of places throughout 
defense and industry, the protective 
qualities of these coatings are bringing 
real economy. Perhaps they can benefit 
your plant or product, too. For ad- 
dresses of suppliers, write Dpt. OE-62. 


ite 


sistas 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





as 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Data on these coatings courtesy Stanley 
Chemical Co., East Berlin, Conn. 
“LINDE,” “ViINyYLITE,” and “PyROPAX” are Reg- 
istered trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation. 














will get YOUR product 
OUT FRONT!” 


No retailer interested in profit will bury packages as appealing as these. He’l! 
move them out front where they melt shopper resistance and make sales! 
These are packages produced in rich looking, quality speaking Milprint 
rotogravure on cellophane ... just one example of the wide selections of 
printing processes and packaging materials you get from Milprint. 
Want to get your product displayed out front? Just call your local Milp 
man. 


Ss w 
Milprint Rotogravure Dt Milprint, inc. 


Printed Cellophane o General offices: Milwaukee 
Wrappers . } Sales Offices in Principe 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The U.S. could lose ground in the cold war—temporarily during the 
changeover in Washington. 
NOVEMBER 15, 1952 There’s no way the Eisenhower administration can make firm foreign- 
policy decisions for several months. 
Meanwhile there will be uncertainty about Korea, a slowdown in the 
West’s military buildup, delay in tackling the West’s economic problems, 
and possibly a political upset in France. 
Before too long, of course, a firm new hand in Washington could more 
A BUSINESS WEEK than make up any ground lost during the changeover. 


* 

The chances of a crisis in France grow stronger every day. 

SERVICE Foreign Minister Schuman, the architect of Franco-German coopera- 
tion, looks like a sure casualty. He came to the U.S. last week hoping for 
something to bolster his position back home—a promise of more U. S. help 
in Indo-China or a new U.S. policy in North Africa. 

Since Schuman will go home empty-handed, he's sure to be on the spot. 
Premier Pinay can probably save his government by changing foreign 
ministers, though not without some loss of face. 

e 

Pinay has more than this to worry about. 

His whole program of economic stabilization is now threatened by the 
Assembly’s attitude toward next year’s budget. The problem boils down 
to this: 

The Assembly wants to spend more for housing, veterans’ pensions, 
and social security than the government has budgeted for. But the Assem- 
bly won’t even consider a government tax-reform bill that.might make 
the extra money available. 

Pinay faces this dilemma: If he fights for a balanced budget, his 
government could go down. If he gives in, creeping inflation will hit the 
French economy again. 

To Pinay, it looks as if the one way out is more U.S. aid to cover 
the budget deficit. So he plans to give ground to the Assembly, ask Wash- 

ington early next year for more financial help. 


es 

Chancellor Adenauer stili has the whip hand in West Germany—- 
despite his losses in this week’s local elections. 

Adenauer can count on Bundestag support for the contracts he signed 
last spring with the U.S., Britain, and France. 

But even in Bonn there’s been a slowdown in the timetable for rearma- 


ment. That’s because the Constitutional Court must rale on the contractual! 
agreements before they can become law. 
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The big problem facing the Churchill government is economic—how 
to get Britain and the sterling area on a solid financial footing. 

Chancellor Butler has a plan to sell the Commonwealth Conference 
that meets in London late this month. It hinges around moves to make 
sterling convertible into dollars. 

But now it looks as if the Labor opposition will wage an all-out fight 
against convertibility (Labor thinks convertibility is deflationary). 

Thus Labor threatens to put the damper on the Commonwealth meet- 
ing. You can be sure there will be more of this in Britain next year if the 
Eisenhower administration delays too long in making decisions in the inter- 
national economic field. 
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Uncertainty reigns in Japan as well as in Western Europe. 

The Japanese are bothered especially by one of Eisenhower's cam- 
paign statements: “Asians should fight Asians.” They fear that Hisen- 
St ee ee eee temps to ge 

Tokyo is harboring two other fears: (1) Republican cuts in the foreign 
spending that now props up the Japanese economy, and (2) U.S. opposi- 
tion to Japanese plans to operate their economy under a policy of controlled 
inflation. 

e 

Just as West German businesamen begin to get their foot into the 
Middle Eastern door, politics pop up. 

It’s the old Arab-Israeli feud again. The Arab League threatens a 
boycott of German goods if Bonn goes through with its promise to pay 
reparations to Israel. 

Arab leaders feel the delivery of some $775-million worth of German 
goods will increase Israel’s military and economic potential. They blame 
the U.S. for pressing Bonn to make the restitution. 

The Bonn government meanwhile says it will stick by its promise 

s 


Britain has gone into the electronic-brain business. Ferranti, Ltd., 
says it’s building four giant electronic computers for unnamed British 
buyers. 

There’s already one machine installed, built by Ferranti in association 
with Manchester University. It’s being briefed now for its first big job: 
estimating the waterflow down the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway. 

e 

Import policy shapes up as one of the major headaches of the new 
administration. But if Eisenhower plans to try for a tariff cut, he'll get 
help from an important quarter: the businessmen of Detroit. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce has come out foursquare for free 
trade. In a statement just issued, the Detroiters say: 

° A new tariff law—"“leading to the elimination of al] tariff barriers” — 
is needed. 

* The 1951 Customs Simplification Act should be passed—and broad- 
ened. 

«U.S. quota restrictions, like the “Cheese Amendment,” should be 


We should press foreigners to lift their quotas on U.S. products. 
* The Bay American Act, “illogical and indefensible,” should be scrapped. 


Canada’s dollar is softening. At midweek it was quoted in New York 
at just a shade under 2% premium over the U.S. dollar. That’s down 
from a 4% premium earlier this fall. 

It’s not that the flow of U.S. investment money to Canada has 
suddenly dried up. Rather it’s because traders are betting that the dollar 
must move closer to par, are buying U.S. currency and helping the trend 
along. And, too, there’s the inevitable profit-taking. 

These movements may even result in a net outflow of capital from 
Canada this year, forcing the dollar down to par or lower. Actually, the 
trend pleases many Canadians, especially exporters, who felt their dollar 
was flying too high (BW-Nov.1’52,p90). 
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Since Torrington makes every basic type of anti- 
friction bearings, our engineers are able to make im- 
partial recommendations for the type best suited to 
your needs. 

Perhaps your application calls for spherical roller 
bearings. Maybe tapered roller, straight roller, ball or 
needle bearings are what you need. Or, Torrington can 
design a special bearing, tailored to your requirements. 

In short, whatever your friction problem, there’s a 
Torrington bearing to solve it. Why not ask us to 
help you? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. Torrington, Conn. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal 
Cities of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller * Tapered Roller * Straight Roller * Needle * Ball * Weedle Rellers 
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ELEVENTH 
Gir Conditioning 


éExpvusilion 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING & 
VENTILATING EXPOSITION 
INTERNA NAL AMPHITHEAT HICA 
JANUARY 26-30 1983 


For New Ideas 


See what's newest and best for condi- 
tioning air in all types of buildings, 
industrial plants, and homes. Get ex- 
pert technical help with your prob- 
lems and plans at this greatest expo- 
sition of its kind ever held—under 
auspices of American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers. 
Management International Exposition Co. 





want a low cost protective 


CUSHION PILLOW 


for your damageable items? 








DOES IT...FOR MOST ANY PRODUCT 


In transit of storage, you can cushion wrap best with 
SOF-RAP and save money doing it. Soft as a blanket, 
it —— in type Cc — a single sheet cushion for in- 
ter ageinst vibration and shock. In Type 
B— > eon combines a single sheet cushioning with a 
strip laminated, tough, dur- 
able, kroft euter-sheet for ex- 
terior packaging. The latter 
permits ‘‘slippage’’ — reduces 
friction damage. Thousands of 
uses for both, in rolls, sheets, 
tubes ond bags. Get the facts 
now. Write for 


Free, Heiptul Booklet, Now! 





NICHOLS 


PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GREEN BAY - Ww 
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These Indian mine workers now toil for the government, as... 


Bolivia Takes Over Tin 


One of Eisenhower's more persistent 
foreign policy problems as President 
will be to revert the steady erosion 
of U.S. prestige in Latin America. A 
new, however indirect, blow came just 
at the end of the election campaign, 
when Bolivia nationalized its tin in- 
dustry. 

It wasn’t much of a surprise. The 
revolutionary government of Victor 
Paz Estenssoro promised to take over 
the three big foreign-owned mining 
companies even before rifles had 
stopped crackling in last April’s Boli- 
vian upset (BW —Apr.19’52,p158). But 
now that nationalization is a_ fact, 
Washington is mulling over potentially 
troublesome consequences: 

¢ Bolivia is the only Western 
Hemisphere source of tin—vital in war- 
time. It’s a question whether the 
Bolivian government can muster the 
knowhow and capital to maintain a 
steady flow of tin over the long term 
to the big U.S. smelter in Texas City. 

¢ Nationalization tends to discour- 
age many U.S. investors whom Wash- 


ington has been urging to sink venture 
capital abroad 

¢ Bolivia is bound to get a certain 
amount of sympathy from other Latin 
American nations, especially if it gets 
into a real row over compensation to 
the mine owners. Already, the Bolivian 
action is feeding Communist and other 
anti-Yanqui propaganda machines in 
neighboring countries; 


would-be na- 
tionalizers are playing it for all it’s 
worth. 


Bad Precedent 


Those are problems for the future. 
More urgent is the question of com- 
pensation to the mine owners. If 
Bolivia manages to make off with the 
tin mines scot free, the precedent will 
be unhealthy. Nothing like it has hap- 
pened in the hemisphere since the 
Mexican oil expropriation in 1938 

Not that U.S. business would be so 
badly burned in Bolivia as it was in 
Mexico. Of the three companies na- 
tionalized—the Patino, Hochschild, and 
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Aramayo combines, which produce 
75% of Bolivia’s tin—only Patino has 
important U.S. connections. Patino 
Mines & Enterprises Consolidated is 
registered in the U.S.; perhaps 26% of 
its stock is held by Americans. Hochs- 
child is largely held in Chile; Aramayo 
is run by Bolivians with important im- 
fusions of Swiss capital. 

e The Short End—Right now, the out- 
look is bleak for the owners. Paz 
Estenssoro has promised “lawful com- 
pensation.” But the nationalization 
decree lists a tentative sum of only 
$21.8-million; while the Big Three com- 
panies insist their properties are easily 
worth $60-million. If that weren't 


enough, the Bolivians have handed the’ 


companies a bill for $520-million, 
which they claim represents “illegal 
profits” through foreign-exchange fi- 
nagling and evaded taxes. There'll be 
no compensation, say the Bolivians, 
until the companies pay up. Indeed, 
some of Paz Estenssoro’s more fanatic 
followers insist that the Big Three get 
nothing—under any circumstances. 

The government’s demands may be 
a bargaining stance—a promise of some 
compensation if the tin companies 
don’t make trouble. Nonetheless, Bo- 
livian maneuvers smack of the new 
expropriation pattern that’s been emerg- 
ing in Iran: Nationalize, promise com- 
pensation, then serve the victim with 
a whopping bill that makes the com- 
pensation look like peanuts. 
¢ Holding Off—While the U.S. is not 
an owner of Bolivian tin, it’s the prin- 
cipal buyer. And with the free world’s 
tin supplies in the Far East vulner- 
able to communism, Washington will 
doubtless lean over backwards to see 
that Bolivian mines aren’t forced to 
close down for a long period. 

True, there will be some temporary 
irregularities in tin deliveries, as there 
have been over the past year while the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. haggled 
with Bolivia over price. Now RFC is 
holding off signing a long-term contract 
until it sees how the compensation 
issue is settled. 
¢ High Stakes—On the whole, Wash- 
ington is optimistic about a continuing 
Bolivian tin supply over the medium 
term. And many U.S. officials feel it 
would be reckless for the U.S. to refuse 
to buy Bolivian tin, no matter what 
happens. If Bolivian tin is given the 
freezeout, a million-odd persons in the 
country’s one-mineral economy would 
starve. That would kindle a prairie fire 
of anti-American feeling throughout 
Latin America. 

President Paz Estenssoro has much 
the same stake in keeping the mines 
open. No government could hold on 
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in La 


Paz if tin production stopped 
for long. One way Bolivian politicos 
are keeping their courage up is with 
whispers that Iron Curtain buyers 
would snap up the tin. Argentina’s 
Peron has tried to keep the anti-U.S. 
pot bubbling with promises to help 
build a tin smelter in Bolivia (there's 
none there now worthy of the name). 

¢ Clearing Out—Bolivia won't find it 
easy to keep badly needed foreign tech- 
nicians on the job under government 
management. There’s a planeload of 
them returning to the U.S. this week; 
others are packing guns around the high 
mountain mines as a defense against 
fanatics. 

Nonetheless, U.S. experts think that 
by paying premium wages and keeping 
order, Bolivia will be able to hold qn 
to essential foreigners. In fact, Bolivians 
are hoping to entice some new foreign 
company to manage the mines under 
contract or under a minority-share basis. 

Bolivia badly needs capital to im- 
prove the mines; La Paz feels that once 
tin sales are perking again it will find 
some. Bitter Bolivians say they can’t 
lose an awful lot anyway—they claim 
the tin companies hadn’t been putting 
much new money into the mines for 
some time prior to nationalization. 


ll. Repercussions 


Even if the U.S. and Bolivia can 
get together on tin sales, and some 
compensation is agreed to, Washington 
fears that Bolivian nationalization will 
scare some U.S. businessmen from in- 
vesting south of the border. It’s prob- 
able that a lot of smaller investors and 
others without much experience in the 
rough-and-tumble of Latin American 
politics will be leery from now on. 
¢ No Immediate Threat—There’s no 
doubt that the U.S. would be vulner- 
able if Bolivia’s action started a na- 
tionalization spree. Chile is a good ex- 
ample. The huge U.S. investment 
there in copper and nitrate has long 
been a plump target for nationalizers. 
Now leftwing rabble-rousers are noisily 
exploiting the Bolivian events; the idea 
that Russia would step up and buy 
Chilean copper and nitrate is getting 
an airing. 

But—as it looks now—other countries 
aren’t likely to get wild ideas. The new 
Chilean administration of president 
Tbanez is carefully watching Bolivian 
developments, and especially Wash- 
ington’s reaction. And while Ibanez has 
tremendous powers now—which could 
be directed at U.S. interests if he so 
chooses—observers in Santiago don’t 
feel that nationalization is a_ threat 
in the foreseeable future. Chile has 
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complete control of copper marketing, 
has been able to raise miners’ wages 
with a liberal hand. Chileans are get- 
ting ecfhcient, low-cost U.S. manage- 
ment of their natural resources—and 
they know it. 

e One at a Time—On balance, there 
are no signs that U.S. outfits that are 
veterans of Latin America are getting 
panicky. They're more likely to judge 
their future investments on a case-by- 
case basis, rather than on generaliza- 
tions from the Bolivian experience. 
Besides, many U.S. businessmen oper- 
ating south of the border tend to think 
of the large Bolivian mining companies 
as pretty backward, with a reputation 
of political intriguing with a continu- 
Ous succession of governments there. 

U.S. interests in Venezucla, Chile, 
Colombia, Peru, Ecuador, Uruguay, 
Brazil, and Mexico have all, by and 
large, hammered out solid working ar- 
rangements with their host govern- 
ments. Mexico has even become a 
haven for U.S. capital—despite the un- 
pleasant memory of the 1938 expro- 
priation. The Brazilian picture is now 
muddied by foreign-exchange difficul- 
ties, but the long-term outlook is 
hopeful. Only leftist Guatemala and 
Peronist Argentina are considered par- 
ticularly dubious by investors. 

e Help Needed—Even Bolivia shouldn’t 
be written off for future investment, 
provided Paz Estenssoro can ride herd 
on his extremist henchman and bring 
off a reasonably orderly nationaliza- 
tion. A pauper nation, Bolivia badly 
needs development capital; virtually un- 
touched resources of antimony, tung- 
sten, oil, other metals await exploita- 
tion. In fact, it’s been rumored that 
some U.S. interests have been actively 
surveying the possibilities even through- 
out the nationalization ruckus. And 
Texas promoter Glenn McCarthy has 
reportedly signed up with La Paz to 
work on a sulfur concession (BW—Oct.4 
*52,p154). 

¢ Status Quo—All in all, Bolivian na- 
tionalization of itself won’t heighten 
political tension within the Americas. 
Most countries will continue to act in 
their own national interests—interests 
that heavily favor close ties with the 
U.S. Almost all depend for their eco- 
nomic well-being on sales of raw ma- 
terials to North America. 

They'll cooperate as long as business 
is good. But this economic dependence 
is the biggest potential danger to inter- 
American solidarity as well as its strong- 
est cement. Any substantial drop in 
Latin American raw-material earnings 
might open the door to political up- 
heavals, wholesale —_ expropriations. 
Should there be even a slight recession 
in U.S. business, Washington policy 
planners believe some provision must 
be made to cushion the blow to the 
Good Neighbors’ economies. 


BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 


James S. Killen, vic 
Brotherhood of Pul; 
Mill Workers, is the 
U.S. Mutual Securit 
in Yugoslavia. He had solid inter- 
national experien: Tokyo as labor 
adviser to the Occupation and in Lon- 
don for ECA. In Belgrade, Killen will 
ride herd on all U.S. aid dealings, mili- 
tary and economic, with the Tito gov- 
ernment. 


president of AFL’s 
Sulphite & Paper 
1ew chief of the 
Agency mission 


Good news from Scotch Whisky 
Assn.: Word from London promises 11- 
million proof gal. flowing across the 
Atlantic to the U.S. and Canada next 
year, up 650,000 |. from the 1952 
target. Britons have had to forego 
Scotch for the export trade, will get an 
extra dollop, too 
® 


Canadian Pacific Airlines has an O.K. 
to fly between Vancouver and Brazil, 
probably beginning next year. A likely 
route: Vancouver, Mexico City, Lima, 
Sao Paulo, and Rio de Janeiro. 
2 

Mexican business: Petroleos Mexicanos, 
the government oil monopoly, plans the 
nation’s first major shipyard, at Vera 
Cruz. It will build tankers for the 
Pemex fleet. . \ million-dollar Dutch 
fair at Mexico City aims at increasing 
Mexico-Netherlands trade. Exhibits 
emphasize machinery and precision 
manufactures; Philips of Eindhoven 
has the biggest display, featuring every- 
thing from electric razors to television 
sets. .. . Trade officials are talking over 
plans to boost Mexican exports to Cen- 
tral and South America to as much as 
$115-million vearly. Needed are a new 
export credit system, and a sales cam- 
paign to win confidence in Mexican 
products. 
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“All this to make a paper cup!” exclaim visitors, viewing the more 
than 1000 ft. long modern plant of the Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 
completed recently in Springfield, Mo. Even more impressive is 
the amount of long-range planning required to attain and maintain 
peak operating efficiency in so massive a building. 


With its eleven different service pipelines, as well as a giant air- 
conditioning and humidity control system, the choice of valves for this 
plant required future-minded planning. Only after careful comparison 
of performance in all types of services, and of maintenance economy 
records, was the decision made to standardize on Jenkins Valves. 


This confidence in the demonstrated extra measure of efficiency and 
economy provided by Jenkins Valves is shared by plant operating 
management in every type of industry. 

Despite this extra value, you pay no more for Jenkins Valves. For 
new installations, for all replacements, let the Jenkins Diamond 
be your guide to lasting valve economy. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., 


New York 17. 


~ Miles of piping includes service lines for water, steam, gas, compressed cir, 


vacuum and liquid paraffin, as well as fire protection lines with 4,500 
sprinkler heads. Gate valves on water lines feeding the evaporative roof 
cooling system are shown above, some of the thousands of Jenkins Valves 
installed at contro! points throughout the plant. 





MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate. Write for quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Oxford Pendaflex folders give to filing 
what the modern railroads give to travel 
— SPEED! With Pendaflex—the hanging 
folders that glide on rails, you zip 
through your work faster! easier! 
Pendaflex folders can’t sag and slouch. 
They hang on rails straight up and down. 
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JUNKETING GOVERNOR Fuller Warren, talking tourism and trade with Governor 


Munoz Marin at San Juan, Puerto Rico, is . . 


Selling Florida to the Latins 


Floridians have been hawking their 
goodwill, orange juice, and sunshine to 
the rest of the United States for a long 
time. Lately they’ve begun to train 
their promotion guns on Latin Ameri- 
cans. Big man on the gun crew has 
been Fuller Warren, governor of the 
state and the most tireless promotion 
man of them all. 

Last week Warren, who retires in 
January, swooped back to Tallahassee 
after a hectic, nine-day, nonpolitical 
whistlestop through eight Caribbean 
countries and Puerto Rico. He island- 
hopped by air, talking tourism and trade 
with four presidents, a half-dozen gov- 
ernors, and a bevy of lesser dignitaries 
in Haiti, Dominican Republic, Puerto 
Rico, Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, 
Guatemala, Mexico, and Cuba. 
¢ Two-Way Street—Tourism is Filof- 
ida’s—and hence Warren’s—biggest busi- 
ness. And it’s a two-way street as far as 
Miami and the Caribbean area are con- 
cerned. Floridians like to say that boom- 
ing tourist development in the nearby 
islands and in Central America only 
adds to the package Miami can offer its 
U.S. visitors. “Come to Miami,” says 
Florida, “stay a few days and then hop 
down to one of our suburbs—Havana, 
Port-au-Prince, Guatemala City.” By 
the same token, Warren urges north- 
bound Latin Americans to stop off in 
Miami, take the waters, and look over 
business opportunities before they head 
for New York. 

The governor also talked up Florida 
as a business center. ‘The state has 
been working on a scheme for a $100- 
million Inter-American Cultural & 
Trade Center, to be built near Miami. 
It would include exhibition space for 
Latin American and U.S. businessmen, 
perhaps a free port and other facilities. 
There’s an application before Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. for a $40-mil- 
lion loan to get the project rolling. 


HE TALKS with president Paul E. Mag- 
loire, at Port-au-Prince, Haiti . . . 


. . - and in Havana with Gen. Fulgencio 
Batista, new boss of Cuba. 
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Trade That Goes Two Ways 


Drake America, a British firm, sells goods from home 
in the U.S., and provides around-the-world sales service for 
American manufacturers. 


For centuries now, Britain has lived 
by trade, by the skill with which its 
traders have pushed the sales of British 
goods in foreign markets. One Briton 
now doing business in the U.S. has 
gone most of his countrymen one bet- 
ter. He is Adam Johnstone, President of 
Drake America Corp. of New York City. 
Johnstone is making a two-way success 
—selling American industrial products 
abroad and British specialty goods in the 
U.S. market, all at one time. 
¢ One Rule—Not that Johnstone thinks 
there’s anything special about Drake 
America’s double-barreled job. As he 
sees it, the same rule applies whether 
you are selling British goods in the U.S. 
or American goods in Latin American: 
“Give the customer what he wants and 
you can’t go wrong.” Operating with 
this philosophy, Drake in a few years has 
built up total sales between $20-million 
and $30-million a year. 

This week the Winpower Mfg. Co., 
of Newton, Iowa, announced the ap- 
pointment of Drake as its exclusive ex- 
port representative to handle the sales 
and distribution of generators, wind 
electric plants, gasoline electric plants, 
farm and industrial equipment produced 
by its Powerlight division. This brings 
to an even dozen the manufacturing 
firms that now use Drake to handle the 
bulk of their business abroad. 

This week, too, Johnstone is ready to 
predict that Drake’s 1952 import busi- 
ness will be almost double last year’s. 
U.S. orders for British woolen fabrics 
have been especially heavy. Johnstone 
says more British imports now come to 
Drake America than to any other single 
account in the U.S. 
¢ American Staff—Drake America Corp. 
was set up in the U.S. in 1946 with an 
authorized capital of $5-million (paid 
up capital is $3-million). The American 
company is wholly owned by Kleinwort, 
Sons & Co., Ltd., merchant bankers of 
London. The staff in New York is 
American. 

One of Drake’s first moves was to buy 
a controlling interest in Mark Cross 
Co., an internationally known quality 
leather goods house. Because it was 
hard at that time to get U.S. diesel en- 
gines for export, Drake also bought con- 
trol of the Hill Diesel Engine Corp. of 
Lansing, Michigan. Drake sold the en- 
gine firm a week or so ago, but still 
handles its export business. 

Today Drake handles the overseas 
sales, usually on an exclusive basis, of 
10 U.S. firms besides the Winpower 


Manufacturing Co. and Hill Diesel. 
The list includes: Armstrong Rubber 
Co.; Cyclotherm Division, U.S. Radi- 
ator Corp.; Indian Motorcycle Co.; 
and Westinghouse Air Brake Co. (In- 
dustrial Division). 

Drake provides these firms with a 
complete merchandising service in for- 
eign markets. Last year it handled busi- 
ness in 77 countries through almost 500 
representatives, distributors, dealers, 
and agents. Market surveys, advertising, 
sales, and service—all are provided by 
Drake. For the most part, these serv- 
ices are handled on a commission basis. 

Drake’s export division is headed by 
Frinc Finn, who had an export business 
of his own in Chicago before World 
War II. Finn and all his New York 
sales staff get abroad at least once a 
year to look over the markets they 
service. 
¢ Medium Size—Drake’s big selling 
point: A medium-size U.S. manufac- 
turer can’t afford the kind of sales or- 
ganization that’s needed to do business 
abroad today. By apportioning the cost 
among a dozen clients, Drake can do 
the kind of job that export divisions do 
for big corporations. 

Although Johnstone takes a personal 
hand in the export side of his business, 
his unique contribution has been in 
pushing sales of British goods in the 
U.S. His policy: The American retailer 
must be able to get British imported 
goods just as easily as he gets domestic 
goods. 
¢ Divisions—Today Drake has three im- 
port divisions, which are doing their best 
to live up to this standard—food and 
candy, textiles, and “fine imports.” 

In the candy field Drake is doing 
something no British manufacturer in 
the past ever hoped to do—selling a line 
of chocolates (Rowntree) in 48 states 
through supermarkets and grocery 
stores. 

Drake’s textile division acts as rep- 
resentative for more than a dozen big 
British textile mills in selling directly 
to the U.S. garment trade. This vear’s 
sales of imported fabrics are up 50% to 
60% over last year’s. Johnstone has 
achieved this by combining American 
stvling with British quality. All the 
fabrics Drake sells here are styled in the 
U.S. rather than Britain. 

The “fine imports” division handles 
sweaters, blankets, and socks, keeps a $1- 
million stock of these items in the U.S. 
Drake now sells 20% to 25% of all 
imported socks sold on the U. S. market. 
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In New York City .. . one 
of the nation’s largest de- 
partment stores switched 
to Mosinee Towels and 
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cabinets. In checking the 
cost of service over a six- 
month period as compared 
with the towel service pre- 
viously used, the manage- 
ment found that Mosinee 
Towels and Sentinel Cab- 
inets had cut towel costs 
$4000.00! 
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SEN. TAFT, whether he heads the Labor Committee or not, remains one of .. . 


Labor’s Problems: Law, Leaders 


Philip Murray's death is a blow to ClO—and to all 
labor. His successor must guide his unions through complex 
adjustments to a new Republican regime. 


It was a veteran member of AFL’s 
reigning executive council who went 
deepest for his meaning: “The election 
result could have been one of the best 
things that ever happened to the trade 
union movement, but it killed Phil 
Murray. That can make it a disaster.” 

Like any bold summary of broad and 
significant developments, his statement 
is overdramatic and partly paradoxical. 
But wise. 
¢ Old Fire Horse—The election result 
did not kill Murray. He had been ill 
for some time, was tired and_ over- 
worked. The Eisenhower sweep added 
to his load, gave him a big new problem 


It was the toughest 
problem he had to wrestle with in the 
short time between Nov. 5 and the 
scheduled opening of the CIO execu- 
tive-board meeting on Nov. 10. But 
Murray, almost alone among CIO’s top 
leadership, had met such problems be- 
fore. That’s exactly why another vet- 
eran labor leader, detached from the 
struggle for power now going on in the 
CIO, could find grounds for saying his 
passing may be a disaster. 

For the labor movement has some 
considerable adapting to do. Men like 
Murray have had the experience of go- 
ing up and coming down with their 


to worry about 
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uniens, living under friendly and un- 
friendly administrations, riding the busi- 
ness cycles both ways. There are a num- 
ber like that in the AFL, very few in 
the CIO. That is the experience which 
the labor movement must draw on now. 
* Historic Role—One of the things, for 
example, that was speeded by the elec- 
tion outcome is AFL-CIO unity. Ad- 
versity can make the marriage which 
prosperity couldn’t. As long as both 
the rival groups continued to grow 
and achieve large successes, there was 
no real incentive for them to get 
together. Since the end of World War 
II and the passage of Taft-Hartley, 
total union membership has, been on 
a plateau; it may even leis declined a 
little. There has been very little “or- 
ganizing of the unorganized.” 

More recently, employer attitudes 
toward union demands have stiffened. 
Strikes haven’t been so easy to win. 
Some of them have been lost. It all 
adds up to one of those historic shifts; 
a slow, but perceptible, reverse of the 
pendulum’s swing. The outcome of 
the clection has the effect, not of 
initiating a new trend, but of accelerat- 
ing something already in motion. 

Murray, surfeited with honors and 
high office, was counted on to help 
bend his unions to the new temper. 
Working out some practical basis for 
AFL-CIO merger would have been a 
major contribution; his personal ambi- 
tions would not have stood in the way. 
His successor, however, whoever he may 
be, will necessarily take a different view 
of unity. He will want time to enjoy 
the honor of being CIO president, will 
want a chance to spread his wings and 
take a flier at reinvigorating CIO and 
restoring it to its expanding, dynamic 
phase. Those things will probably be 
attempted before Murray's successor 
will seriously seek the honor of being 
peacemaker in the house of labor. 
¢ Odds on Reuther—CIO’s problem of 
adjustment to new times and a Repub- 
lican administration is further compli- 
cated by the importance of Walter Reu- 
ther in the selection of a successor to 
Murray. Reuther, of course, is himself 
a candidate for the job. If he doesn’t 
get it himself, he will nevertheless be 
able to veto any candidate not to his 
taste. This means that if the new CIO 
head is not Reuther, it will be someone 
beholden to him for his elevation. 

This will be a contrast to Murray who 
was obligated to no one, had to please 
no one, and didn’t have to accommo- 
date himself to any other union lead- 
er’s views that were not to his own taste. 
He had enough power to be flexible. 
Although the new importance of Reu- 
ther in the CIO is an inevitable con- 
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QUICK LIFT? 4 








When you find yourself slowing down 
and the work piling up, you need a 
quick pick-up — WASH YOUR 
FACE. It’s amazing how fast you wake 
up after soap and water and a brisk 
rub with a clean cotton towel. Rub as 
long and as hard as you please—a soft, 
absorbent cotton towel always gives you 
a lift, leaves you feeling fresh and clean. 








COTTON TOWEL SERVICE 
No investment required. Get com- 
plete service on a low-cost basis. 
Under “Towel Supply Service" or 
“Linen Supply Service" in the tele- 
phone book, you'll find your sup- 
pliers—call them today! 


WHAT PICKS YOU UP, PICKS UP YOUR EMPLOYEES. When you 
provide clean cotton towels, workers get added benefits from their rest periods, 
Watch efficiency, production, and morale climb when “Cotton Fresh-Up” is 


on the job. 








Linen Supply Association of America 
and, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


22 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











HOW TO WRITE 
ADVERTISING 
THAT SELLS 


Write ads that sell (or judge 
better the ads you pay = 
with this new edition of Bedell’ 
great book on copywriting. 
Deals solely, fully, and plainly 
with copy-——shows you how 
spot the ‘‘selling vitamins’’ 
leads you 
ps of putting 
them to work in your ads. This edition ae 
with fresh examples and even ¢ A 
“Certainly recommended.’ 


T. F 4 & 
Roebuck & Co. B yde Bedell, Advertis ry Con- 
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EDITION 


sultant. 2nd ed., pages, illus., 








4 SIZING UP 
PEOPLE 


Shows how to size up people 
— their personality, inteili- 
gence, and ability. Gives help 
on determining how people 
differ on grading human 
abilities, such as inte 
gence, mechanical and engi- 
neering aptitudes, ete.: on esti- 
trustworthiness Show 4 
affect personality, 
. tests are helpful, 
how human abilities can be best 
used in business, ete with 
countless examples y- from buai- 
hess and industry Donald A. 


8: 
Laird and Eleanor C. Laird. 270 pages, 
$3.75 








MAKE YOUR 
BUSINESS LETTERS 
MAKE FRIENDS 


Offers 12 ways to improve your business and your 
job with letters that promote good human relations. 
Shows how to measure your letter-writing ability: 
how to develop an individual style, avoid wasteful 
words, poor organization, and trite expressions; how 
to write dynamic letters that really sell. Gives self 
quizzes to measure your progress. A chapter on the 
art of dictation is also included. By James F. 
Bender, 250 pages, $3. 
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HOW TO SELL 
THROUGH 
MAIL ORDER 


A manual explaining every phase of mail-order sell- 
ing and showing how to use it profitably in hundreds 
of businesses. Takes up everything from selecting a 
salable product to analyzing coupon ad and mail 
Tells how to determine prospects 
reach them via news- 
papers, magazines, radio, di- 
rect mail, ete.; how to pre- 
and layouts. - 

Pres., trv’ 


Graham Agency: Editor, men 
Order Business. 466 pages, 
$5.00 
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10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


McGraw-Hill 
330 W. 42 Ae Nye Sis) 


Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exami- 
nation on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents delivery and return 
unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay delivery if 
you remit with this coupon—same return privilege. ) 
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CIO’S CHOICE for president probably lies between Walter Reuther (left) of the auto 
workers, and Allan Haywood, CIO's vice-president. 


eee of Murray’s passing, its sig- 
nificance is increased by two factors. 
There is, first, the situation created 
in the steelworkers’ union by Murray’s 
sudden death. 

The only bloc in the CIO that is 
large enough to be a counterweight to 
Reuther and the auto workers is the 
steel union. If the way had been care- 
fully prepared for a successor to Murray 
as president of the steelworkers and 
that man had a solid erganizational 
base on which to stand, he could effec- 
tively challenge the influence of Reu- 
ther over CIO personnel and policy. 
But the situation in the steel organiza- 
tion is verv much like it is in the CIO: 
a bewildered feeling of leaderlessness, a 
scramble for the reins. Whatever the 
outcome of the scramble, steel-union 
leadership will not have the organiza- 
tional support or the standing to com- 
pete with Reuther. In fact, if the ques- 
tion of the steel-union presidency is 
not quickly settled, the contending 
rivals may turn to Reuther for help in 
advancing themselves within the stcel 
union, thus increasing the orbit of Reu- 
ther’s influence. 
¢ Evolution—The second factor en- 
hancing Reuther’s significance in the 
CIO equation is the nature of the man. 
To say he is ambitious is not to dis- 
tinguish him from other public figures. 
What sets him apart from other labor 
leaders of comparable eminence is that 
he is ambitious both for himself and 
for his ideas. He wants power, author- 
ity, and status, not only for their own 
sake, but to do something with them. 

Just what he wants to do is not al- 
together clear, not even to his most in- 
timate associates. It does not depreciate 


him to assume that it is not altogether 
clear even to himself. It is evident that 
what he wants to do has changed, 
appeared to change, over the years 
since he was an admirer of the Soviets 
and an ardent, if not always orthodox, 
Socialist. The battle to raise himself 
in his own union made him a prac- 
titioner of anti-communism, the world’s 
moving made him lose whatever doc- 
trinaire Marxism he kad left. General 
Motors was a vital element in his edu- 
cation. It taught him to have some 
respect for business enterprise and to 
be a little afraid of a management that 
knew what it was doing and would fight 
for it. Until he became UAW’s chief 
bargainer with GM, he had the usual 
intellectual’s contempt for business ex- 
ecutives. And both GM and the job 
requirements of UAW’s presidency 
taught him a good deal about the re- 
sponsibility that goes with power if that 
power is to be made secure. 

How deep go the changes in Walter 
Reuther that have been observed in the 
20 years he has been in the public 
notice, no one can say. Some people 
looking for the figure with whom he 
may be bracketed say Aneurin Bevan, 
the stormy petrel of the British Labor 
Party, is his closest opposite number. 
Allowing for the differences in the 
British and American labor-liberal en- 
vironments and the matrices of political 
opportunity, it is a useful conjunction. 
e Party Line-In any event, while 
Reuther is probably no longer enlistable 
in any movement to overturn the social 
order, he has no attachment to the 
status quo. His future lies with change 
—not the kind of change effected by 
the voting last week, but the kind that 
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USW’S CHOICE of a successor to Philip Murray may be David McDonald (left), secre- 
tary-treasurer of the stcelworkers, or James G. Thimmes, vice-president. 


would be built on policies and programs 
initiated by Franklin Roosevelt in his 
first term as President. 

It is because of such interest and 
impulses that Reuther is a leading light 
in Americans for Democratic Action 
(BW-—Sep.6’52,p30), the association of 
liberals that has somewhat the same 
kind of relationship to the Democratic 
Party as the Bevanites have to the 
Labor Party in Britain. 

Hence Reuther is not the man to 
give himself unstintingly to finding a 
line of cooperation with the new Repub- 
lican administration. Rather than eras- 
ing differences and avoiding clashes, 
he may emphasize and stimulate them. 
His objective may be to draw more 
sharply the line between conservatism 
and liberalism in the nation, put him- 
self at the head of the liberal, anti- 
Administration forces. 

In such an undertaking, the tradi- 
tional interests of the unions under his 
influence may become a secondary con- 
sideration. Hence the suggestion that 
the loss of Murray may be a greater 
setback to the unions than the loss 
of the election. 
¢ New Yardstick—The benefits to the 
union that their political setback 
might bring are perceptible only to a 
few old-line leaders whose philosophy 
of labor remains the philosophy of Sam 
Gompers. Gompers had a vast distrust 
of government; not only because, as he 
said, “What government gives, govern- 
ment can take away,” but because he 
felt unionism that relied on any- 
thing but its own strength was weak 
unionism. In some of his more thought- 
ful reproaches of rival labor leaders 
over the last dozen years, John L. Lewis 
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has sounded the same note. He has 
charged his erstwhile colleagues with 
becoming custodians of company 
unions, the “company” being not the 
employer, but the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations. 

The Republican victory will inevit- 
ably deprive the unions of enthusiastic 
government support. Their leaders will 
have to develop and learn to use re- 
sources of strength within the move- 
ment that they did not have to tap 
before. That the unions will be leaner 
is almost certain. But some old-timers 
who take the long view see this as im- 
portant progress; they measure union 
strength by discipline, not by member- 
ship figures. 
¢ No Threat to Unions—It is true that 
most of the CIO unions, and many 
of the AFL organizations that have en- 
joyed phenomenal growth under the 
Democrats, have never been through a 
time of testing such as is familiar his- 
tory to such unions as the miners, the 
garment workers, and the railway men. 
It is easy enough to amass a following 
when triumphs come easy, benefits 
come regularly, and few sacrifices need 
be made. How solid that following is, 
however, how thoroughly loyal to 
unionism, is only determined when the 
going gets hard. 

No one seriously expects the big 
unions to disappear. A president of 
an important automobile company said 
once that if the UAW were suddenly to 
vanish, he himself would take the job 
of building another union in the in- 
dustry. It wasn’t only that he felt the 
industry now needed unionization. He 
was sure such an appetite for unionism 
had been cultivated that it would be 
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‘““Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?” 


“More than 750 companies are now using Chase 
as their stock Transfer Agent or Registrar.” 


“Bill, how can you think of business on 
a trip like this?” 

“Sorry, Ed. Can’t get the office off 
my mind. You know, we put our 
stock on the market last year after 
30 years of private ownership. Now 
it seems I spend half my time writing 
letters to stockholders. Never real- 
ized what a nuisance stock transfers 
could be.” 





“Believe me, Bill, P’ve got the answer 
to that one—take your troubles to an ex- 
pert. Chase National Bank has handled 
our stock transfer job for a long time 
now, and we've never had a worry.” 

“Doesn’t it take longer to have an 
agent do the job?” 

“Why, Bill, it takes Chase far less 
time to handle our transfers than it used 
to take us. Chase is within a couple of 

(Advertisement) 


blocks of both the big Board and the 
Curb. Chase is geared for the job on a 
big scale. Most of our transfers get through 
in 24 hours.” 

“How much does this cost, Ed?” 

“Surprisingly little! As a matter of 
fact, we actually saved money when we 
stopped trying to do the job ourselves.” 

“That sounds good, Ed. I think 
T’ll look into it.” 

“Tf you do, I’ll bet you'll find, just as 
we did, that it pays to do business with 


Chase.” 








The following day | did talk to Chase 


“T explained my problem to an officer 
of Chase’s Stock Transfer Depart- 
ment. After he outlined Chase’s serv- 
ice to me, I wondered how we had 
ever thought we could do the job 
within our own company. 

“In addition to maintaining de- 
tailed records of stock ownership, 
Chase will handle dividend payments 
and take over the responsibility of 
preparing Federal and State returns. 
The people at Chase will also take 
over the mailing of reports, state- 
ments, notices, proxies and other 
communications to stockholders. 

“When you consider the fact that 
a corporation is liable for any mis- 
take made in the transfer of its stock, 
you can appreciate the value of hav- 
ing experts on the job for you. 

“And, working with the people at 
Chase, we’ve been impressed by their 
understanding of our particular 
banking needs—by their knowledge, 
not only of business conditions in 
general, but of current conditions in 
our own industry, also by their many 
important contacts in our field. 

“And most important, our stock- 
holders are now assured fast and 
efficient service. 

“To sum it up, we have learned just 
how much ‘/t pays to do business with 
Chase.’” 


Write for booklet on stock transfer and reg- 
istrar services. Address: Stock Transfer 
Department, 11 Broad Street, New York 15, 





It pays to do business with Chase 
= THE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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easy and rewarding to fill any vacuum 
caused by the disappearance of UAW. 

But while the te unions are not 
going to be destroyed, they will be 
seriously beset. They fear Eisenhower 
and his administration much less than 
they fear groups of employers who, they 
believe, have been awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to launch a uniombusting of- 
fensive. They also fear some members 
of Congress whose enmity they have 
incurred. 
¢ The Postelection Stage—And it is on 
the legislative front that we may first 
see the shape of big labor’s role in the 
postelection, post-Murray period now 
opening. There will be before the 
Congress, shortly after it convenes, the 
28 amendments to the Taft-Hartley act 
authored by Sen. Taft in 1949, which 
were passed by the Senate in 1950 and 
blocked by the Administration in the 
House. 

These are “liberalizing” amend- 
ments, designed to answer some of 
labor’s more serious complaints about 
the law. The Truman Administration, 
with important union backing, de- 
feated them to keep ‘Taft-Hartitey the 
“unmitigatedly evil law” that was at- 
tacked during the campaign for pur- 
poses of winning the labor vote. Eisen- 
hower endorsed these amendments and 
pledged himself to consider others that 
would make Taft-Hartley a better law. 
A “better law” to some business groups 


Wage Controls in 


WSB's fate hinges on the fight by coal miners and 
sailors to get raises above the allowable limit. 


All federal wage controls may be at 
stake in the efforts of two unions to 
get approval for pay hikes higher than 
those allowed other workers. 

Attention centers on John L. Lewis’ 
fight for a reversal of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board order that trimmed 50¢ 
from a negotiated $1.90-a-day increase. 
But this is not the only case of its kind 
awaiting action. 
¢ Seamen—The Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific (AFL) recently negotiated a 
new contract with the Pacific Maritime 
Assn. Reached after a two-month strike, 
it provides for a 5% wage increase. 
Only 2.1% of it is allowable under 
present WSB rules. 

SUP struck again just before the elec- 
tion, hoping to pressure WSB into ap- 
proving the full 5%. As in the earlier 
coal case, the board’s public members 
refused to make a big exception to the 
board’s stabilization formula; they voted 
with industry members against allowing 
the full 5%, then with labor members 
against limiting the raise to 2.1%. 

At that point, early this week, SUP 
called off its strike, asked WSB to delay 


means one that would outlaw industry- 
wide bargaining. The same phrase to 
the unions means a law that would go 
much further toward the old Wagner 
act than the Taft amendments. 

¢ Choice of Strategy—If the unions are 
seriously adapting themselves to a non- 
obstructive role, they will support the 
Taft amendments, avoid a Pitter-end 
fight to expand them into something 
more ideal by their lights. But maybe 
even a better clue to their future be- 
havior will be revealed by their strategy 
in dealing with the drive of their op- 
ponents for curbing national bargain- 


ing. 

‘i they handle this problem as they 
did the Taft-Hartley bill before and dur- 
ing its passage—by extreme statements, 
shrill propaganda, and violent attacks— 
then look for a storm-filled period of 
opposition for four years, with the 
Republicans and organized labor mov- 
ing further and further apart. On 
the other hand, if they seek a series of 
quiet, earnest conferences with legis- 
lative leaders, administration policy- ' 
makers, and with Eisenhower, and use 
these conferences <o persuade rather 
than demand, to offer serious tenders 
of cooperation rather than threats of 
battle, then look for four years of mu- 
tual accommodation, at the end of 
which organized labor may not be the 
capital asset to the Democrats it has 
been since 1932. 


the Balance 


any decision until some time after Nov. 
19—when the coal decision probably will 
be in. 

e¢ White House—Meanwhile, Economic 
Stabilizer Roger L. Putnam this week 
decided against name the coal wage 
— in White House laps. He warned 
that “the wage board has a great deal 
at stake. . . . It’s a question of the 
board’s future.” If the White House 
should reverse its wage stabilizers, he 
implied, WSB might lose its effective- 
ness in the wage-control program. 

Putnam, who is retiring after the coal 
appeal is settled one way or the other, 
said he would make the final decision 
in the coal case, probably at the end of 
this week. 

¢ Trouble—Whatever he does, trouble 
is likely. If WSB is reversed, the board 
may break up through resignations. If 
Lewis loses, the miners will walk out 
again. 

The one way out seems to be through 
decontrolling the coal industry on both 
wages and prices. 

n any event, the decision will likely 
accelerate decontrol of wages. 
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Union Settles ... 


. . . with Lockheed for 
pay raises and other benefits, 
but AFL Machinists didn't get 
union shop they struck for. 


The last major aircraft contract of 

the bargaining year was ratified this 
week as AFL’s Machinists and Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. came to terms 
covering 26,600 of the company’s em- 
ployees in California. Until other big 
contracts begin reopening in the spring, 
aircraft should be relatively peaceful. 
But IAM-Lockheed negotiations were 
anything but quiet. 
e Nothing Doing—After the contract 
ran out last August, negotiations broke 
down, and the union called a walkout. 
IAM had asked for a union-shop clause 
as well as raises and fringes. The com- 
pany offered 7¢ across the board plus 
a 2¢ cost-of-living boost, but said noth- 
ing doing to the union shop. 

IAM called a halt to the strike after 
three weeks, when federal mediators 
stepped in. By that time, 1,800 em- 
ployees had quit the union. They don’t 
have to rejoin, according to the new 
contract, which also rejects IAM’s 
union-shop demand. 

Moneywise, the Machinists made out 
better. Everybody will get a 9¢-an-hour 
raise, retroactive to Aug. 25, plus a 
cost-of-living escalator that gives them 
another 1 ¢-an-hour increase dating back 
from Nov. 11. Employees in top-grade 
rates were raised 5¢, and reclassifications 
gave other raises of 5¢ to 7¢. 

The company has also agreed to 
boost life insurance and other welfare 
benefits and foot the whole bill, in- 
stead of contributing only 2.2¢ an 
hour to the cost. 
¢ Worthwhile?—Lockheed claims the 
strike won nothing the Machinists 
couldn’t have had anyway. It says that 
the union-shop issue was the reason 
for IAM’s adamant stand. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 
’ ‘ tn 


“SAVANNAH R 
T PROJECT _ 
SWiLLISTON 
AUGUSTA 


Picketing by the American Federation 
of Technical Engineers (AFL) just 
about halted construction work at the 
government’s sprawling Savannah River 
H-bomb plant this week. The 200 
members claimed by AF TE struck dur- 
ing an organizing dispute with Miller 
Electric Co., a subcontractor; 25,000 
other AFL workers heeded their picket 
lines on highways outside plant grounds. 
The walkout ended the middle of this 
week. 

— 
Intervention by the White House last 
weekend brought a strike of United 
Air Lines flight engincers to an end 
after two days. The men, members of 
AFL’s International Assn. of Flight 
Engineers, agreed to work while a 
Presidential emergency board studies 
their 1l-month dispute with the air- 
line. 

* 
Time clocks are being thrown out at the 
Niagara Falls (N. Y.) plant of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. In the future, 
“the individual's own conscience” will 
keep track of hours worked, du Pont 
announced. Workers will file time sheets 
once a week. Parker Pen Co. dropped 
time clocks about a year ago, reported 
a favorable reaction 

ae 


Two-month strike at Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co.’s Philadelphia plant ended 
this week with 1,700 employees getting 
a 4¢-raise, an escalator clause, and 
additional fringe benefits. The company 
and AFL’s International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists signed a new two-year contract. 
a 
Canadian unions are at a record high in 
membership—1,146,121, an increase of 
117,600 in one year. The Trades & La- 
bor Congress (AFL’s counterpart in 
Canada) has 552,965 members; the 
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Put the Kodascope 
: Pageant Sound Projector 
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d Let 16mm. sound motion pictures take part of the workload from your shoul- 
of ders. Present your product in color, in motion, in sound. Use sound films to 
it For faster help train plant and sales personnel, to tell your sales story to distributors and 
a / to retail salespeople, to present movies of employee activities, for good-will- 
$ building noon-hour entertainment. 


easier training, Do the job brilliantly, effectively, with the Kodascope Pageant Sound Pro- 

jector ...to small or large audiences. Use the Pageant’s single speaker (part of 

° the compact carrying case that makes this projector so convenient to carry) or 

selling, pr oduct use several speakers. The Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit (with three extra speakers) 

simply plugs into the Pageant, enables you to cover really large audiences with- 

demonstrations out sound distortion. These extra speakers combine into a single case, styled 
to match the Pageant. 

There’s never been a 16mm. sound or silent projector like this. So simple to 
set up and operate . . . so faithful in image and tone . . . so free from operation 
difficulties . . . it’s permanently lubricated, too. 

The cost? Surprisingly low. Pageant, complete with speaker, lists at only 
$400; Multi-Speaker Unit, in matching case, $92.50. Ask your nearby Kodak 
Audio-Visual Dealer to demonstrate this outstanding buy. Or mail the coupon 
for complete details. 
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Prices are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. = 
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...speediest, longest-lasting 


alcohol resistant foam 
ever produced! 


Here at last is a really effective extinguishing agent for use 
against fires in water soluble solvents . .. Pyrene* Alcohol 
Resistant Foam (patent pending). This brand-new com- 
pound produces far and away the most stable foam ever 
known. Its effective life can be measured in hours and days 
instead of mere minutes. The blanket it provides stays on 
long after there is any chance of flames breaking out 
again. Actually, Pyrene Alcohol Resistant Foam is more 
than its name implies. It is really an all-purpose foam— 
effective against all flammable liquid fires—gasoline, oils, 
paints, alcohols, ketones, esters and ether. For com- 


plete information, write Pyrene. 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


577 Belmont Ave., Newark 8, New Jersey 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co, 





Congress of Labor (CIO’s counterpart) 
has 330,778. 

m 
Profit-sharing got a boost last week 
from George Baldanzi, organizational 
director of AFL’s United Textile Work- 
ers. Given a bigger share “in the enor- 
mous profitability’ of industry, Bal- 
danzi said, workers could be turned into 
the “most ardent of capitalists.” But 
he warned the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries: No profit-sharing plan can 
substitute for high wages. 

e 
Cooperation through a top-level union- 
industry council for industrial relations 
settled 36 serious local disputes in the 
electrical-contracting industry in the 
past year—all without stoppages. Presi- 
dent D. W. Tracy of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL) told the National Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Assn. it meant substantial sav- 
ings in production and wages. 


10¢ Package Hike Ends 
Detroit Utility Strike 


Detroit’s roughest strike in months 
ended last weekend after 17 days and a 
marathon bargaining session between 
Detroit Edison Co. and Local 223 of 
the Utility Workers of America (CIO). 
The settlement includes a 10¢ “pack- 
age” increase recommended by fact- 
finders appointed by Michigan’s Gov. 
Mennen Williams, and a maintenance- 
of-membership union-security plan. 

Edison at first balked at the 10¢é— 
standing pat on a pre-strike offer of 6¢, 
which it said more than met the area 
pattern of wage increases. The com- 
pany later agreed to a compromise limit- 
ing the direct raise to the 6¢ figure, but 
providing for the disputed 4¢ as fringe 
benefits. 

About 4,000 operators and main- 
tenance men will get a 3¢ increase in 
basic rates, retroactive to June 2, and 
another 3¢ as a cost-of-living bonus re- 
troactive to Sept. 1. They will receive 
additional fringe benefits—life insurance, 
hospital and surgical coverage, and shift 
differentials—costing Edison 4¢ an hour. 

A 4¢-an-hour annual-improvement- 
factor raise will be added to paychecks 
automatically next June. 

When employees walked out last 
month, Edison charged that the strike 
was illegal under Michigan’s Bonine- 
Tripp act, which curbs public utility 
strikes. 

UWA maintained Edison is in inter- 
state commerce, and said the state act 
did not apply. As a legal test of the law 
loomed, UWA posted pickets in an un- 
successful effort to shut down Edison’s 
four large generating plants—which went 
on operating with supervisory employees 
at the controls. 
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of 
: Hands of American shoppers are directed by 
steeeeeeeeeeeees seeeeeeeeeres | their eyes. Eyes are caught and held by attrac- 

: > tive packages and bold brand identification. 
Decisions to buy are often made on the impulse, 
then and there. That’s why appealing packages designed, 
made and printed by Marathon can contribute so greatly 
to the success of food processors and food retailers. 





| Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wis.: from tree to finished 
package, Marathon’s facilities include—assured pulpwood sources— 
pulp and paper plants— package-making plants ink, engraving and 
printing plants—years of creative design and merchandising experience. 
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White for thie free booldet ! 


30 Leading Housewares Manufacturers show 
you how they built more “Sell” into their products 
with Cyanamid Plastics 


In your free copy of this new booklet, you’ll find 30 more success stories 
for Cyanamid Plastics. From them you’re sure to get an idea of what 
MELMAC®, BEETLE® or LAMINAC® plastics can do for your product. 


These thermosetting plastics are hard-wearing, hard-surfaced, hard-to-break. 


All the countless colors are molded in—your product would need no painting 
or polishing . . . the lustrous surfaces would not chip, peel, crack or rust. 


Your product would keep its shape, too, for these plastics will not soften, 
flow or melt when exposed to heat. 


They have all kinds of resistance—to harsh soaps and detergents. . . alcohol 
... weak acids... perspiration ... common solvents . . . essential oils . . . 
water . . . fumes. 


Electrical properties are excellent, and housewives like the fact that 
MELMAC, BEETLE and LAMINAC are lightweight ... strong... and 
don’t readily attract dust. 


All these sales advantages—and more—are covered in the new booklet, 
Write for your copy . . . today. 





AMERICAN Ganamid company 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 





30D Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











in Canada: North American Cyanomid Limited, 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





Preview of your future 


Tuere Is a bright promise in your fu- 
ture of a lot more aluminum products. 


More aluminum pots and pans for 
the housewife. More aluminum house- 
hold foil to save work and time in the 
kitchen. More aluminum building prod- 
ucts, appliances, trucks and trailers, 
electrical conductor, as well as .more 
airplanes made with aluminum. 


More of all the thousands of things 
that can be made better and at lower 
cost with aluminum. 


For the aluminum industry is now 
completing an expansion program 
greater than that of any other basic in- 
dustry. By 1953 this country will be 
producing 7 times as much aluminum 
as it did before World War II—12 times 
as much as in 1930. 


And Kaiser Aluminum is growing 
fastest of all the major aluminum pro- 
ducers. Great new plants, now almost 
finished, will boost Kaiser Aluminum’s 
capacity to more than 800 million 
pounds a year. 


With this gain of 137%, Kaiser 
Aluminum will be the only major pro- 
ducer to increase its share of total pro- 
duction. 


As a major supplier to industry, 
Kaiser Aluminum is constantly work- 
ing with manufacturers to show how 
aluminum can improve products and 
reduce costs... to give America greater 
convenience and greater value. 


Kaiser Aluminum offices and ware- 
house distributors in principal cities. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Oakland 12, California. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 
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This season executives who have to wine and dine customers at a night- 
elub are likely to find two things: 
¢ The bill, though steep, is probably no worse than it would have been 
a year ago. 
¢ The entertainment is as good, or a shade better. 


The average nightclub owner in a big city is out to get the best names 
he can buy for his show. Without them, he’s found receipts drop off 
alarmingly. 

Thus you get this situation: Entertainment costs—for the owner—have 
gone up, while prices—for the patron—have held relatively steady. 

In effect, it’s a gamble by the owner that bigger attendance will make 
up the cost difference. 


In any cabaret, it’s fairly safe to assume that the total bill (including 
tip and tax) will run about twice the minimum charge during the dinner 
hour. With care, you can escape with the minimum, plus tax and tip, for 
the late shows. 

‘ Minimum charges, of course, range all over the lot—depending on 
the spot and area. In Miami and Miami Beach, clubs with a toy headliner 
have charged a $7.50 (per person) liquor minimum. The same headliner 
in New York would rate a $3.50 to $5 food and beverage minimum, in 
Chicago a $3.50 minimum and a $1 cover charge, in Los Angeles a $2 cover. 

Las Vegas, which pays the highest prices for talent, has no cover or 
minimum. The clubs take the chance that you'll try your hand at the 
gambling tables. 

+s 


The bulk of the nightclub industry is in five cities—New York, 
Chicago, Hollywood, Las Vegas, and Miami Beach in season. Here is a fast 
check for your fall touring on some of their better-known spots: 

New York: The Latin Quarter and French Casino (imported acts, 
generaily a big headliner, lots of girls) dominate the Broadway scene; both 
are moderate priced. Leon & Eddie’s, also moderate priced, is the most 
reputable club on 52nd Street, where most spots have either strip teases 
or small swing bands. Copacabana on the east side plays big names like 
Martin & Lewis, Frank Sinatra, and has a minimum scale starting at $3.50. 
The more intimate, “smart” clubs, such as Le Ruban Bleu and the Blue 
Angel, start rolling at 10 p.m. in a very polite way and generally charge 
a $5 minimum. 

Chicago: The Chez Paree is the major spot, with big-name headliners 
and a customer charge of $3.50 minimum, plus a $1 cover. Chicago hotels, 
such as the Palmer House, Hilton, Sherman, and Edgewater Beach, have 
an assortment of shows and a cover charge of $2.50 or so. 

Hollywood: Ciro’s and the Mocambo top the pack with shows that 
feature one or two headliners, the usual band, and a cover of about $2. 
The major hotels, the Ambassador and the Biltmore, both book top-drawer 
performers and charge roughly the same $2 cover. 


Point to remember: In any city, unless you know it well, it’s always 
wise to stick to the well-lit, better-known rooms. The businessmen who 
run them have far too great an investment to try any shady deals. 


Entertainment costs can often mean trouble if you try to deduct them 
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as business expenses on personal income tax. Treasury officials may ques- 
tion whether the outlay was actually for business, or if it was, whether 
it was for your business or for your employer’s. 

Best bet is to have your company pick up the checks, either through 
a fixed expense allowance, the right to put in expense slips, or through 
direct payments via credit cards. There’s no question then of your having 
to justify the outlay, at least not to tax people. 


Rain and snow over the weekend brought cheer to hunters and the 
reopening of fire-threatened woods. 

At midweek, eight states east of the Mississippi had raised their bans 
on shooting in drought-dried forests. Other states, considering bans, decided 
to let hunting seasons go off as scheduled. 

Chances are good for extensions of seasons to make up for whatever 
shooting time has been lost. 

The executive who worries about his weight has good cause to worry. 
The U.S. Public Health Service now ranks overweight as the “greatest 
problem in preventive medicine today.” 

Figures back up this ranking, alarmingly. Metropolitan Life statistics 
show that overweight men have a 50% higher mortality ratio than those 
who qualify as standard risks for insurance. Overweight apparently opens 
the door to more deaths from heart disease, diabetes, cirrhosis of the liver, 
and gall-bladder ailments. 

In most cases, it’s simply a matter of people eating too much. 


Any man who is 15 Ib. or more above his ideal weight is overweight. 
If he’s in his 20’s, it’s not too serious. But above 30 it should be a danger 
signal. 
Men who have heeded the signal, waged war against weight, and won, 
suggest these pointers in any attack on a waistline: 
¢ Treat reducing as you would a business problem. Learn the facts about 
calories and foods, see an expert—your doctor—about a diet. 
¢ Get your wife to cooperate, so you won’t cause family crises by having 
to push away rich desserts. 
¢ Stand firm against big lunches and drinks. A couple of culinary indis- 
cretions around the luncheon table can wipe out a week’s dieting. 


Finally, don’t think exercise can take the place of eating less. You'd 
have to saw wood for an hour to burn up the calories in a piece of pie, or 
walk a mile to work off two graham crackers. 


Watch for further court decisions that may say payments you get from 
your employer while you are sick are not taxable. 

A circuit court of appeals has just held that sick benefits, equal to 
salary, paid to an employee of an insurance company were tax free. This 
despite the fact that there was no formal insurance contract, the employee 
paid no premium, and the employer had a right to modify the benefit plan. 

The court decided that the employee had a right to the benefits as a 
condition of employment, and that they amounted to “free” insurance, not 
salary. Whether the ruling will apply to noninsurance companies with 
similar plans will have to wait on further court action. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 15, 1962, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 





STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED—through STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES 


separate corporations under its general direction CORPORATION offers complete fi- 
—brings long-established standards of perform. /[: nancial services, in obtaining funds 
ance to the fields of engineering, business opera- for meritorious new enterprises, in 
tion, and finance. Singly, or in combination, the securing capital for enlarging the 
services of our organization are available to scope of established businesses and in developing and 
American industry. carrying out sound refinancing plans. 
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STONE & WEBSTER ENGI- 

NEERING CORPORATION STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 

renders complete design and CORPORATION supplies advisory 

construction services for services for the operation and 

power and industrial proj- development of public utilities, 
ects and, through its BADGER PROCESS DIVISION, transportation companies and 
offers similar facilities to companies in the petroleum, industries; also provides special services on a fee 
chemical and pharmaceutical fields. basis to meet specific problems. 
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IT TAKES 


development . . . 


a tremendous amount of sound research and 


. « « and extreme precision workmanship on parts that are often 
as small as a sharpened pencil point . . . 


Tightrope Management Build 


The directors of Consolidated En- 
gineering Corp. in Pasadena, Calif., 
were comfortably leaning back in their 
leather-covered chairs when their presi- 
dent, Philip S. Fogg (cover), ticked 
off his estimated budget for research 
and development for 1952. 

Che directors sat up straight in a 
hurry. Fogg thought $1.2-million would 
be about right. This was double the 
1951 expenditure, which in turn had 
doubled 1950’s. And it represented 
about 15% of Consolidated’s estimated 
gross sales. 

But the shock was only momentary. 
Fogg convinced the directors that the 
amount was right. And they knew 
Fogg’s talent for the kind of tightrope 
management needed to hold a wonder- 
land of inventor-engineers in check 


170 


and to make millions of dollars of re- 
search pay off. 

This year not an eyebrow was lifted 
when Fogg set the figure just as high. 
¢ Misleading—Why do Consolidated’s 
operations take such a_ tremendous 
amount of research and development? 
For one thing, the name is misleading. 
Consolidated Engineering builds ana- 
lytical instruments—oscillographs, trans- 
ducers, and other measuring equipment; 
leak detectors; a radiation detector. It 
takes the latest things out of the physics 
lab and turns them into workable 
apparatus that will serve science and 
industry—and make money for Con- 
solidated. 

One big goal Consolidated is moving 
steadily toward is perfecting automatic 
control of industrial processes. Over 


the horizon is tl ympletely automatic 
or semi-automatic ta 
e In Business—A few weeks ago Fogg 
took an import tep toward product 
diversification field that is fairly 
new and is constantly expanding. Con 
solidated bought the Vacuum Equip 
ment Dept. of Eastman Kodak Co.’s 
Distillation P ts Industries. 

Consolidated often has to design and 
make its own , gauges, and other 
vacuum equipment to solve problems— 
so often that Fogg considered setting up 
his own factory. But he figures he savea 
five years by buying an operating com- 
pany. 


Besides, the 


tory 


cuum equipment de 
partment, Fogg says, will add 50% 
to the company’s sales—should boost 
volume to around $30-million in five 
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O MAKE MONEY 








mass-producing instruments like these mass spectro- 
meters at Consolidated Engineering Corp., where . . . 


rofits in Physics Lab 


Wears. That’s quite a jump from this 
year’s sales, which Fogg estimates at 
somewhere between $8-million and 
$8.5-million. 

¢ Two Classes—Saleswise, Consolidated 
lumps its products into two categories— 
electromechanical and chemical. Best 
known of its electromechanical products 
is the recording oscillograph (strain- 
measuring equipment makes up 60% 
of Consolidated’s sales). This is an 
important instrument in aircraft and 
missile work. 

Industry also uses oscillographs for 
everything from automobile road test- 
ing to biological research. 

The chemical category includes a 
peak detector that can spot a leak so 
mall it would take 31 years for a 
ihimbleful to escape, and the titrilog, 
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chiefly used as a control check on the 
odorization of natural gas. 
¢ Top Billing—Star in this division, 
however, is the analytical mass spectro- 
meter which makes fast, accurate ana- 
lyses of complex liquid and gas mix- 
tures. The evolution of the mass 
spectrometer gives an inkling of how 
Consolidated and other instrument 
makers are some day going to close the 
links in automatic industrial processes. 
lo have automatic control, you need 
three things: (1) an instrument to 
measure the process; (2) an instrument 
to understand the measurements; (3) 
another instrument or instrument-ma- 
chine to make decisions or corrections 
in the process. 
¢ First Link—The mass spectrometer 
does part of the first, or measuring, 
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chore. Before Dr. Harold Washburn, 
now vice-president in charge of re- 
search, developed the instrument for gas 
analysis, refinery chemists had to boil 
off the hydrocarbons in a gas er chemi- 
cal mixture one by one to identify the 
elements. It was a tedious job that 
took from 12 to 48 hours. 

Censolidated’s mass spectrometer 
now reads the most complex mixture 
in I5 to 30 minutes, records on a 
photochart the elements present and 
the relative amounts. 

e Second Link—The chemist, however, 
still has to measure the peaks on the 
photochart to get the exact amounts, 
then make computations—the second 
link in automatic control. Consolidated 
will close this link with a new device 
it will market soon called Spectra- 
SADIC. Spectra-SADIC will convert 
the information from the spectrometer 
directly into numerical terms a scien- 
tist can readily understand. 

¢ Closing the Loop—That leaves just 
one more link. The scientist still has 
to give the data to someone qualified 
to make decisions or corrections in the 
process. 

It is now technically possible to build 
a computer to take over that job. Some 
dav the scientist will be able to feed 
the data from the two other instru- 
ments into a combination of computers 
that will study the results, then actuate 
the controls that guard the process. 

However, it will be a long time be- 
fore the data can be converted into 
the kind of information that can be 
stored in a comouter. or before the 
complete svstem is foolnroof. 
© Crvstal-Gazing—Working their way 
toward such horizons as these means 
Consolidated’s scientists are working 
from 10 to 15 vears ahead. That gives 
some idea of the unique management 
problems Fogg and other instrument 
makers are up against. His job is to 
see that his scientists not onlv solve 
problems but resolve them in a way 
that will make monev. 

To do this takes a high degree of 
skill in long-range planning. Manage- 
ment must do two things: (1) Make 
accurate estimates of the engincering 
requirements for developing new in- 
struments, and (2) evaluate soundly the 
market potential. Manv of Consoli- 
dated’s decisions depend on how fast 
it thinks it can coax people to accept 
new ideas and new apparatus. 
¢ Short-Lived—It takes unusually sound 
judgment in the short run, too. As a 
tule of thumb, Consolidated figures 
that evervthing it makes will become 
obsolete in four years. In that short 
time one of two things has to be done: 
Either an improved model must be 
designed, or an entirely new instru- 
ment has to be created. 
eA Perfect Fit—Fortunately, Phil 
Fogg accumulated just the right kind 


of background to fit himself for his 
engincer-administrator role at Con- 
solidated. He studied engineering at 
Stanford University, got his masters 
in business administration at Harvard. | 
He was a statistician in San Francisco 
and an investment analyst on Wall 
Street, then did a stint at college pro- 
fessoring and lecturing. 

Fogg joined Consolidated as treasurer 
when it was formed in 1937, took the 
reins in 1945. Consolidated has had 
its greatest growth since then. Until 
1948 sales hovered steadily at less than 
$l-million. That year they climbed to 
$2-million; in 1951 they hit $5.6- 
million. 
¢Same Rules Apply—While Fogg’s 
company is small, it definitely operates 
in a big-company style. Fogg’s theory 
is that what is good for a big com- 
pany is good for a small one. He has 
expanded boldly. He listed Consoli- 
dated’s stock on the New York and 
Los Angeles exchanges when 
sales were still in the $2-million 
category. 


In March last 


stock 


year, Fogg moved his 
company into a new, $550,000 modern 
plant in East Pasadena, doubling 
previous capacity. Buta rush of govern- 
ment orders made it too small almost 
immediately. He had to move some 
operations back into the old plants and 
got the board to spend $210,000 for a 
35-acre parcel of land to hold in re- 
serve. 

Also last year, Fogg set up a wholly 
owned subsidiary, CEC Instruments, 
to handle sales and service work, with 
offices in New York, Philadelphia, Day- 
ton, Chicago, Washington, and Dallas. 
¢ Keeping Solvent—Fogg has made 
Consolidated’s chief aim to build equip- 
ment that can be sold from a catalog. 
Its products pecialized electronics 
equipment, to be sure. But at the fac- 
tory level, Fogg feels, you can’t afford 
to operate strictly on a job shop or Ccus- 
tom basis. You have to produce equip- 
ment that is \ itile enough to attract 
a lot of custor Right now Con- 
solidated is working hard on a general- 
purpose computer to sell for under 
$100,000, which it hopes to have ready 
in a year 
e At Home and Abroad—Fogg’s ideas 
of expansion of the analytical-instru- 
ment business extend both home and 
abroad. He feels U.S. companies 
should set up joint arrangements with 
Europe for exchange of technical infor- 
mation. 

Fogg also has some ideas for build- 
ing the instrument industry in his own 
back yard. North of his plant toward 
the Sierra Madre Mountains is a fine 
parcel of land he would like to turn 
into an instrument center, once the 
city rezones it. He says he already 
has four or five companies interested in 
locating there 
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FOR A FLAT-FOOTED 
BREWMASTER 


his messenger boy is food engineering 





K.zerinc controt of the brewing process used to be a job for a walkathon 
champ. ’Round and ’round the brewmaster went —to the brewkettles, car- 
bonating coolers, hot wort coolers, hop rooms, fermenting cellars, and so 
on — meking pencilled notations of times and temperatures. Food engineer- 
ing has changed all that. Today, such data are collected from any number 
of separate and remote points by a single electronic recording instrument! 
It means better control of costs and quality, And, every day, many a flat- 
footed brewmaster gives thanks to food engineering. 





i 

You can thank food engineering for a wide-open industrial market . . . one 
of the biggest, steadiest, most predictable markets in all industry. Replace- 
ment and modernization are fitting today’s high costs to yesterday’s high 
profits . . . not alone in breweries, but in bakeries, canneries, dairies, meat 
plants. That’s why food plants will spend $750,000,000 in 1953 for new plant 
and equipment. What's your fair share of this bonanza, you who sell to 
modern industry ? 


nd how will you deliver your sales message? Put it in the magazine which 
pnsistently leads industry-wide readership polls; — which has tripled its | 
id circulation since 1940;—which carries more advertising than any 
her industry-wide food-plant magazine; — in which total advertising space 
up, up, up in 1952. 
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Plastic model of an average man helps Ford Motor Co. figure out 
seat dimensions and distances to brake and other controls. 


Artificial Men: They Predict 


When Ford Motor Co. wanted to 
figure out how to place the best-sized 
driver's seat in the best relation to the 
most efficient controls, it built itself a 
jointed plastic model of what the Army 
said was the average American male, 
Using the model as a dressmaker’s 
dummy, the designers then draped the 
car around the plastic character. 

Life isn’t that simple for the U.S. 
Navy. The Navy is busy cooking up 
planes, machines, and assorted rocketry 
that are beyond the limits of existing 
experience. 

In time, the Navy will be toying with 
space ships and platforms. Men will 
have to operate the marvels; that means 
that the marvels will have to be geared 
to human potentiality. What the scien- 
tists need is an average man—existing 
only in the mind—who can test-pilot 
machines that exist only on paper. 
¢ Still Young—That’s where a lusty lad 
named HOMI (Human _ Operator, 
Mark 1) comes in. HOMI is the child 


of the Human Factors Division of the 
Naval Electronics | ratory at San 
Diego, Calif. Althou HOML is still 
only in the adolescent stage, he’s quite 
a boy. 

Physically, he’s on the 
you could print him 


puny side 
1 single sheet 


of paper, according research psy- 
chologist John M. Stroud, who is help- 
ing to rear HOMI. The page, though, 


would be tight-packed with formulas ex 
pressed in symbols, Stroud says it would 
take 50 more printed pages just to de 
scribe the symbols clearly. Also, it 
would take a library of thousands of vol 
umes really to describe all the deriva- 
tions and meanings of the formulas and 
symbols to a reasonably bright layman 

Later on, when HOMI gets his full 
growth, he personal will still be 
squeezable into very few pages. But the 
appendixes and supporting library will 
have grown beyond the power of any 
one person to read, much less absorb. 
That’s one reason why HOMI will al- 
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Navy’s model man—a batch of intricate formulas—shows what humans can do in machines that haven't 
MATHEMATICAL been built. It'll be the key to matching human abilities to requirements of new weapons. 


ways be a group, rather than a one-man, 
project. 

¢ Perilous—There are two good reasons 
why test-pilot HOMI exists on the in- 
tellectual rather than the physical plane. 

e Human guinea pigs would be 
hard to find for testing machines that 
were highly likely to kill them. 

e The military machines of the fu- 
ture are immensely expensive. No one 
could afford to build them on the off 
chance that they could operate under 
human guidance. The designers have to 
know; only HOMI can tell them. 

HOMI’s developers like the analogy 
of finding out what happens if you drop 
a brick out a window. The simplest 
way is just to drop the brick, and ob- 
serve the results. Trouble is, somebody 
may get hit by the brick. The other way 
is to figure out the probable results by 
mathematics; that’s what HOMI does. 
¢ Formulas—The chart above is a rather 
simple example of HOMI’s functioning. 
Essentially, he’s a collection of abstract 
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How Humans Will React 


formulas into which specific data can be 
fitted to solve se problems. As 
HOMI grows up, more and more equa- 
tions are developed for determining the 
body’s reactions to sight, smell, hearing, 
taste, and — Separate equations 
are set up for each eye and each ear and 
for their interrelations. Interdependence 
of the senses must also be brought out. 

What’s more, all the equations must 
be solved together. Stroud tells a story 
that illustrates what happens when they 
aren’t. A manufacturer developed an 
advanced type of weapon, basing his de- 
sign on the limited, fractional studies 
of human behavior that had been 
compiled before HOMI’s time. The 
machine was given preliminary tests 
with an electronic operator based on 
this noncoordinated data; performance 
was perfect. 

Next, the machine was turned over 
to human operators, and every test 
ended in disaster. The problem was 
submitted to Naval Electronics Labora- 


tory, and NEL wheeled HOMI into 
action. He showed that the operation 
of the machine upset the delicate bal 
ancing mechanism in the canal of the 
human ear. The early tests, though 
perfect individually, had failed to show 
this liaison failure. 

e Whole Men—“Most of our scientific 
knowledge to date is about parts of 
men, especially broken or nonfunction 
ing parts,” Stroud says. “No one wor 
ries much about theories about whole 
men, because whole men work just fine 
But when you put somebody on a ship, 
he’s a whole sailor. It’s not enough to 
know how part of a sailor will act.” 

On the side of economy, HOMI’s 
sponsors point with pride to stories lik 
this. An engineer, working on the d 
velopment of a hugely expensive project 
called for Navy help. His ultra-secret job 
cost too much to be tested by the shov 
it-out-the-window technique. HOMI 
didn’t have all the answers, but he did 
have the most costly ones. His perform- 
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a“ 


... neither men nor ma- 


chines ever live up to the- 
oretical capacities .. .” 
ARTIFICIAL MEN starts on p. 174 
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ance was far from perfect, says Stroud 
but he saved a lot of money. 

¢ Psychologist—In a sense, HOMI has 
been sired by psychology out of physics. 
Generally, the physicist has evolved the 
probability tables that concern a sttill- 
uncreated machine. His figures show 
what the machine will probably do, 
what stresses it will bring to bear on its 
human operator. The psychologist, for 
his part, cooks up figures on how the 
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an Art Metal Aluminum Posture 
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Planning to move or rearrange your office? 
Write for the nationally recognized Art 
Metal handbook “Office Standards and 
Planning."" Or contact your nearest Art 
Metal Dealer — he's an office planning 
specialist trained to help you obtain the 
greatest? efficiency. 
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Blaw-hnox 
Teamwork 


. backed by 
smart thinking 
URL 

.and Profits 


‘ 
\ H 
CONSTRUCTION 
ENGINEER 
PROCESS MECHANICAL VESSELS 
ENGINEER ENGINEER ENGINEER 


Chemical Plants Division has a record for getting 
things done quickly and smoothly ... for starting 
from scratch with no more than the client's data, and 
terminating the contract with a complete operating plant. 
Chemical and Processing plants of every type and 

' size are within the scope of Blaw-Knox experience 
and abilities. A large organization of engineers, 
designers, technicians and their assistants forms 

a.team ready to undertake with competence any 


job you may have in mind. Glad to discuss your 


tentative plans at your convenience. 


\ 
PLANNING & PURCHASING 
SCHEDULING care 
ENGINEER 
PROJECT 
ENGINEER 
STRUCTURAL PIPING ELECTRICAL 
ARCHITECT ENGINEER ENGINEER ENGINEER 


BLAW-KNOX 


Chemical Plants 


930 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. + 
PHILADELPHIA 3 


* BIRMINGHAM 3 * WASHIN( 


CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 


Division 
Al *NEW YORK 17+ CHICAGO 1s 
TON if * SAN FRANCISCO 5 











Clearing presses are much in evidence in the 
Kaiser-Frazer Shadywillow plant, opened some 
mooths ago in the Wheeling area. The one 

in the photo is part of a line of four 

Clearings forming a production group in 

the new plant. 

Kaiser-Frazer knew exactly what they were 
doing when they chose these Clearing presses. 
You see, there are Clearing presses in the parent 
plant at Willow Run, and they've been on the 
job there for quite a while. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET * CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
HAMILTON DIVISION, HAMILTON, OHIO 


PREADING PABBSES 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 
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The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
Please send me the Autocar V/8 booklet. 
Only Autocar offers you an engine like this. 200 plus 
hp in a compact package weighing only 1250 pounds— 
lowest weight-to-power ratio of any comparable truck 
engine. 200 plus hp from an 8-cylinder, valve-in-head, 
low rpm engine—only 2800 at top speed. This newly 
designed, V/8 engine, in a new low-weight Autocar 
chassis, promises the kind of brilliant, smooth perform- 
ance the transportation industry has been looking for. 
The Autocar V/8 might suit your needs exactly. Send in 
the coupon for complete information. 


Street 
Cy een 
We operate_____ trucks. 


number } 


2L 


AUTOCAR TRUCKS 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
Established 1897 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeees 


Colma ne 











$54,900 SAVED YEARLY 


BY IMPROVED 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


That's the story of one of our 
clients. A preliminary survey 
without charge will deter- 
mine your potential savings. 


Gemar Arcccsan. 
CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
Over 20 years experience 











METAL STAMPINGS 
IN SMALL LOTS 


This Precision Stamping . . . 
5-3 50 for the Set of a CR stri pat 
‘or the first 1 
$5.50 ea sdaitional 100 papa actual 

market price a material. ie mas 
stampings of any S. or 
type material can be Fm By in propos. 
tion to this price. 

SEND SAMPLE OR PRINT FOR QUOTATION TO 


Dayton Rocers 


hanug 
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Municipal 
Bonds do for you? 


A knowledge of municipal bonds is increasingly important 
to sound investment in today’s market. Many investors 
previously unacquainted with their merits now are finding 
that municipals have extraordinary advantages to offer. 
This is true especially of those to whom tax-exempt in- 
come is a prime consideration—and ever greater numbers 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK S$ 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 











You will find this new and informative 
booklet both valuable and helpful in 
determining what the exceptional invest- 
ment qualities of municipals can do for 
you. An accompanying tax chart shows 
whether taxable or tax-exempt bonds 
provide better returns in your income 
bracket. Send for both booklet and chart, 
: without cost or obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 

123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 

obligation, new booklet “Investment Merits 

of Selected Municipal Bonds” and tax chart. 


Name ars 
Address 
City 
BJ-10 
































“... this is the year to pay 
off old claims or disputes 


with employees . . .” 
EPT starts on p. 178 


here’s the catch: You have to ask per- 
mission from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to make the change 30 days 
before your fiscal year ends. 

e Sell any equipment, buildings, 
or furniture that will qualify you for 
a deductible loss. If you can’t sell them, 
junk them. In either case you can 
deduct for the full loss. But in the 
latter case, be sure you can_ prove 
physical destruc tion 

e If you’re modernizing your shop, 
steer away from trade-ins. If you take 
less than the book value of a machine 
as trade-in, you can’t take a deduction. 
But if you sell the old for less than 
book value, you have a deductible loss. 

e Take your full deduction for 
charitable contributions. You are al- 
lowed 5% of your net corporate in- 
come. This is the year to make the 
most of it. 

e If you are 
of a company 
this year. 

e Sct up a qualified pension trust 
or profit-sharing trust. That’s the 
special deal where you can set aside 
up to 25% of salaries paid to employees 
in 1952 and take that amount as an 
additional deduction for 1952—if you 
mect the tests in the law. In this way 
you defer emplovees’ income to a later 
year. This may help them avoid the 
heavy penalty the personal income tax 
puts on an individual’s big-income years. J 

e What about bonuses and extra 
pay? What vou pay or set aside—under 
the Wage Stabilization Board formulas 
—is a good deduction for 1952 

e If you have any unsettled law- 

or disputes with em- 
omers this is the vear 


playing with the idea 
foundation, set it up ¥ 


suits, old claim 
ployees or cust 
to pay up. 

e Take a look at promotion cx- 
penses for future projects—catalogs, 
calendars, and the like. Under present 
laws, these expenses are charged to the 
year in which thev are paid, not the § 
vear in which the material is used. 
You can fatten up vour deduction for 
1952 by piling up a warehouse full of 
stuff you'll be to pass out later on. § 

¢ Don’t postpone adjustments, § 
cash returns, or allowances to customers § 
until next vear. That puts the deduc- 
tion off until then 

e Buy off anv business messes—like 
bad leases or contracts where you're § 
hooked for something you would rather 
not have. 

e If you've been buying a lot of 
new equipment this year, you may be 
able to start depreciating it on a basis 
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Mammoth road-builders moving steadily forward—ready- 
ing the rough grade—surfacing—finishing miles of super- 
highways every day—complete even to traffic lanes! Such 
complex machines of the future will, as machines of 
today, depend for efficiency on reliable lubricant seals. 


National Oil Seal engineers are constantly developing 
new types of seals, new sealing materials—not only to 
better answer present day sealing problems—but to match 
the imagination of the most ingenious, forward-thinking 
equipment designers. This “years-ahead” research is an 
important reason why National Oil Seals give “years- 
ahead” performance in the machines of today. National 
engineers like tough sealing problems. Will you write us 
about yours? 


WATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City, Calif. « SALES OFFICES: Buffalo; Chicago; Cleveland; Dallas; 
Detroit; Milwaukee; New York City; Philadelphia; Richmond; Rochester; W. Springfield, 
'Mass.; Syracuse; Wichita « PLANTS: Redwood City, Downey, Long Beach, Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio 


RODUCTS: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, Airtron Ducts, ““O” Rings, Silicone parts, Shims 


When machines lay freeways at 30 miles a day... 


National Oil Seals will protect their bearings 


i \y EN | { 3 E | J 
NAS EY NAL 
O1L AND FLUID SEALS 


Original and replacement equipment on 
cars, trucks, buses, tractors, agricultural 
and earth-moving equipment, appliances, 
railway equipment, machinery. 2429 





clues: to the solution of management men’s problems. ———— 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 

line for positions wanted ads), minimum 3 lines. Allow 5 average words as line; count 

2 words for box number. Write for special rates for Business Services Ads. Address box 

to the office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 
St. 


42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N, Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post 


number replies c/o BUSINESS 


Rate—$5.00 per line $2.50 per 








EMPLOYMENT 


Vacant 

Careers in Pi Consulting. 
Good salaries, unique opportunities for ad- 
vancement, rapid growth, no seniority, and an- 
nual profit sharing are attractions of employ- 
ment with our long-established firm. Our 
services and the calibre of our staff are na- 
tionally recognized. To qualify, you should be 
0-38 years old and have an outstanding record 
of achievement for a man of your age. You 
need a strong college record, professional train- 
ing and at least five years of experience demon- 
strating your skill in the application of modern 
concepts of business management You will 
need a functional specialty of manufacturing, 
marketing. accounting, engineering or person- 
nel in which you are professionally competent. 
You must have the interest and aptitude to 
grow to general management stature in a very 
few years. You must be prepared to travel 
with a team away from our Chicago office some 

your working days. (Home week ends). If 
you bave these qualifications, send us a com- 
plete resume that will prove it. We want the 
best and can make it worth while for them. 
We will acknowledge your reply. Box 5870. 


hnical Sales Engi for jal semi- 

roducts An intensive program of 

development at Hughes in the 

onductor devices has now reached 

» these devices will be made avail- 

to the electronics industry If you are 

fessionally qualified in the fleld of electron- 

s and have a proven record of sales accom- 

plishment in the field of small electronic parts, 

w would like to tal to you about this im- 

portant, newly created position on our staff. 

Hughes Research and Development Laborsa- 

tories, Engineering Personnel Department, Cul- 
ver City, Los Angeles County, California 


Daciei. 
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Young Executives for g fa] 
ire wanted by teading firm in this growing 
rofessional field If you know modern 
management in marketing, toanufacturing or 
accounting and have the outstanding record 
to prove it, send your resume to Box 587 


Employment Service ————— 


Executives — Contemplating hange? Your 
personal requirements met thru our flexible 
yrocedures, with full protection of your present 
position Ve have the know-how and nation- 
w contacts to negotiate successfully for you 
Details on request Jepson Executive Service. 


(Est. 1939) 1023 Porter Bldg., Kansas City 2 


Positi Wanted 
Electronics Engineer with 25 years of administra- 
tive, design, manufacturing, and operating ex- 
perience is interested n working with an 


stablished company planning to enter the field 
Box 5929. 








of industrial electronics. 


Executive Engineer, 34, P.E. Thirteen years’ com- 
bined business and professional x 

Proven effectiveness in business management, 
sales promotions engineering design and 
planning, plant layout, development, business 
and technical reports. Managerial or execu- 
tive sales Position desired. Box 5940. 


Industrial Engineer, Ability to get 5 
nine years experience, methods, incentives, 
layout, materials handling, degree, age 33. Box 
5941 

led, int Dale di. ‘vy " 
ence of fifte ye 
management-labor relations. 


R h and Develop t Director with many 
years successful experience, including produc- 
tion, in chemical and engineering flelds wishes 
greater opportunity. Details upon request. 
Box 6919. 


====Selling Opportunities Wanted=——= 


Are you getting your share from Texas? Can 
handle line offering solid potential. Box 5868. 


Manufacturer or Sales agency desiring specialized 
coverage in Williston Oil Basin please write to 
Crescent Sales Co., Box 1132, Minot, N. Dak 


New York Office L, Broker 
desires additional lines as Manufacturer's Rep- 
resentative or Sales Agent. Excellent contacts 
Oil Industry. Box 5946 


Sales Engi EL z PE I ET 
Aggressive, single Lehigh graduate, 25. Free 
to travel on coast to coast bases three years’ 
industrial experience, desires to sell any prod- 
1 i ae involves engineering know how. Box 
6 . 





39, wide experi- 
covering all phases 
Reply Box 5901. 





tohliched Detenk 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need report from 

ch s on distributing set-ups, competition. 
Media Sales outlets. Currency regulations. 
Legislative developments. Representatives all 
over the world. For details, write Overseas 
Business Services, McGraw-Hill International 
Corporation, 330 West 42, New York 36, Y. 


Design Probi e.. Problems. 
Our staff of technicians & designers are pre- 
pared to work hand in hand with your organ- 
ization on your Machine Design & Tooling 
a. We are in a position to design & 
build on a firm quote basis. Inquiries solicited 
from reputable established firms. Arnold C 
Gayne Associates, Inc., 670 State St., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 








Mochi, 








Plant, Plus Operating Team Available. Modern, 
well-kept plant in South Central Pennsylvania 
is open for another product or the opportunity 
of manufacturing for someone else. Seven 
acres of land and buildings. 140,000 sq. ft. 
floor surface. Ample water supply. On two 
railroads and two United States Highways 
Plentiful, non-union labor supply. Excellent 
for processing plant or manufacture of light 
or medium machinery. Trained team of young, 
aggressive producers ready to go for you after 
February 1, 1953. Ample financial resources. 
All replies held in strictest confidence. Box 
6945. 

Special Machinery on a no risk 

Staff of over 200 can solve your problems—Ma- 
chines designed and built at no risk to you. 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Bridgeport, Conn. 
X-Ray Incorporated is your Detroit Office and 
Laboratory for Quality Control on materials 
purchased by you in this area. We offer Chemi- 
eal, Spectrographie, Clorimetric, Physical 
Microphotographic, and Radiographic Testing 
Phene or write for complete information on 
our services, 13931 Oakland Ave., Highland 
Park 3, Michigan. TOwnsend 9-5400. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Metal Working Plants Purchased—Will buy con- 


trolling interest or “lock, stock and barrel” 

tions from $100,000.00 up. Our Dun & 

8 *t Rating is AA-Al. All transactions 

n strict confidence. Present Personnel 

counting, Legal and Banking Connections 
retained. Write Box 5783 


Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit L. Cc. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 


EQUIPMENT 
e 


For Sal 

Thomas Collators—fasily, quick 
bulletins, price lists, catalog sheets, etc., in 
2 to 16-page sets. Saves 40% to 70% over cost 
of hand collating Many sizes, portable and 
floor models. For free folder 112 and collating 
analysis sheet, write Thomas Collators, Dept. 
L, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sale 

industrial Plant, well located in Adrian, Michi- 
g2 Fireproof construction, all utilities, good 
well, 2,800 square feet of manufacturing area, 
approximately four acres of land, with six- 
room house adjacent to plant, low tax rate 
For further information write or call Anderson 
Laboratories, Weston, Michigan. 
—— For Rent ———————— 
Jamaica, for rent, one story brick factory build- 
ing, 8500 sq. feet, unrestricted, drive in, near 
transit Ed Smith owner, 130-35 91st Ave., 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


GIFTS 
Supra 4-color Pencil, chromium 
Business Gift. Supra Pencil 


Broadway, New York City. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 
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inish,—I deal 


fi 
Company, 149 


=== Auto Fleet L 
ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
Any number of Cars or Trucks 
No capital investment. Better employee relations. 
w cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dollars. 


New 
Unlimited mileage, 
100% TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
Rhehoboth, Delaware, Phone 2621 

















“... installment selling is 
well worth considering this 


year...” 
EPT starts on p. 178 


that gives you heavy write-offs in the 
first year and smaller amounts after 
that. 

e Make a careful inventory this 
year. Be sure to exclude all goods sent 
on approval, rejected, stuff 
shipped to you on consignment. And 
be sure the inventory-taking or the pric- 
ing reckons with all unsalable stuff, im- 
perfections, broken lots. 

e Prepay interest or settle an in- 
terest-bearing debt. You can get a de- 
duction now for prepayment of 1953 
interest. 


ot rds 


ll. Postpone Income to 1953 


You have a month to study ways of 
shifting income over to 1953. Here 
are some possibilities: 

e You can stop selling on terms 
and use consignments for the rest of 
the year. That way you have no income 
for the consignment sale until you are 
paid. The same goes for any sale where 
customer approval is required. 

e There are lots of ways to take 
the customer’s cash without charging 
the sale to 1952. One is to give the 
customer an option, the price of which 
is to be applied on the sale when it 
is completed. This is income only at 
the time the sal completed. 

e Installment selling is well worth 

considering this year. You just pay your 
tax in 1952 on the profit due to the 
customer’s down payment. If he pays 
one quarter of his bill, you take in 
one quarter of your profit. 
e Watch Out—All your plans can go 
to pot, however, if you forget that a lot 
of other corporations are going to have 
the same idea. If you don’t watch vour 
step carefully, you may find you're 
holding the bag for your customers or 
your suppliers 

For instance 
tenants may de 


one of your bright 
ide to pay three months’ 
rent in advance. If you take it, you’re 
stuck with income that’s taxable at the 
1952 rate. Or if you let a customer 
prepay for services of any type, you’ve 
got 1952 incom 

Another thing to remember: In all 
cases, action must be taken before the 
end of the vear—in some cases before 
the end of November. But even if that 
isn’t possible, you will have another 
chance. Since the tax cut will affect 
only part of 1953, taxes in 1954 will 
also be lower than those in 1953. So 
corporation managers will have another 
chance next year to anticipate costs and 
postpone income into 1954. 
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THE TREND 


“The End of an Era” 


The Eisenhower landslide of Nov. 4, 1952, marks the 
end of an era. 

With the same bloodless but revolutionary thorough- 
ness they showed in embracing the New Deal 20 years 
ago, the American people have slammed the door on its 
bedraggled successor, the Truman Fair Deal. 

It has been a turbulent 20 years. It has left a legacy of 
many mistakes, some remarkable progress, and, one may 
hope, a certain measure of political wisdom bought at 
what seemed, at times, to have been a high price. 

It seems a long while back to the first days of frantic 
experimentation—dollar devaluation, pump priming, 
NRA, and the mad, mad concept that, with men and 
women starving in the world, the way to restore pros- 
perity in America was to plow under crops and slaughter 
little pigs. 

Long ago as it is, the memory still remains that none 
of these things actually succeeded. Not all of the busi- 
ness baiting, pump priming, and currency manipulation 
succeeded during the entire decade of the ’30s in restoring 
prosperity to the country. It was not until the defense 
program of 1940 and our subsequent entry into World 
War II that we succeeded in eliminating the mass unem- 
ployment that had cursed our nation for more than a 
decade. 

Perhaps the surest sign that this last election marked 
the end of an era was the character of the campaign. 
There was singularly little argument about basic political 
philosophy. 

It is true that the Democrats rattled the bones of the 
1929 skeleton, but they made utterly no attempt to 
defend or assert any of the basic economic tenets of the 
New Deal. On the contrary, their candidate, Adlai 
Stevenson, made some speeches any Republican could 
applaud. 

He denounced all craven souls who believed that 
America had reached the limit of her frontiers; ridiculed 
the concept of a mature economy; and spoke in glowing 
terms of an unlimited future for America under a system 
of opportunity and private enterprise. It was a far cry 
from the famous Commonwealth Club speech of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, which proclaimed the dreary thesis 
that we had no more frontiers to conquer and that our 
industrial plant was all built. 

Gen. Eisenhower is obviously a man of conservative 
instincts. But he made it emphatically clear that neither 
he nor his party had any intention of repealing the social 
reforms of the past 20 years. The President-elect and all 
responsible leaders of the Republican Party are pledged 
to maintain and expand our system of social security, the 
program of farm price supports, and the national policy 
of secking to maintain a high-level economy with high- 
level employment. 

There are sober grounds for the hope that the country 


as a whole has come to a broad reconciliation of view- 
points with respect to the great changes of the New 
Deal-Fair Deal Era. The unsuccessful economic experi 
ments are rejected; the solid social gains are accepted 
With this reconciliation of ideas, there may properly 
come a better climate for our whole economy. 

Obviously, business leaders are not going to be in the 
doghouse with the new Republican administration 
Equally obviously, organized labor has no valid due-bills 
it can present at the White House next January. But 
much more important than this shift in the relative posi 
tion of business and labor is the fact that President Eisen- 
hower, when he takes office, will owe his election to no 
man or group of men. 

No special interest, no bloc—neither farmers, business- 
men, labor leaders, or any other aggregation—can possibly 
claim that he owes his election to their support. 

Ike has a mandate from the people. His whole history 
and temperament, as we know it, suggests that he will 
construe this mandate as laying upon him an obligation 
to bring together and reconcile, as far as humanly pos 
sible, all of the divergent elements in our country. We 
may expect him to lead the nation not as contending 
pressure groups but as a united people toward the solu 
tion of the difficult problems of peace and prosperity that 
confront us. 


Influence of Science 


We all know that science has transformed industry in 
the twentieth century. The introduction of new tech- 
niques used to be a haphazard affair, the byproduct of 


inventive genius working on its own, and not directly 
connected with the industrial system. Today industry 
uses science directly, maintaining experimental labora 
tories for the specific purpose of searching for improve 
ments. No industry can go far without its laboratories. 
The scientist is a key figure behind the development of 
corporations like du Pont and General Electric. 

The influence of technological science is common- 
place. Less well known is the fact that science enters 
into the argument for free enterprise in industry. That 
it does so has been pointed out by the president of Har- 
vard, Dr. James Bryant Conant. His argument amounted 
to saying that the Socialists are behind the times because 
they have not recognized the new bearing of science on 
industry. 

Everyone wants progress. But, says Dr. Conant, prog- 
tess depends on competition: “If you desire technical 
progress in the practical arts, you must stimulate ingeni- 
ous men to vie with one another to improve the practical 
art in question. The advocates of public ownership of the 
means of production have rarely faced up to this aspect of 
the history of modern industry.” 
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Lifting Apron Unit 
Licker-in. 


4, 


that helped MODERNIZE 
an entire Industry 


HOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS of dollars worth of 
machinery in the textile industry has been revitalized 
with Fafnir “Economy Packages”. These oddly-shaped, 
oddly-named ball bearing units . . . many more types 
than shown* . . . were developed by Fafnir engineers 
working hand-in-glove with textile machinery engineers 
and on-the-job mill personnel. At a comparatively negli- 
gible cost, Fafnir Ball Bearing Textile Units have helped 
the Textile Industry to lower maintenance costs, increase 
production, reduce spoilage and upgrade product quality. 
Fafnir’s “attitude and aptitude” for providing the right 
bearing to fit the need are not limited to textiles or to 


Te 


machinery modernization. They're responsible for the 
solution of bearing problems in every major industry. 
Maybe they can help you. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 


*Fafnir offers the most complete line of speci- 
ally engineered ball bearing textile units. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


Nel MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 
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